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The New General Secretary 


On September first, Dr. Robert K. Carr will have assumed the 
duties of General Secretary of the American Association of University 
Professors. 

Dr. Carr comes to the General Secretaryship in the midst of a 
(listinguished career as teacher, scholar, and student of public affairs. An 
informed champion of civil rights, he is the author of Federal Protection 
of Civil Rights (1947) and The House Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee (1952). In 1947 he served as Executive Secretary of President 
Truman’s Committee on Civil Rights, which produced a noteworthy 
report. American Democracy in Theory and Practice, of which Dr. 
Carr is co-author, is a standard text on American government. During 
the years 1931-37 he taught at the University of Oklahoma, and directed 
the University’s Bureau of Municipal Research. In 1937 he joined the 
faculty of Dartmouth College, which in 1948 honored itself and him 
by designating him Joel Parker Professor of Law and Political Science. 
He has been granted a leave of absence from this position to serve the 
Association as General Secretary. 

The General Secretaryship is not Dr. Carr’s first office in the As- 
sociation. From 1952 to 1954 he was a member of the Council, and 
at the time of his appointment as General Secretary he was the Associa- 
tion’s Second Vice-President. Delegates to the last two Annual Meet- 
ings will recall Dr. Carr’s excellent work as chairman of the Resolutions 
Committee on both occasions. He has been a member of Committee A 
since 1955, and served on the Special Committee on Academic Freedom 
and Tenure in the Quest for National Security, which reported in 1956. 

Dr. Carr was born in Cleveland in 1908. He was graduated from 
artmouth, and received the doctorate from Harvard University in 1935. 
He is a member of Phi Beta Kappa, and in 1954 he was awarded a 
fellowship by the Guggenheim Foundation. He is a member of the 
American Political Science Association and the American Academy of 
Arts and Sciences. He and Mrs. Carr have taken an apartment in 
Washington at 2828 Connecticut Avenue, N.W.; their sons, Norman, 
Elliott, and Robert, are attending, respectively, Amherst College, Dart- 
mouth College, and Phillips Exeter Academy. 

Elsewhere in-this issue of the Bulletin, the conclusion is expressed 
that the Association may look forward with confidence to the future 
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under Dr. Carr. It is appropriate to add here that this conclusion is 
based not only on the record but also on knowledge of the man, his 
personal qualities, and his methods of work. These leave nothing to be 
desired, and give assurance that, in so far as progress can be brought 
about by the administrative head of the organization, it will certainly 
take place under Dr. Carr. He will have the full cooperation of his 
predecessor and, I know, of the others who have worked with him 
previously. I earnestly bespeak for him the support and assistance of all. 


Ralph F. Fuchs 
August 6, 1957 


“As it was... is... shall be’ 


At a meeting of the Swarthmore Branch of the American Asso- 
ciation of University Professors, held in Swarthmore on May 15, 
1918, the following resolution was unanimously adopted : 

Resolved: that the American Association of University Profes- 
sors be asked to investigate the rapid increase of the cost of living in 
recent years and to recomemnd any means for meeting the same that 
may tend to safeguard the standards of the profession under the con- 
ditions thus created. 


AAUP Bulletin, October, 1918, p. 10. 


The increase of salaries . . . is the imperative need of the day, 
and its accomplishment should be the chief purpose of the Associa- 
tion. It should include a substantial increase in the average salaries 
paid and also large compensation to men of distinguished achieve- 
ment. Better salaries are necessary, not only to meet the increased 
cost of living, but also because it is becoming a more and more serious 
matter that young men of ability will not enter our profession. Their 
declared reason is that, while the work is attractive, the pay is quite 
inadequate to a proper standard of life. The result is that the number 
of competent instructors is steadily decreasing in our faculties. 

Portion of one of several “Principles” proposed by 
a chapter president; AAUP Bulletin, November- 
December, 1918, p. 8. 


A Letter from the General Secretary 


To the Members of the American Association of University Professors : 


No man can enter upon a period of service as the Association’s 
General Secretary without being deeply aware of the profoundly im- 
portant way our organization is helping to shape the character of 
American higher education, and of the even greater challenge that lies 
ahead. Our Association now has the support of nearly forty thousand 
teachers in the colleges and universities of the country. No other 
organization is in a position to represent the interests of such a large 
and diverse segment of the academic profession. These are days when 
the future of higher education is under re-examination at every level 
and in all of its phases. Far-reaching changes are already taking place, 
and it is clear that the process of change is only just beginning. Thus 
it is exceedingly important that the experience and judgment of the 
teacher be brought to bear at every point along the way as this process 
goes on. Clearly the American Association of University Professors 
enjoys a unique opportunity to see to it that the teacher’s voice is heard 
and that his opinions are considered as the future shape of American 
higher education is being determined. 

In the meantime, the day-to-day business of the Association has 
never been more pressing and significant. In spite of the seeming 
lessening of tension in regard to the state of American civil liberties, 
cases involving threats to academic freedom and tenure are being brought 
to the Association’s attention in greater numbers than ever before. 
For example, it is clear that many college and university teachers who 
are supporting the rulings of the United States Supreme Court con- 
cerning racial integration in the public schools are under vigorous 
attack, and are in desperate need of assistance from the profession. It 
is possible that the widespread threats to academic freedom and tenure 
inherent in this issue will prove to be even more serious than those 
that have emerged out of the excesses of the recent national effort to 
meet the threat of Communist subversion. The very existence of more 
than one great institution as a center of freedom and learning is already 
in serious jeopardy because of dissension arising out of the integration 
issue. Incalculable damage to American higher education may be done 
if the entire academic profession does not rally to the support of its 
beleaguered members in such institutions. The American Association 
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of University Professors must watch this new danger to the welfare 
of the academic profession with the greatest possible care. 

Similarly, our colleagues in some of the small colleges of the land 
are discovering that administrators and trustees in these institutions 
do not yet fully understand or abide by acceptable standards of aca- 
demic freedom and tenure. Again, these teachers are in great need 
of the encouragement and assistance that can be supplied by those 
members of the profession who have the good fortune to be members 
of faculties in institutions where light and learning prevail. 

The Association has never been in better shape to meet the many 
challenges that confront it. Under the leadership of the retiring Gen- 
eral Secretary, Ralph F. Fuchs, the quality of the personnel and organi- 
zation of the Central Office has been brought to a new high level. The 
movement toward a healthy, meaningful system of regional groupings 
within the Association goes steadily forward. At the local level, many 
chapters are strengthening their resources and are broadening their 
interests and activities. But the Association’s need for increased mem- 
bership remains acute. There is a frank and very real need for the 
larger revenues that such an increase will bring. There is an even 
greater need for the strength in numbers, wisdom, and manpower that 
an expanding membership can supply. A drive for new members must 
command the Association’s immediate, resourceful attention. The Cen- 
tral Office is now prepared to give advice and assistance in this under- 
taking. The cooperation of every chapter and member is earnestly 
invited in this effort to make our Association ever more broadly repre- 
sentative of the nation’s university professors. 

I look forward to my work as General Secretary eagerly and 
enthusiastically. I hope that I may measure up to the challenge of the 
office, and maintain the high tradition of faithful service established by 
my predecessors. As I embark upon my new duties, I shall need the 
patience and support of the Association’s members. 

Respectfully yours, 


Robert K. Carr 


Report, 1955-57, by the Retiring 
General Secretary 


This rather personal report to the Association contains an account 
of developments since my assumption of the General Secretaryship on 
September 1, 1955, together with a statement of the possibilities of prog- 
ress for the Association which my experience in office leads me to 
envisage. I hope it will not seem overly fulsome for me to say at the 
outset how greatly I value the opportunity I have had to serve the 
Association and higher education as the administrative head of our 
organization. The membership has provided every facility that could 
be used, and I have met with cordiality and cooperation on all sides. 
Within the Association there is unity and strength of purpose; on the 
outside, among other organizations in higher education, there is en- 
couragement for the Association to play the significant role of which it 
is capable. We have many reasons to look forward to the future with 
assurance. 


The Situation in September, 1955 


In September, 1955, augmented financial resources, produced by the 
increase in dues, effective that year, had become available. A very large 
accumulation of work, produced by the previous inadequacy of re- 
sources and the misfortunes of staff illness, was awaiting attention. 
The Bulletin, however, was well on the way to resumption of its regular 
schedule of publication; and the Association’s office had been placed in 
good order through the herculean efforts of Dr. Shannon, Dr. Middleton, 
and the members of the nonprofessional staff. All of these loyal co- 
workers have my eternal gratitude and have received numerous indica- 
tions of the respect and appreciation of the officers and Council of the 
Association. I bespeak for them and for their newer colleagues the 
continued thanks and regard of the entire membership. 

In confronting its tasks, the Association possessed several in- 
valuable assets, as I have pointed out to numerous chapters before which 
I have spoken. One of these was the staff of the Washington office, to 
which I have just referred. Another was the ideal location and 
characteristics of the headquarters, comprising the entire fourth floor 
of the building of the American Council on Education. The head- 
quarters are large, attractive, and comfortable, and they afford every 
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facility for effective work. The offices of many other organizations in 
the field of higher education are located in the same building. A third 
major asset, present since the founding of the Association, was the 
nature, at once unified and diversified, of its support by the dues of the 
members. A fourth asset was the Association’s record of consistent ad- 
herence to unweakened principles of academic freedom and tenure, 
courageously enunciated anew during a difficult period. Our debt to my 
predecessor, Dr. Ralph E. Himstead, for these assets is immeasurable. 

The obvious need in September, 1955, was to marshal these assets 
effectively, and to add others to them, in dealing with the Association’s 
current problems. The most pressing tasks clearly were (1) to develop 
the staff and facilities of the Washington office commensurately with 
the enhanced financial resources; (2) to complete restoring the Bulletin 
to its publication schedule, and to make full use of it to convey informa- 
tion on organizational and professional matters to the membership ; (3) to 
deal effectively with an accumulation of instances of alleged violation of 
academic freedom and tenure; (4) to keep abreast of current demands 
for Association activity in other areas of concern; and (5) to maintain 
more effective contact with the members, chapters, and regional groups 
of the Association, and improve the recruitment of new members and 
the stimulus to new chapters, which should come from the national or- 
ganization. Beyond these immediate tasks lay the need for developing 
an expanded and more diversified program of activities, involving wide- 
spread membership participation and enhanced Association influence 
in a broad range of professional matters. 


Administrative Changes 


In order to meet the expanded needs of the Association and use its 
enlarged resources effectively, the Council approved increasing the 
Association’s professional staff from three members to five. A happy 
combination of circumstances made it possible to secure the services of 
Dr. Rorabacher, commencing March 1, 1956, as a collaborator in many 
phases of the Association’s work and as the director of relations with 
members and chapters. On June 1, 1956, Dr. Fidler joined the staff as 
an additional participant in handling academic freedom and tenure cases 
and as the initiator of several new lines of activity. The Bulletin problem 
was solved by securing the agreement of Dr. Shannon to become perma- 
nent Editor in complete charge of the publication, with Dr. Middleton as 
Associate Editor. In many phases of the operations of the professional 
staff, there has been a sharing of responsibility, with coordination secured 
by means of staff meetings and informal conferences, as well as by 
daily review by all staff members of copies of the dictated outgoing 
correspondence of the preceding day. 
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Because of the loss to the American Council on Education of Mrs. 
Dorothy Smith, for many years editorial assistant on the Bulletin and 
staff assistant in the Association’s office, it became necessary to organize 
the work of the office somewhat differently. Mrs. Stockton Banks be- 
came editorial assistant on the Bulletin in September, 1955, and was also 
charged with developing the Association’s accumulation of books and 
pamphlets into an organized, though small, library, under the general 
direction of Dr. Middleton. The supervisory responsibilities of Mrs. 
Florence Kite and Mrs. Mary V. Wilson, senior staff members, were 
specifically allocated. On July 1, 1956, after a survey by Mrs. Opal D. 
David as temporary consultant had identified future needs, Mrs. Marjorie 
Moore became administrative assistant to the General Secretary, charged 
with making arrangements for the Annual Meetings and other arrange- 
ments for which the General Secretary is responsible, and with handling 
personnel matters and coordinating the work of the office on behalf of 
the General Secretary. Despite the addition of three members to the 
stenographic and secretarial staff to provide for the needs of the enlarged 
professional staff, turnover in the clerical staff and the adoption of cer- 
tain improvements in work methods have made it possible to keep the 
size of the total nonprofessional staff at the same number, eighteen, as in 
September, 1955. 

Dr. Owens’ acceptance of the treasurership in late 1955 and the 
appointment of an investment committee have rendered the Association’s 
financial reserve far more productive than before. Earnings from it 
have risen from approximately $800 a year to approximately $3000. 
Financial procedures have been improved in a number of respects, in- 
cluding the bonding of Association personnel who handle funds. The 
auditing of the Association’s books, which had fallen behind, was brought 
down to date promptly. A businesslike handling of financial affairs 
seems assured for the indefinite future. 

Physical changes in the headquarters office, previously summarized 
in the Bulletin, made possible a rearrangement and consolidation of 
personnel, together with a redistribution of shelving and storage space, 
which both added to the efficiency of operations and permitted sub-rent- 
ing of six rooms on one portion of the floor, instead of two as before. 
The benefit of enlarged income as a result of this development is en- 
hanced by the advantage of having the staff of the American College 
Public Relations Association added to that of the American Alumni 
Council as close neighbors. Other physical changes which have resulted 
in improved operations include the installation of automatic letter-open- 
ing and mailing machines and of an automatic intercommunicating tele- 
phone system with two outside lines. If, as is to be expected, the staff 
of the Association grows in size with the future growth of the Associa- 
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tion, re-absorption of the space now rented to others and the addition 
of lines to the telephone system will easily accommodate four more 
professional staff members and the additional equipment and non- 
professional personnel that will be needed. 


Academic Freedom and Tenure Cases 


The precise size of the September, 1955, backlog of pending academic 
freedom and tenure cases was not immediately ascertainable. The latest 
available statistics (Bulletin, Vol. 41, p. 20) showed 108 cases pending at 
the end of 1954; but these were not identifiable in the files, in which 
many cases previously closed had not been segregated, and which 
embodied no classification to show the disposition of cases subsequently 
received. Most of the cases in need of attention were, however, known 
to the members of the staff. A subsequent survey of the files (Bulletin, 
Vol. 42, p. 706) produced an accurate count of the cases and determina- 
tion of their disposition, and resulted in the segregation of pending cases 
into a single file. A card file of the docket of pending cases has also been 
established, so as to permit ready reference and periodic checks upon the 
status of these cases. A definition of the concept of a “case,” limiting it 
to instances in which the freedom or tenure rights of individual faculty 
members are alleged to be threatened or to have been violated, has been 
adopted, so as to permit more accurate statistics to be kept. 

Many of the cases pending in 1955 involved situations that had 
developed out of Congressional investigations and other measures which 
formed part of the national effort to combat Communism. Professor 
Sullivan, who became Chairman of Committee A at the expiration of 
the 1955 Annual Meeting, and who, at President Britton’s request, had 
examined the case files earlier in that year, did not feel that his commit- 
tee should assume responsibility for disposing of this backlog and also 
for keeping abreast of current business. The manner in which this 
situation was handled through the appointment of the Special Committee 
on Academic Freedom and Tenure in the Quest for National Security is 
now well known. The membership of this committee overlapped largely 
with that of the new Committee A which President Britton appointed ; 
and the two committees proceeded in collaboration; but the Special 
Committee reported independently to the Council and to the Forty- 
second Annual Meeting. Its province was twofold: (1) to enunciate 
the application of the 1940 Statement of Principles on Academic 
Freedom and Tenure to circumstances brought about by the national 
effort to combat Communism; and (2) to render a report on those 
situations in which academic administrations had, on the basis of facts 
which were not in dispute, established a public record of their actions 
on which a judgment could be expressed. The quality and importance 
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of the Committee’s report and the resulting actions of the Forty-second 
Annual Meeting require no amplification here. 

The Special Committee was unable to deal finally with incidents 
it reviewed in the New York municipal colleges and six other institu- 
tions, because the public record surrounding the actions taken was not 
sufficiently complete. Supplementary investigations by visiting com- 
mittees into the incidents at five of these institutions, together with 
other freedom and tenure investigations, required a large amount of time 
and correspondence during the ensuing year. Several additional in- 
quiries into long-pending cases have been completed, and several new 
inquiries have been launched. 

Members of the Association who have been asked to serve on 
investigating committees have responded willingly, and have devoted 
untold amounts of time to their tasks. The identification of members 
who might be invited to serve has occasionally not been easy; for not 
only must there be adequate acquaintance with those approached, but 
consideration must be given to geographical factors, subject-matter fields 
of those approached, and types of institutions in which they are faculty 
members. To be available for service as investigating committee mem- 
bers, and to assist in the informal adjustment of difficulties which often 
are brought to the attention of the Association before a dismissal or 
non-reappointment has taken place, members of the Association through- 
out the country have agreed to serve as members of panels to aid in 
the work of Committee A, which have been established in each of the 
Association’s ten electoral Districts. A considerable number of panel 
members have already served on investigating committees, and in one 
important instance a panel member has performed noteworthy service 
by visiting an institution and rendering effective advice to the parties 
to a bitter dispute, after consultation with them and their colleagues. 
The Association’s office continues to conduct a large volume of corre- 
spondence, inquiring into alleged violations of freedom and tenure 
rights and seeking adjustments where possible. 

The Association’s views of the application of the 1940 Statement of 
Principles on Academic Freedom and Tenure to situations growing 
out of the effort to combat Communism, based on the report of the Special 
Committee on Academic Freedom and Tenure in the Quest for Na- 
tional Security, have not been fully accommodated to those previously 
expressed by other organizations in higher education. The task of 
securing an adjustment of such conflicts as exist remains to be accom- 
plished and is one of the most important confronting the Association. 
Wise action in cases still before the Association will assist in this task. 
Court decisions adopting the same viewpoint as the Association’s on 
some issues, including the effect that may be given to invocation of the 
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Fifth Amendment in passing on the fitness of a staff member, have been 
helpful. Careful analysis of the positions actually taken by various or- 
ganizations, including this Association, as distinguished from the 
emphases and verbal embellishments in the formulation of these positions, 
indicates that the actual conflicts of policy are minimal. The elimina- 
tion of these conflicts through future collaboration and interchange of 
views seems probable. 

Cordial collaboration by the Association with the Commission on 
Academic Freedom and Tenure of the Association of American Colleges 
has gone forward. A special joint committee to formulate advisory 
procedural standards for colleges and universities in situations where 
the dismissal of faculty members is contemplated has been at work since 
the spring of 1956. The completion of these standards, which have 
received preliminary approval within both organizations, seems as- 
sured. Their availability should contribute much to eliminating pro- 
cedural deficiencies that have caused trouble in past situations, including 
many of the incidents reviewed by the Special Committee. Collaboration 
in formulating other model statements in matters of freedom and tenure, 
such as a statement of desirable regulations on the bestowal of tenure, 
would be of benefit and should be attempted. The 1940 Statement of 
basic principles is ambiguous on several points and is not beyond im- 
provement. Although its modification should not be attempted before 
substantial indications of probable agreement are obtained, the State- 
ment should not be regarded as final. The seven-year maximum period 
of probation, which the 1940 Statement specifies, is violated in a number 
of institutions. Enforcement of this maximum should be improved, or a 
more effective provision be drafted. 

It is important to recognize, too, that the Association has not brought 
its own investigative procedures to a final state. Informal in character 
and resting to a large extent on the voluntary cooperation of witnesses 
and administrations, these procedures involve peculiarly difficult prob- 
lems of evidence, notice to affected parties, and the like. Committee A 
approved a new detailed formulation of these procedures in August, 1957. 
A radically different process of enforcing the principles of academic free- 
dom and tenure from that now prevailing is at least theoretically possible. 
If the principal organizations in higher education were to achieve sub- 
stantial unity and firmness of purpose with regard to these principles, 
they could establish a joint tribunal to entertain complaints of violation. 
The American Association of University Professors, in instances where 
attempts at adjustment failed, might present cases to the tribunal accord- 
ing to a procedure that permitted stronger effort to ferret out the truth. 
It is not my intention to advocate even the ultimate adoption of such a 
procedure; but the possibility of a firmer sanction than the present 
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method of unilateral inquiry and censure, as a means of sustaining the 
principles of freedom and tenure, should not be placed out of mind. 
Effective use of the accrediting process should be sought for this purpose ; 
and there seems to be no barrier to cooperation with accrediting agencies 
to this end. 

In certain situations it may fall within the province of the Associa- 
tion to forestall great harm to higher education by focusing professional 
and public attention upon practices violative of academic freedom and 
tenure, that would be generally opposed, but which other organizations 
in higher education tend to overlook. Such a situation is presented by 
the conflict over integration in Southern colleges and universities today. 
Prompt, vigorous action should be directed against any demonstrable 
invasion of the freedom of faculty members to discuss the integration 
issue both within their institutions and publicly, to the end that a pattern 
of enforced conformity over this issue may not harden into a permanent 
impairment of the quality of higher education in the South. There is no 
doubt that, as of 1957, many present and prospective faculty members in 
Southern colleges and universities are choosing to go elsewhere when 
opportunity offers, or that, for this reason, the condition of higher educa- 
tion in the Deep South will have deteriorated deplorably in another ten 
years if corrective steps are not taken. 

In general, the Association’s work in the freedom and tenure field 
will be rendered increasingly effective as means are found to supple- 
ment the traditional case-by-case enforcement of principles with other 
measures. The specific formulation of views to meet new issues and the 
preparation of new standards, whether advisory or designed to be 
implemented, serve as examples of the methods that can be used. The 
work of the new Committee on State Antisubversive Legislation involves 
a promising attack on conditions lying outside the colleges and universi- 
ties themselves. 


Enlarged Program of Activity 


In the early years of the Association’s history numerous committees, 
concerned with many subjects of professional importance, came into 
existence and functioned actively. Some of them rendered noteworthy 
reports which remain influential. The Association, moreover, played 
an active role in the formation of the Teachers Insurance and Annuity 
Association and the American Council on Education. On the whole, 
however, absorption of the Association’s resources by work in the free- 
dom and tenure field caused its work in other areas, aside from the 
publication of the Bulletin, to diminish until, during the decade since 
World War II, only Committee T and Committee Z have remained 
active in addition to Committee A. The biennial salary reports of 
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Committee Z and the occasional noteworthy reports of Committee T 
on faculty participation in college and university government absorbed 
the resources of those committees. The staff of the Association, and 
particularly Dr. Himstead as General Secretary, remained active in the 
affairs of higher education centering in Washington; but means were 
lacking for conveying the results of this activity to the membership. It 
seemed essential, in September, 1955, that the Association’s expanded 
resources be used in part to re-establish a balanced program, and to 
secure the participation of representative members of the Association 
throughout the country in carrying that program forward. 

In the fall of 1956, the Council approved an expanded committee 
structure, which has since been placed in effect (Bulletin, vol. 43, p. 93). 
The Council’s statement of the functions of the committees served also 
as a statement of the Association’s projected program. This program 
has been initiated through the appointment of many committee members, 
through correspondence, and through meetings of all but a few of the 
committees during the spring of 1957, mostly in conjunction with the 
Forty-third Annual Meeting. In this way, professional ethics, the 
problems of teaching and research (including recruitment of the academic 
profession), accreditation, faculty-administration relations, various as- 
pects of the economic status of faculty members, and the Association’s 
own history, are commencing to receive their due share of attention. 

It is unnecessary to summarize here the present status of the work 
of the various committees, since an account of the committee meetings 
and programs will be included in the issue of the Bulletin which carries 
this report. The committees fall into two categories: those concerned 
with the matters of professional concern that have been mentioned in this 
report, and those that deal with certain matters internal to the Association. 

The province of Committee B on Professional Ethics has evoked 
considerable interest among members of the Association, for the feeling 
is strong that much needs to be done to render the members of college 
and university faculties more genuinely and fully a unified profession, and 
that proper attention to standards of professional conduct is an essential 
part of this process. Such standards will, of course, reflect a sense of 
professional responsibility, such as is already encouragingly widespread. 
Success in Committee B’s work will unquestionably enhance the influence 
of the Association, as well as render material aid in appraising the alleged 
misconduct of faculty members which is sometimes put forward in justifi- 
cation of dismissals and non-reappointments that come to the attention 
of Committee A. 

The charge of Committee C on Teaching, Research, and Publication, 
which includes the problems of recruiting and training new members of 
the academic profession, is of enormous importance in the present stage 
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of educational affairs, in which enlargement of numbers and increased 
effectiveness in the performance of duties are an obvious necessity because 
of prospective increases in enrollments. Faculty members, more than 
any other element in higher education, are charged with responsibility 
for doing everything possible to meet future needs and at the same 
time safeguard the quality of teaching and the adequacy of ongoing re- 
search and creative work. The responsibility of Committee Z on the 
Economic Status of the Profession is closely related to that of Committee 
C, and it embraces many aspects. Not only salaries, but retirement an- 
nuities and other “fringe benefits,” tax questions, and methods of securing 
the needed resources fall within this committee’s province. Subcommit- 
tees have been established to deal with these matters, and the one on taxa- 
tion is actively presenting the Association’s views in Federal tax pro- 
ceedings. 

The responsibility of Committee T on Faculty-Administration Re- 
lations breaks down into similarly numerous categories. These embrace 
all aspects of faculty-administration relations, not only by way of research, 
but also with relation to methods of securing the adoption of desired 
policies. In the long run, in my opinion, the attainment of a secure posi- 
tion of responsibility for faculties in the conduct of colleges and univer- 
sities would contribute more to the attainment of the Association’s ob- 
jectives for higher education than any other possible development. 

Committee D on Accrediting has a difficult assignment, cutting 
across all matters of major concern to the Association. The needed 
participation of faculty members in the accrediting process, both as 
members of visiting committees and as faculty members bringing condi- 
tions and problems in their institutions to the attention of these com- 
mittees, is a widely neglected aspect of academic citizenship. At the 
same time, many of the policies espoused by the Association, in addi- 
tion to the maintenance of freedom and tenure, could be largely effectu- 
ated through the accrediting process, if fruitful relationships with the 
accrediting agencies could be established. The National Commission on 
Accrediting, with which Committee D and the Association’s office have 
been in close touch, affords a channel through which these matters can 
be considered. 

The words “academic citizenship” seem best to express the profes- 
sional responsibilities of which the Association seeks to become a more 
adequate instrument. Many of the Association’s chapters have done 
effective work in certain of the areas mentioned. If the national organiza- 
tion can become a reasonably effective means of stimulating, strengthen- 
ing, and coordinating future efforts by the chapters, as well as of dealing 
with the same problems at the national level, much progress can be 
made. 
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The Association’s continuing place in national educational affairs 
remains to be determined. Its role in relation to academic freedom and 
tenure is well established and remains secure. An equal role with rela- 
tion to professional ethics seems clearly attainable. Numerous organiza- 
tions in higher education, composed largely of colleges and universities 
as institutions or of academic administrators, are actively at work on 
all of the other problems of current importance. The faculties, not less 
than other elements in the academic community, are represented by the 
administrative officers of their institutions in the work of these organiza- 
tions. Much of this work is conducted effectively with the aid of founda- 
tion grants. There is some question, therefore, whether the faculty 
interest and viewpoint require representation at the national level 
through a separate organization, and whether a primarily dues-supported 
operation can be successful. The indications are favorable, however, and 
the need for the Association’s work is generally recognized. 

The Association is an important constituent member of the Ameri- 
can Council on Education, which embraces virtually all of the organiza- 
tions concerned with higher education, and it is regularly requested to 
participate in the conferences and meetings which the Council and other 
educational organizations, as well as the United States Office of Educa- 
tion, summon from time to time. The Association could itself initiate 
meetings and conferences to take up problems of especial concern to it. 
In many gatherings, the representatives of the Association are regularly 
assumed to possess the ability to state faculty viewpoints with consider- 
able authority, and it seems to be definitely useful for them to attempt to 
do so. They can succeed only if the affairs of the Association are so con- 
ducted as to marshal the judgment of its members for expression by the 
Association’s representatives, and if Association members can become 
available for continuous work on some of the problems that require atten- 
tion at the national level. It is legitimate to hope that, by means of such 
activity, the Association will occupy an increasingly influential place in 
the deliberations of higher education on many subjects, and that the 
sparseness of direct faculty representation on official and semiofficial edu- 
cational bodies, which has been the subject of considerable comment in 
the Association, will consequently tend to disappear. 

Primary reliance on dues to support the Association’s work does 
not preclude an effort to enlarge the extent and effectiveness of the 
Association’s program by means of specific research projects, con- 
ferences, and publications, financed by grants from foundations and 
other outside sources. There is every reason to believe that suitably for- 
mulated projects presented by the Association would be cordially re- 
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ceived by organizations having funds to dispense. The Association’s 
continuing program would be greatly aided, and many collateral benefits 
would probably ensue, if special inquiries into such matters as the actual 
status of faculty members in their institutions, faculty attitudes, faculty 
working conditions, the methods of teaching, the motivation of young 
people with relation to academic careers, the structure of faculty 
organization, and economic conditions affecting the status of faculty 
members could be carried on with granted funds. It would also be bene- 
ficial to finance by the same means broadly representative conferences and 
special publications on matters of concern to the Association. As 
soon as the professional staff can be enlarged sufficiently to prepare 
projects of this sort for submission, a beginning should be made along 
this line. Even without this form of assistance, a program of special 
publications, setting forth the Association’s position on freedom and 
tenure, faculty salaries, and perhaps other matters, should be undertaken. 

Special services by the Association to higher education or to the 
academic profession might also be financed by grants from outside. In 
the fall of 1955, conversations were begun with the Association of 
American Colleges, looking to the establishment of a register of retired 
faculty members available for employment in institutions other than 
those from which they have retired. Several conferences on the same 
subject, initiated by other organizations, also took place. As a result, 
pursuant to authorization by the Association’s Council, a project for 
the establishment of such a register was submitted jointly by the two 
associations, in August, 1956, to the Fund for the Advancement of Edu- 
cation. A six-member joint committee of the two associations was 
established in the spring of 1957, to give preliminary consideration to 
the register plan and to submit a revised proposal and prepare for 
administering the project if the grant should be made. The Ford Foun- 
dation, in June, 1957, awarded the amount requested, and preparations 
are under way at this writing to launch the project as an undertaking 
of the two associations under a director responsible to the joint com- 
mittee. 

The retired professors’ register will be valuable not only for what 
it may accomplish, but as an indication of continued close cooperation 
with the Association of American Colleges, and as a forerunner of other 
possible services to higher education by the Association in collaboration 
with others. The development of the register has been paralleled by 
joint efforts, including a conference, between the Subcommittee on Re- 
tirement of Committee Z and the Association of American Colleges’ Com- 
mission on Faculty and Staff Benefits, to prepare an up-to-date state- 
ment on retirement and other faculty benefits, replacing the Statement 
of 1950. A tentative draft of the new statement has been agreed upon. 
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Also by way of special projects, the Association has recently under- 
taken to administer the annual Academic Freedom Award, made pos- 
sible by a gift to the Association from the alumni and faculty of the 
University of Wisconsin Experimental College. A further project will 
result from the Association’s own Academic Freedom Fund, established 
by gifts of certain of the Association’s members and supporters in 
appreciation of the accomplishments of the 1956 Special Committee and 
Annual Meeting. These evidences of confidence in the Association’s 
work and opportunities for enlarged service are highly gratifying. 


Organizational Structure and Operations 


A major accomplishment of the past two years has been the 
adoption, by the Forty-third Annual Meeting, of a new Constitution, 
which was proposed by Committee O after elaborate consideration. 
This document, replacing the former Constitution and By-Laws, simpli- 
fies the organization’s governing law and defines for the first time 
the scope of the powers of the Council and of Meetings of the Associa- 
tion. The new Constitution also makes specific provision for area 
conferences of chapters, such as had become established in a considerable 
number of states, metropolitan areas, and regions for the purpose of 
exchanging information and experience and of considering common 
problems. Interest in organizational issues had been intense among the 
membership, and numerous proposals for reorganization, including some 
which involved a high degree of decentralization, had been made. The 
new document preserves the former centralized structure, but en- 
courages local initiative as well as effective deliberation and action by 
national meetings. I am confident that the unity which emerged in the 
consideration and adoption of the new Constitution will continue, and 
that future organizational changes, if required, can be made without 
sharp controversies. 

The means of communication between the officers, Council, and 
Washington office on the one hand, and the members, chapters, and area 
groups on the other hand, which have been employed during the past 
two years, have included new departments in the Bulletin and rather 
frequent visits to chapters by members of the headquarters staff and 
by Council and committee members. These, plus a generous use of 
letters from headquarters to the chapters, have increased the spread of 
representation in the Annual Meetings. The attendance in both 1956 
and 1957 was considerably larger than before; but more important is 
the fact that the attendance consisted largely of accredited delegates 
who sat throughout the sessions, rather than of casual attendants from 
the vicinity of the Meetings, and that there was a wide geographical 
distribution of delegates. Given the further development of the Associ- 
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ation’s program and of membership participation in that program, addi- 
tional progress in transforming the meetings into important constituent 
assemblies seems likely. 


Chapter Activities 


The level of activity and of effectiveness among the Association’s 
518 chapters inevitably varies from place to place and from time to time ; 
but I have been impressed by the number of instances in which strong 
chapters have contributed effectively to the formulation and adoption 
of sound educational policies by their institutions. Even where faculties 
are well organized officially, there often is need for local watchfulness in 
freedom and tenure matters, and for discussion and research leading to 
chapter proposals to faculty and administration. I have noted significant 
instances of this kind of chapter activity, in some of which the national 
organization has aided by means of stimulation and advice. There is 
need for national correlation of the research activities of chapters and 
regional groups, such as it will be one of the functions of the national 
committees to supply. 

In addition to influencing institutional policies, chapters should 
be alert to discover and point out to the faculties those areas in which 
individual and collective faculty responsibility calls for work to be done. 
The attraction of qualified young people to the academic profession and 
their preparation for faculty membership is such an area at the present 
time. Undoubtedly, the strongest Association possible will be one in 
which local groups are aware of local and national needs and are zealous 
to meet those needs by wise, vigorous action. 


Membership and Organizational Prospects 


There has been need to adopt many measures to strengthen the rela- 
tions of the Association to its members and chapters, and to stimulate 
the Association’s growth. The accuracy of the mailing list of the 
Bulletin has been improved ; the membership figures have been rendered 
more precise and detailed; and the speed in handling membership trans- 
actions has been increased. The deposit of checks, the handling of 
membership correspondence, and the coordination of membership lists 
with those of the chapter officers and of the Bulletin’s printer are handled 
on a current basis, without delay. Lapsed memberships are counted 
as of the year in which they occur, instead of with a year’s lag, as before. 
Membership figures now reflect the different classes of membership, and 
continuous effort is made to see to it that required transfers from Junior 
membership and to Associate membership take place. Hence the Associ- 
ation’s actual strength appears in the published figures, and the waste of 
returned Bulletins and communications is reduced to a minimum. 


— 
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Coordination with chapter officers is secured by means of several 
devices: (1) continuous correspondence with regard to membership 
lists and operating problems; (2) circular letters to chapter officers; (3) 
an annual report from chapter secretaries each fall, not only with 
respect to membership, but, commencing in the fall of 1955, with an 
account on a form sent from Washington of significant activities and 
developments ; and (4) a new loose-leaf manual, /nformation for Chap- 
ter Officers, which was distributed initially in the fall of 1956 and will 
be rendered current by the mailing of supplementary and replacement 
pages from time to time. This manual contains full data, instructions, 
and suggestions with regard to membership eligibility, classes and con- 
ditions of membership, the Association’s organization, and chapter 
activities and policies. The formation of new chapters has been stimu- 
lated in several different ways. Recruitment of new members has also 
been intensified. In all of this work the assistance of members of Com- 
mittee E has been invaluable, and the organizing efforts of Committee E 
and Committee F promise to be of great assistance in the future. 

Careful consideration needs to be given as promptly as possible 
to the dues structure of the Association, and to the level of dues. A 
sliding scale, geared to the income of the members, might afford needed 
relief to some whose salaries are still woefully inadequate, and might 
stimulate the growth in membership. Nevertheless, administrative 
problems would arise, and possibilities of dissatisfaction cannot be over- 
looked. Membership eligibility was given extensive consideration by a 
special committee in the fall of 1955, and has had continuous adminis- 
trative consideration since that time. Many problems, especially those 
relating to college and university staff members whose duties are only 
doubtfully academic, have been resolved. The list of institutions ap- 
proved for membership purposes has been adjusted more closely to 
national and regional accreditation. The maintenance of satisfactory 
policies should not present a major problem in the future. 

A loss of approximately ten per cent in the membership of the 
Association took place in the two years 1955 and 1956. This decline, 
resulting largely from lapsed memberships and a severe reduction in 
nominations to new membership in 1955, seems to have been occasioned 
by the dues increase and by a relaxation of recruitment activity. Ap- 
proximately 100 resignations were grounded on disagreement with the 
Association’s policies. There was a gratifying increase of nominations 
in 1956, followed by a still further increase in the first part of 1957. 
Dues income in 1957 has more than kept pace with that in 1956. A 
resumption of the Association’s steady growth, as it occurred prior to 
1955, is not yet assured, however. The augmented current budget 
involves a deficit, which has been incurred in the belief that increased 
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activity would stimulate membership growth. This growth must ma- 
terialize if curtailment of staff and program in 1958 or, at the latest, 1959, 
is to be avoided. 

The state of the Association’s membership is reflected in detail in 
a report, elsewhere in this issue,’ by Dr. Rorabacher. Her work in 
improving the Association’s membership position has been prodigious, 
and the organization is heavily in her debt for her accomplishment, 
produced by intelligent and devoted effort, during the sixteen months she 
served on the Association’s staff. We have her assurance that she will 
remain active as a member at Purdue University and on Committee F. 


Conclusion 


The succession of Professor Carr to the General Secretaryship, 
effective September 1, 1957, gives justification for increased confidence 
in the future. He is ideally qualified for the post. I bespeak for him 
the same support and cooperation as have been extended to me. It is 
gratifying to me that I shall continue to serve in an advisory capacity 
as counsel to the Association, and I look forward with great pleasure to 
my future contact with many in the Association whom it has become my 
privilege to know. I shall contribute as much as possible from the store 
of information I have built up in two years of enriching experience. 


Ralph F. Fuchs 


August, 1, 1957 
* See below, pp. 523-31. 
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Himstead Portrait Project 


Among those who have served the Association with distinction, 
Ralph E. Himstead holds a unique place. Few other members, if any, 
have made the Association’s interest so unreservedly their own. No one 
else has served nearly so long in the General Secretaryship, or has been 
so completely identified with the Association in the minds of teachers, 
administrative officers, and others conversant with higher education. 
He gave the Association’s Central Office its special “central” character 
as not only the place where records are kept and business in transacted, 
but the focus of the Association’s professional activities, especially in 
the development and support of principles pertaining to academic freedom 
and tenure. His influence continues to be felt throughout the Associa- 
tion, particularly in the operations of the Central Office. 

The Council acted most appropriately, therefore, when, in Novem- 
ber, 1956, it unanimously approved, as a tribute in which “many members 
of the Association would wish to share,” a portrait of Ralph Himstead, to 
hang in the office which so completely absorbed his energies, where he 
was working when touched by the hand of death, and where his spirit so 
strongly abides. 

The Portrait Committee, authorized by the Council, has been appointed 
by President White,’ and is ready to receive contributions, small or large. 
No “campaign” is contemplated, in the belief that this is a project in 
which many members of the Association will be eager to share. If the 
total amount collected is excessive, each contributor’s wishes will be re- 
spected about a pro rata return or an appropriate use of the surplus. 
Contributions may be sent to the Association’s Central Office, or to any 
member of the committee; checks should be drawn to the American 
Association of University Professors, with indication of the purpose 
thereon, or in an accompanying note. 

George Pope Shannon 


"Clarence E. Ayres (Texas), Glenn A. Bakkum (Oregon State), Clarence 
Berdahl (Illinois), Frederick K. Beutel (Nebraska), William E. Britton (Cali- 
fornia), Jewell Hughes Bushey (Hunter), Frederick S. Deibler (Northwestern, 
Emeritus), William F. Edgerton (Chicago), D. F. Fleming (Vanderbilt), Chair- 
man, James Holladay (Alabama), Mark H. Ingraham (Wisconsin), Edward C. 
Kirkland (Bowdoin), W. T. Laprade (Duke, Emeritus), Harold N. Lee (Tulane), 
Ralph H. Lutz (Stanford, Emeritus), Fred B. Millett (Wesleyan), Lucius Gaston 
Moffatt (Virginia), Chesley J. Posey (lowa), George Pope Shannon (Central 
Office), Secretary, Richard H. Shryock (Johns Hopkins), Warren Taylor (Oberlin), 
Paul W. Ward (Syracuse), George C. Wheeler (North Dakota), Eugene H. 
Wilson (Colorado), Quincy Wright (Chicago, Emeritus). 


Needs, Resources, and Priorities in 
Higher Educational Planning 


By JOHN P. LEWIS, WILLIAM. G. PINNELL, 
and HERMAN B WELLS 


Indiana University 


The Problem and the Approach 


Like any planning problem, the task of choosing the best course for 
higher educational policies during the next fifteen years involves the 
reconciling of needs and resources. Those attempting to chart the 
nation’s higher educational policies are oppressively aware of many ur- 
gent needs—for meeting the demands of larger enrollments, for better 
faculty salaries, for expanded facilities, for increased student aid, etc. 
All of these are eminently worthy demands, and there is a natural reluc- 
tance to assign a sequence of priorities among them. However, in the 
planning now under way, there has not yet been enough attention to the 
availability of resources for meeting the needs. The present thesis is 
that the total economic resources available to higher education during 
the coming fifteen years will be relatively limited; that, for intelligent 
planning, an order of priorities therefore is going to have to be assigned ; 
and that the very essence of sound higher educational policy at this point 
is to assign the highest priority to faculty salaries. 

If this principle is not clearly grasped at the beginning of this new 
expansion phase, the outcome is almost certain to be perverse. For, in 
the absence of some predetermined priorities, inadvertent, happenstance 
priorities will inevitably emerge as excessive needs encounter limited 
resources. And the category of needs sure to suffer—given the easier 
salability of new buildings and new institutions—will be faculty salaries. 
This would not only be hard on the teaching profession; the hard facts 
of market economics guarantee that it would cause a deterioration in the 
quality of higher education that could be disastrous for the country. 


Resource Limits on the Expansion of Higher Education 
During the Next Fifteen Y ears 


Higher education claims economic resources just as other economic 
“end uses” do. In this respect it competes with personal consumption 
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expenditures, with private investment, and with a whole range of public 
spending programs. The total resources that higher education can 
claim in 1970 will depend on two things: first, the total output of the 
economy at that time and, second, the percentage of total output devoted 
to this purpose. 

Many reputable economists and economic agencies in the past few 
years have made projections to indicate what, assuming full employment, 
the total output of the U. S. economy will be five or ten or fifteen years 
hence. Such estimates tend to be in relatively close agreement because 
they depend simply upon the projecting of a few factors—changes in the 
labor force, changes in the average hours worked, and changes in labor 
productivity—which can be estimated with some confidence from past 
trends in the economy. In the following calculations, we have adopted 
what might be called “a middle of the road” gross national product 
projection of this kind—one that is neither particularly conservative nor 
optimistic—made by Professor Robert C. Turner of Indiana University. 
Professor Turner estimates that, measured in 1956 prices, the American 
economy in 1970 will have a full employment gross national product of 
$633 billion.* 

The fraction of total output that will be available to higher educa- 
tion in 1970 is more difficult to estimate. In 1953-54, higher education 
claimed $3.4 billion, or 0.95 per cent of the gross national product. By 
dint of strenuous efforts by both public and private colleges and uni- 
versities and their supporters, this share had been raised substantially 
above the position in 1939-40, when an expenditure of $758 million 
on higher education*® represented 0.79 per cent of the gross national 
product. At the present time, the endowment of private institutions and 
the public revenue sources of public institutions already are under very 
heavy pressures. It may well be that the fraction of total real income 

*“The American Economy in 1970,” The Appraisal Journal, April 1956, pp. 
165-172. Turner’s estimate is $616 billion in 1955 prices, which, in 1956 prices, is 
equivalent to $633 billion. 

? The dollar figure is taken from the U. S. Office of Education, Biennial Survey 
of Education in the United States, 1953-54, Ch. 4, “Statistics of Higher Education, 
Receipts, Expenditures, and Property, 1953-54.” Our practice in the text will be 
to estimate the changes over time in the grand total of expenditures on higher edu- 
cation as a percentage of gross national product. The recent report, Higher Educa- 
tion in a Decade of Decision, by The Educational Policies Commission of the Na- 
tional Education Association (Washington, 1957) makes a similar analysis with 
respect to a smaller total—namely, the grand total less expenditures on so-called 
“auxiliary enterprises.” Which is the better basis for measuring the share of total 
resources allocated to higher education depends upon whether, in practice, outlays 
on auxiliary enterprises have tended to draw upon the same revenue sources which 
support other higher education expenditures—t.e., taxes, fees and tuition, endow- 
ment income, gifts, and research contracts—or, instead, have been self-supporting in 
the manner that it is usually argued they should be. Actually, the present scheme 
of analysis could use either the larger or the smaller of these “totals” and reach 


| the same conclusions. 
*U.S. Office of Education, of. cit. 
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and output now being taken by higher education cannot be appreciably 
raised during the next fifteen years." 

However, this would be too pessimistic a premise for purposes of 
educational planning. Instead, it will be assumed that, through re- 
doubled efforts on the part of educators and their supporters, the share 
of the gross national product going to higher education will continue to be 
lifted during the coming fifteen years and in fact will be raised as rapidly 
as it was during the period of substantial increase from 1940 to the 
present. In view of the very strong competition for resources that is 
bound to be forthcoming from other quarters during the 1960’s—urgent 
demands, for example, for a radically expanded highway system and for 
an unprecedented surge of urban development and redevelopment—this is 
an ambitious assumption. Anything more ambitious probably would be 
quite unrealistic. 

It can thus be estimated that, stated in 1956 dollars, the total re- 
sources available for American higher education in 1970 may run as 
high as, but are very unlikely to exceed, 1.14 per cent of the gross national 
product, ($633 billion) or $7.2 billion. 


The Present Distribution of Higher Educational Expenditures Among 
Competing Needs 

In 1953-54, of the total expenditures on higher education ($3.4 
billion), $2.27 billion, or 66.5 per cent, went for so-called “education and 
general” expenses (i.¢., current operating expenses other than for “aux- 
iliary enterprises”) ; $540 million, or 15.7 per cent, went for “auxiliary 
enterprises” (residences, dining halls, student unions, and other such 
services which tend to be self-supporting ) ; $530 million, or 15.6 per cent, 
was used for plant expansion; and $74 million, or 2.2 per cent, was 
allocated to scholarships, fellowships, and prizes.? 

The national faculty salary bill in 1953-54 was about $1.1 billion. 
The U. S. Office of Education estimates that outlays for resident in- 
struction alone were slightly less than $1 billion. The inclusion of 
the salaries of administrative officers probably would raise the figure 
about 10 per cent. Rough alternative estimates—one, that the faculty 
salary bill probably accounted for about one-half of total “education and 
general expenses,” and the other, that in 1953-54 approximately 200,000 
faculty personnel nationally had average salaries of somewhere between 
$5000 and $6000—point to the same conclusion, 

* This would be especially probable if the economy should continue to suffer 
from substantial price inflation. For both the fixed dollar-value securities in the 
portfolios of private institutions and the yield of real property taxes tend, in periods 
of rising prices, to lag behind the rising costs of educational services. 

?U. S. Office of Education, op. cit. 


_ *U.S. Office of Education, Summary of 1953-54 Financial Statistics of Institu- 
tions of Higher Education, Circular No. 488, August, 1956. 
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The Priority of the Salary Requirement 


None of the new techniques and new procedures that have been 
introduced into higher education have changed the fact that the one es- 
sential requirement for good teaching is good teachers, and for good 
research, good researchers. In our society, our colleges and universities 
uniquely serve as carriers of the culture and as the breeding centers of 
new ideas. For these purposes they need, above all, strong faculties. 

The fact is that for at least a half century the material incentives 
that we have been offering to attract outstanding personnel into a pro- 
fession that is uniquely strategic, so far as the long-term interests of the 
community are concerned, have been in a relative decline. This fact is 
graphically demonstrated in Beardsley Ruml’s recent study. If we con- 
sider the relative decline in faculty salaries only since 1940, and not 
since 1910, as Ruml does, their purchasing power (even before taxes) 
is a little lower than it was then. Moreover, from the academic year 
1939-40 to the academic year 1953-54, the average real personal income 
per member of the labor force in the United States rose 63 per cent, and 
it has risen another 15 percentage points in the three years since 1953- 
54. Thus, a rise of 75 or 80 per cent in faculty salaries is necessary to 
restore the college teaching profession to the same competitive position in 
the professional labor market that it occupied before World War II. 

On top of this, we can expect, during the next decade and a half, 
as the foregoing projection of gross national product implies, that output 
per member of the labor force, and consequently, also, real personal 
income per member of the labor force, will grow about 2'/» per cent 
each year. If college teaching is to regain and retain its prewar position 
in the labor market, faculty salaries must not only recover their relative 
loss since 1939-40; they must keep pace with this further growth in 
competing incomes which, by 1969-70, very probably will amount to 
more than 35 per cent. 

And on top of this, the intensity of the competition of other indus- 
tries and occupations for the talents of qualified collegiate teachers is 
rapidly increasing. Ph.D.’s are a far more attractive commodity to 
business and government than they were fifteen vears ago, and alterna- 
tive employments exist for a much broader range of subject matter 
specialists than would have been thought possible a few years back. 
These trends are sure to continue, and may accelerate during the next 
fifteen years. 

It is plain that a very substantial rise in real faculty salaries by 
1970 will be essential to maintain the present quality of college and 
university staffs, let alone increase it in the manner in which an increas- 
ingly complex science and society demand. No less than a 125 per cent 
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increase in present real faculty salaries by 1970 is needed to recover and 
retain the profession’s pre-World War II position in the labor market. 
Moreover, this is a conservative estimate; it makes no allowance for 
resisting the increased pull of alternative employments on academic per- 
sonnel, 

To argue that higher education’s policy planners should accord a 
top priority to a 125 per cent rise in faculty salaries between now and 
1970, therefore, would not, in any sense, be far-fetched. It would be 
a position dictated by hard-headed, not humanitarian, considerations. 
However, to make the present position on priorities doubly conservative, 
it will be assumed that, during the next decade and a half, an absolute 
priority should be accorded to only a 100 per cent increase in faculty 
salaries. This, certainly, should be regarded as a minimum. If this 
requirement is not met, there will be little point in other expenditures 
on improved facilities and services in higher education. For no matter 
how new and shiny the 1970 classrooms may be, and how full of stu- 
dents, little will be happening inside them. The men presiding over 
many of them will be third raters. 

This minimum needed increase in real salaries by 1970 might be 
achieved in various patterns over time between now and then. There 
would be much to be said for a “crash program” designed to raise salaries 
very substantially very quickly—say 75 per cent during the next 3-5 years 
—followed by smaller annual increments thereafter. But this matter of 
timing is not integral to the present analysis. Our premise, simply, is 
that by 1970 salaries must be doubled. 


. The Cost of Meeting the Salary Requirements 


In addition to the needed advance in average salaries, the extent of 
the necessary rise in the total faculty salary bill by 1970 will depend on 
how much faculty numbers increase. The increase in faculty numbers, 
in turn, will depend on two things: (1) the extent to which student 
numbers rise, and (2) any change that may occur in faculty-student 
ratios. 

It should be noted that both of these last named factors are among 
the adjustable variables in the total planning problem. Neither can 
be viewed simply as “given.” If the total resources available for ex- 
panding higher education are indeed limited, and if a 100 per cent rise 
in average faculty salaries is to be accorded absolute priority, then the 
amount that higher educational institutions allow their enrollments to 
increase and the extent to which they permit their faculty-student ratios 
to decline are dimensions in which adjustments may have to be made as 
total needs are reconciled with total resources. The other dimensions of 
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adjustment are those of nonfaculty operating expenses and of capital 
outlays." 

It follows that any values that may be assigned to the 1970 faculty- 
student and student-attendance ratios at this point in the analysis must 
be regarded as tentative. On further inspection, it may develop that 
they would have untenable implications for the nonfaculty portions of 
the higher education budgets. In this case, educational administrators 
will have to come back and revise their 1970 targets for these ratios in 
an unfavorable direction; they may conclude that they are going to have 
to hold down admissions more, and let faculty-student ratios fall more, 
than they originally thought. 

Nevertheless, there are certain limits beyond which the student- 
attendance and the faculty-student ratios cannot be adjusted. And for 
the purpose of obtaining a first approximation estimate of the 1970 
faculty salary bill, some rough estimates about their changes over the 
next fifteen years can be made. 

At present, a little more than 30 per cent of the college age popula- 
tion is attending college. Half a century ago the figure was four per 
cent. Although the intervening rise in the ratio has not been smooth, it 
has been strong and persistent, and it has been pronounced in recent 
years. To level off the college-attendance ratio at this point would 
require that educators mount a greater collective resistance to popular 
demands than they probably are willing to undertake or than would be 


1It may be useful to put the present argument in symbolic terms. If we let 
S stand for the average faculty salary; P represent the size of the college age 
group; a represent the fraction of the college age group enrolled as college and 
university students; and r represent the national faculty-student ratio in institutions 
of higher education, then the size of student enrollments is indicated by aP; the 
total number of college faculty is indicated by raP; and the total faculty salary bill 
can be represented as SraP. If we add the symbol O to represent current operating 
expenses other than faculty salaries; let K stand for capital outlays; and use the 
subscript 1 to denote factors pertaining in the academic year in 1954, then the 
needs-resources balance that was struck in that year can be expressed as follows: 


(Needs) (Resources) 
SimmP: + O:1 + Ki = $3.4 billion 


Similarly, if the need for a 100 per cent rise in faculty salaries is accepted, the 1970 
problem can be expressed in the following manner, where the subscript 2 indicates 
1970 values: 


(Needs) (Resources) 
2S + O2 + Ka = $7.2. billion 


Of the 1970 variables shown, educational policy-makers have no control over P:— 
the size of the college age group in 1970. It is “given,” and we are accepting for 
this purpose Ronald B. Thompson’s well-known projection of the college age 
population. The variables over which educational policy-makers can exercise some 
control—in other words, the “dimensions of adjustment” noted in the text—are: 
rs, the faculty-student ratio in 1970; as, the percentage of the college age group 
admitted to higher educational institutions; Os, nonfaculty operating expenses; and 
Ks, capital outlays. 
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politically feasible. If the ratio were to keep climbing at its average pace 
during the past half century, it would rise to more than 50 per cent by 
1970. However, it may well be that, in the noncollege portion of the 
age group, there no longer are enough youngsters motivated toward, and 
qualified for, college to maintain this rate of increase. Moreover, the 
economics of the situation may force the colleges and universities to 
offer some positive resistance to an unabetted rise in the ratio. 

Thus it is assumed here that the attendance ratio, although continu- 
ing to grow during the next fifteen years, will rise more slowly, reaching 
a level of 40 per cent by 1970. Probably this implies a continued lowering 
of the economic barriers to college attendance, partly offset by some 
rise in admission standards. On the basis of Ronald B. Thompson’s age 
group estimates, this would mean a national student enrollment of 
5,444,000 in 1970-71, compared with about 2,400,000 in 1953-54. 

The national faculty-student ratio currently appears to be about 
1:13. Some decline in the ratio is inevitable, and indeed will be essen- 
tial, if top priority is to be accorded faculty salaries. However, the re- 
duction must be made with caution. An education of poorer quality does 
not necessarily result if the individual faculty member serves more 
students. But it does, unless the decline in the faculty-student ratio 
can be offset by greater faculty productivity—achieved through such 
means as more extensive use of supplementary written materials, more 
imaginative use of audio-visual aids, and techniques for stimulating 
students to do a better and fuller job of teaching themselves. Given a 
commitment to the salary priority, the key to the success or failure of 
the educational policy advocated here will be the progress that can be 
made during the next fifteen years in this matter of faculty productivity. 
However, it would be unreasonable to assume that, even with the most 
determined efforts in this regard, the number of students served by the 
average instructor can rise more than one-third without endangering 
the quality of instruction. Accordingly, the present assumption is that 
by 1970 the national faculty-student ratio can safely decline to about 
1:17, 

Given the foregoing assumptions concerning the portion of the col- 
lege age group attending college in 1970 and concerning the permissible 
decline in the faculty-student ratio, the 1970 national faculty salary bill 
will be about $3.8 billion—more than three times its 1953-54 size—if 
the faculty salaries are to be doubled." 


*Since re is to 7: as */ is to */w, or 0.765; and since asPs is to a:P: as 
5,444,000 is to 2,400,000, or 2.26, the 1970 faculty salary bill will be: 


2 X 0.765 x 2.26 X $1.1 billion = $3.8 billion 
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Policy Implications 


lf the preceding estimate is accepted, then, of the total $3.8 billion 
increase’ in higher education’s financial resources that can be expected by 
1970, $2.7 billion will be needed to pay the increase in the faculty salary 
bill alone. Only $1.1 billion will be available for all increases in non- 
faculty “education and general” expenses, in auxiliary expenses, in stu- 
dent aid, and in capital outlays. 

The general implications are obvious. The most stringent kind of 
economizing will be necessary in the whole nonfaculty budget. More 
specifically, the following conclusions seem to flow from the present 
analysis. 

Nonfaculty operating expenses. It will be necessary to achieve all 
possible and desirable economies of scale in operating budgets. There 
should be no paring of those items, like the provision of teaching aids 
and of secretarial and graduate assistance, that importantly influence 
faculty productivity. But the per-student costs of many services can 
and must be squeezed down as the enrollments of existing institutions 
expand. 

Auxiliary enterprises. Where these are not already fully self- 
supporting, every effort should be made to make them so, and to segre- 
gate auxiliary enterprise budgets from the remainder of higher educa- 
tional budgets. Deficits in auxiliary enterprises should not be allowed 
to bleed the scarce endowment, gift, tuition, and tax revenues upon which 
the rest of college and university activities must depend. Moveover, 
means should be developed to improve the availability of credit for 
financing the construction outlays for such enterprises so that educa- 
tional institutions do not have to divert to this purpose liquid holdings 
accumulated from nonauxiliary sources of income. 

Academic plant expansion. Perhaps the greatest stringency of all 
is indicated in the capital sector. Far more intensive utilization of 
existing plant will be necessary, and added plant will have to be kept to 
minimum specifications. In the period after 1970, the increase in enroll- 
ments is apt to slow down, particularly if the rate of rise in the propor- 
tion of the college age group attending college tapers off—as it probably 
should if the standards of college and university are not to be lowered. 
In this case, American higher education should have a reasonable oppor- 
tunity after 1970 to recover its accumulated shortages of plant and 
facilities. But if it chooses instead to incur shortages in instructional 
quality between now and then, the damage done to the teaching profes- 
sion and to the basic function of the college and university may be ir- 
reparable. 


* The increase, that is, from $3.4 billion in 1953-54 to $7.2 billion in 1970. 
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Student fees and student aid. Equal educational opportunity for all 
has long been a basic objective of this nation. Hence, during the 
coming fifteen years, as in the past, there will be need for further reduc- 
tion of the economic barriers to worthy and needy would-be students. 
Assuming reasonable prosperity, a steady reduction in the financial 
barrier will be achieved as the growth in real per capita incomes pro- 
jected above is realized. There will be fewer and fewer families liter- 
ally unable to send their children to college, if both parents and children 
want it. 

This will be so, of course, only on the assumption that families’ in- 
creasing ability to pay the out-of-pocket costs of maintaining students in 
college is not fully offset by increases in fees, tuitions, and other such 
costs. Certainly, no more during the next fifteen years than in the past 
should there be any indiscriminate resort to higher fees and tuitions as 
expedients for meeting the short-run financial needs of higher educa- 
tional institutions. Particularly in the case of state institutions, it would 
be altogether perverse to let year-to-year changes in fees become a device 
by which state governments escaped their responsibility to levy adequate 
taxes. 

Instead, policies with regard to fees and tuitions, with regard to 
student aid (fellowships, scholarships, and student loans), and with 
regard to admission standards, all should be jointly and uniformly ad- 
justed to long-term goals with regard (1) to the total size of the student 
population and (2) to the composition of that population. Proper goals 
for the period to 1970 would appear to be the following: 

First, that some restraint should be exerted on the further increase 
in the ratio of total enrollments to the college age group. The ratio 
will rise and enrollments will soar in any case. But for the next decade 
and a half, while the population pressure is peaked and resources are 
comparatively scarce, responsible educational policy calls for efforts to 
dampen these trends, not to spur them on. 

Second, however, the economic barriers to college attendance should 
continue to be lowered. By implication, therefore, other thresholds to 
college attendance should be raised. In the composition of student bodies, 
there should be a further substitution of students who are poor in wealth 
for others who are poor in ability or incentives. 

These goals suggest the following policies: 


(1) Fees and tuitions should rise only slowly and (at most) no 
faster than the gradual growth in family incomes. (Such a growth pro- 
portionate to income actually would mean an increased ability to pay for 
higher education on the part of the average family, since, as income rises, 
its ability to make “discretionary” purchases rises relative to income.) 

(2) A part, and very possibly a considerable part, of any additional 
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revenue from fees and scholarships should be used to provide additional 
student aid to gifted and needy students. But this is not the time for 
massive increases in student aid which could only mean massive addi- 
tional increases in total enrollments. For the time being, at least, the 
keynote for student aid programs should be quality, not quantity; their 
purpose should be to spot those exceptionally competent youngsters who 
still are being turned away from college by financial obstacles, and to 
enable and induce them to develop their full intellectual capacities. In 
this respect there is a particular need for encouraging and supporting 
graduate study for gifted students. 


(3) Academic entrance requirements and the standards which stu- 
dents must meet to stay in college should be raised sufficiently that, 
coupled with the fees and student aid policies, their effect is to restrain 
the growth in the enrollments-age group ratio and taper it off during the 
period 1965-70, at least, at about 40 per cent. 


(4) This is a familiar point that still needs underscoring to the 
friends of higher education: Since student fees and tuition pay for only 
a fraction of the per-student costs of higher educational institutions, gifts 
and other additions to colleges’ and universities’ financial resources which 
are earmarked for student aid purposes actually aggravate rather than 
ease higher education’s financial plight. Every new scholarship or fellow- 
ship granted creates a claim upon nonfee and nontuition revenues which 
the institution must honor but which the donor of the scholarship usually 
makes no effort to underwrite. At this juncture it is especially important 
that this fact be brought home to corporate givers. 


Proliferation of curricula. It would be poor educational policy to 
adopt positions that interfered with the introduction of new lines of 
inquiry, new and significant problems, and new bodies of important knowl- 
edge into higher education’s curricula. Nor would it be wise to do any- 
thing to discourage specialization in scholarly research. Nevertheless, 
the curricular response to new subject-matter and new techniques is too 
often an automatic addition of new courses and new course concentra- 
tions instead of a revision of established courses and programs. The 
result is a proliferation of courses and curricula which often are too 
specialized from the viewpoint of students, and introduce an excessively 
fragmentary character into their programs, draw small classes, conse- 
quently raise the faculty-student ratio unnecessarily, create administrative 
confusion, increase the drain of committee work upon faculty time, and 
raise administrative overhead. To repeat, much of this proliferation of 
curricula is more a by-product of inertia and laziness (vis-a-vis the es- 
tablished curriculum) than it is a necessary consequence of scientific 
and scholarly progress. There is no field in which reforms promise a 
greater gain for faculty productivity—a gain never more needed than 
it will be during the 1960’s. 

New institutions or larger ones? The import of the present analysis 
for the question of whether the coming expansion should involve mainly 
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expansion of existing institutions or the opening of new institutions 
is unmistakable. New institutions, which, to begin with, necessarily 
are small, are economically inefficient. They would offer none of the 
opportunities for the economies of scale that must be sought in oper- 
ating budgets. On the capital side they would be enormously costly. 
They would tend to accelerate the rise in the college-attendance ratio 
and to lower average national admission standards at precisely the time 
when moderate adjustments in the opposite direction are indicated. 
And they would offer a smaller promise of gains in faculty productivity 
than exists in the established institutions. 

Further, the problem of staffing additional institutions which do 
not offer the research opportunities, the libraries, the opportunities for 
personal advancement so important to attracting additional college teach- 
ers would be enormous. Experience indicates that the prestige of an 
institution is a valuable aid in attracting new people into the teaching 
profession. And prestige is not gained in a short period of time. 

Finally, we should be on guard against repeating a mistake already 
made in education at the secondary level. The tremendous expansion 
of small, uneconomical high schools has created a problem which we 
are now slowly and laboriously attempting to solve. The factors which 
militate against the success of a plethora of high schools may be expected 
by educational policy makers to operate with equal or greater force 
in higher education. 


Conclusion 


The greatest danger in the present planning for higher education 
is that planners inadvertently will make the naive assumption that, 
because all of the needs they recognize are important and large, it 
somehow is going to be possible to accommodate all of them within the 
next decade and a half. Instead, the probability is that, although the 
resources “pie” available to higher education may, with the help of a 
sustained effort, a little more than double in size by 1970, it will not 
grow significantly more than that. 

In the same period, there is an urgent, nonpostponable need for 
more than a tripling in the portion of the “pie” devoted to faculty 
salaries. If this does not happen, the whole character and purpose of 
higher education will be gravely threatened. But this priority can be 
achieved only by the exercise of great restraint in the establishment of 
new institutions, and by deliberate, carefully planned belt-tightening 
in all aspects of the budgets of existing institutions. 

In the final analysis, the choice we face in American higher edu- 
cation during the next fifteen years is between protecting and re-enforc- 
ing the intellectual vitality of our enterprise, even at the expense of 
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some student and faculty crowding and inconvenience—that, on the 
one hand, and on the other, convenient, come-one-come-all, proliferating 
mediocrity. 

We must choose the one or the other. 


Editor's Note: This article was first prepared in November, 1956 
for private circulation to the leaders in higher education and the Educa- 
tional Policies Commission of the National Education Association. 


I introduced the topic, which is often ignorantly urged, that the 
Universities of England are too rich; so that learning does not 
flourish in them as it would do, if those who teach had smaller 
salaries, and depended on their assiduity for a great part of their 
income. JoHNsOoN. ‘Sir, the very reverse of this is the truth; the 
English Universities are not rich enough. Our fellowships are only 
sufficient to support a man during his studies to fit him for the world, 
and accordingly in general they are held no longer than till an oppor- 
tunity offers of getting away. Now and then, perhaps, there is a 
fellow who grows old in his college; but this is against his will, unless 
he be a man very indolent indeed. ... In the foreign Universities 
a professorship is a high thing. It is as much almost as a man can 
make by his learning; and therefore we find the most learned men 
abroad are in the Universities. It is not so with us. Our Universi- 
ties are impoverished of learning, by the penury of their provisions. 
I wish there were many places of a thousand a-year at Oxford, to 
keep first-rate men of learning from quitting the University.’ 


From “Wednesday 3 April 1776,” in Boswell’s 
Life of Johnson (Ed. George Birkbeck Hill, rev. 
L. F. Powell), Oxford, 1934, Vol. 3. pp. 12-14. 


"49 Plus 5” Minus Everything 


By JESSE BIER 


Montana State University 


I have before me a pamphlet done up handsomely in what looks 
and feels like a beige hemstitched kleenex cover, a semi-secret report 
containing information on what my graduating class of 1949, at X Uni- 
versity, nestling in the soft hills of Pennsylvania, have done with them- 
selves in their first five years “out.” (I use the word almost advisedly : 
our college town was also the seat of a federal penitentiary, and four 
years of confining ivy walls produced in us a powerful sympathy for 
the residents of the other institution.) I confess to having felt a quiver 
of excitement and a weakening at the knees even before I opened the 
cover, so that each page was shaking like a leaf, but I have calmed 
myself, and I can now sit quiet in our living room beach chair and 
measure myself and my compounded failures against the triumphant 
statistics our class secretary has added up for us. The secretary, I 
recall, flunked college algebra twice, but she married a promising mathe- 
matician, a veteran of the wars, two school years behind her, and I 
imagine that he helped her constantly through these long winter months, 
at Brookhaven, I think, putting the facts and figures on our class into 
good order from the sloppy forms we mailed back to her in the fall of 
1954. 

The opening statistics read that the average “Mr. Forty-Niner” (I 
am quoting) is making “$5698 per year,” is “the father of 1.3 children,” 
has “lived in 3 residences in one state since graduation,” is “active in 
2-2'/2 regular activities,” owns his own home, “ranch type,” is “fond 
of Chesterfields,” owns “a 1953 Ford,” “possesses a TV set,” and 
“subscribes to a little more than 3 magazines, including Time, Life and 
Reader's Digest.” Average “Mrs. X. U.” is “a housewife, with one 
child,” has “lived in nearly four residences, in the same state, since 
graduation,” is also “‘active in two to two and one half regular scheduled 
activities,” holds “an office in one of these organizations,” smokes, if 
she is a smoker, Chesterfields, drives “a 1953 Ford or Plymouth,” 
watches “her own TV set,” and “subscribes to Lije, Time, Reader's 
Digest, and several leading women’s monthlies.” 

What a pretty kettle of—you should excuse the current expression— 
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fish! Take that item of “1.3 children,” for instance. My mind quails at 
what fatherhood has meant to us. Is that three-tenths boy the one who’s 
going to grow up and go to the pen on the other side of the valley? 
And that matter of “2'/2 regular activities’—is that the poker game 
he was losing? But his happy wife clears us up somewhat. She got 
rid of that “.3” child in that fourth residence she was nearly in (and 


never out of the state, mind you). And with that “office” she’s holding, — 


she is keeping up the college record (president of Tri-Ooph, 1948, re- 
member, when he was still a pledge to his fraternity). And that ‘little 
more” than 3 magazines he subscribes for—you know what that is, don’t 
you? It’s her “several leading women’s monthlies,” probably at a dollar 
and a quarter each. What I can’t figure on his part, though, is why he 
hasn’t caught on to the Plymouth parked in front of their ranch-type 
house. It isn’t stalled there, you know. 

I understand our secretary just notes all this in her playful way as 
the hypothetical status of X. U’s average couple, but I’m interested in 
just what kind of facts she is interested in, and I can be just as playful 
as she. (She fools around with her spelling, too: why is it always arabic 
“3” for Mr. Forty-Niner, and “three” or “four” for Mrs. Coed? Ortho- 
graphic feminine superiority, if you ask me.) Well, the “real facts” 
are tabulated on the dozen following pages. 


II 


The first thing, of course, is “Money.” “Mr. Married Forty-Niner” 
has averaged, since he went out on his own, a minimum of $1900 per 
annum (that’s Bob Kruchak, the second-string right tackle, who’s now 
coaching life guards at Asbury Park) ; maximum: $20,000. Gross five- 
year minimum is $4,000 (only Kruchak could have averaged less than 
he made) ; gross five-year maximum: $100,000. Mean earnings, $5698 
per annum, as we know. Gross mean: $20,057. (That math husband 
and his complex numbers! What’s fifty-seven dollars to a $20,000-a- 
year-man?) There are a good many more columns of numbers and 
dollar signs, but other subjects and figures lure us on. 

“Honors” are second. They are, for the men (and I swear I quote) : 


“She Married Me” 

Order of the Coif 

Ph.D., Manitoba 

Vice-President and Director of Corporation 

Star Salesman Award, 1952 and 1953 

Chairman, Steel Construction Company 

Life Membership, Equitable Group Millionaires Club 


There are just two entries for women’s honors: 


| 
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“My Children” (Strike up the band!) 
A.O.A, Medical Honors Society (the one with the glasses that Tri- 
Ooph turned down, who’s probably going to conquer cancer.) 


I promise not to say anything funny about “Coif.” I should like to 
know what the order is, ascending or descending; but never mind, let’s 
follow the lucid prose into topic three. 

Large topic three, “The World of Our Respective Homes,” begins 
encouragingly enough. I quote again: 


Yes, the class of 1949 is doing its share of home-buying and diaper- 
purchasing. It is relearning the meaning of that wonderful word, 
“family.” 

Observe the vocabulary here—the variation of “purchasing” for “buying.” 
Very good. 1 am troubled, however, by the word “wonderful,” which I 
supposed had been pretty thoroughly worked over by all instructors in 
English Composition II at X. U. We had to drop that kind of word 
completely out of our vocabulary to get out of that course alive. Verily, 
we’re all out on our own now and our own masters. 

Subtopic Three-A is, of all things, “Marriage.” Quote: 


It is certainly popular... . 


A bonne phrase, surely. Subtopic B is “Children,” with a detailed list 
of the percentage of couples with, variously, no children, one child, two 
children, three, four, and a basketball team or more. At the end of this 
section our secretary interpolates a summary parenthesis, which I take 
to be a puzzling, if well-intentioned and newsy, departure from her 
logarithms : 


(One set of twins reported. Boys are slightly in the majority, with 
families of one boy and one girl being very common.) 
That’s right, “very common” is underscored, and I can’t for the life of 
me figure out the sublety intended. I reason it a typographical error, 
but we lose all calculated suspense with that reading. It would be dis- 
creditable, but certainly interesting, if madame secretary were really 
buttering up the Equitable Group Millionaires Club on the sly. 
Section Four is nothing short of exciting. All kinds of stimulating 
facts and figures about how many different states and everything we’ve 
lived in so far. Well, another gripping parenthesis : 


(A man wrote in the margin that he has lived in two residences in no 
states and no foreign countries. Now where did he live?) 


Don’t they own a Rand-McNally in the Brookhaven Public Library, 
one that has the District of Columbia squared off around Washington? 
Yes, I said library. 


= 
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Topic Five concerns a detailed breakdown (there, while we are at 
it, is my bon mot) of all those “activities” we heard briefly about for the 
average couple. I am not going to reproduce the whole chart here; but 
I would like to indicate, with mild surprise, that 9.1% of the women, 
single and married, still engage in “scouting.” And | might add that it 
is 52% of the women who hold office in some organization, as against 
only 11% of the men; there’s something laggard, and maybe salvational, 
in us fellows yet. Madame secretary’s style, by the way, is up to par (a 
country club term to which we all aspire) in this section, too. She 
relies heavily on concision and litotes: her title here is, “The World 
of Our Society and Our Recreation and Our Significant Service.” She 
also waxes proverbial: “All work and no play, as the saying goes, is 
dull.” That’ll send the Manitoba Ph.D. to his Bartlett’s, all right. 

Sections Six and Seven deal with the kinds of homes and types of 
furniture “we like.” Here is a sample of the news: 


32%—Ranch or Rambler 

23%—Cape Cod 

16%—Colonial 

28%—Other (Split level for schizophrenics ?) 


One person wrote in, we are told with petulant but journalistic courage, 
“Any old box will do.” That marginal quip makes me think of Joe 
Garrens. He wasn’t very original even in those days, but he’s all right, 
really all right. Before I could get very curious about the 1% missing 
from the table (I’m the kind of man who, for no reason at all, checks 
up on things), a little “N.B.” told me it represented—rather neatly, I 
think—the people in service. That’s the way it goes; everything’s in 
order—money, honors, marriage, organizations we belong to, and home- 
life, right down to correct percentages and our choice of furniture. “We 
prefer” modern furniture, by and large, both men and women, though 
Garrens likes the “comfortable” period. I keep wondering where Joe 
is these days, anyhow; he hasn’t improved at all, and I'd certainly like 
to run into him. 

Sections Eight and Nine set forth the figures about the cigarettes and 
automobiles we prefer. I have nothing to report here to those Martian 
spies among us, except to record that only .6% of the men expressed a 
preference for Corona Corona cigars; there’s that $100,000 Millionaire 
Club man again. Most of the rest of us buy our tobacco by the pack, 
kingsize Chesterfields in the lead. And we like Ford cars. That most of 
X.U’s bright young men and women answered these two special queries 
at all should provide speculation for a man marooned for, say, seven years 
on some deserted islet. 

Topic ten reviews our taste in television. There is information, of 
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course, on our favorite programs and our “most popular sets.” I 
remember I took especial pride in not answering that one last fall, and 
I figure I can rebuild, as I have to periodically, my whole system of 
self-respect on the basis of that omission alone. 

The final scrupulously documented item concerns “Our Favorite 
Reading,” the last climactic section preceding thirty-three pages of “The 
Class Roster of Our Classmate-Friends,” the latter a syrupy hyphenation 
that ought to do good service over tomorrow morning’s flapjacks. Our 
taste in magazines comprises the concluding list, which mentions such 
periodicals as Life, Time, Readers’ Digest, and then Better Homes and 
Gardens, Collier's, McCall’s, and, lastly, Living and True. (But not 
Harper's or the Atlantic Monthly or The New Yorker or even Esquire— 
not even .6%.) 


Ill 


All right: perhaps nobody reading in these pages is going to be self- 
conscious or insulted about my slightly captious reactions to the fore- 
going report. Shall we dance into a little critique, then? My class of 
‘49, like precise time, may be marching on, but I don’t mind taking time 
out for a fast fandango now and then, if you don’t. 

I myself live in Colorado (two states since graduation), and the 
altitude may make me light-headed in final commentary, but that’s a 
risk I take every day. The substance of the report is wide open to at 
least one more pointed gibe, and I can’t resist. Five years “out” and not 
a book, not even a burlapbound old paperback, listed, much less dis- 
cussed. Now, I have this friend of mine, an ex-convict as a matter of fact, 
who isn’t half-bad, really—well, maybe just half-bad—and who’s just 
happened to have spent four years in this state’s penitentiary at Canon 
City, and you know what? Queer as anything, he would go into the 
pen library every once in a while, and he got to read things, novels and 
all, and here he is, afterwards, still reading, regularly now, even whole 
books. But I suppose it’s the elevation at Canon City making for the 
curious higher education that stays with a man—long after—any man, 
maybe, even a poor antenna-less, disordered old reprobate running afoul 
of society, an officer in nothing, on probation. 

Well, all I know is that when that 1959 questionnaire settles in my 
mailbox, wherever that will be (how many states since graduation ?), 
I’m probably going to shred it up into little strips and use it to roll my 
own cigarettes. In the meantime, I’ve figured out a questionnaire of 
my own. I'd like to send it out to all graduates of all graduating classes 
everywhere. I would, too, except that the form it’s in would probably 
scare away too many people. 
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The way it is in my mind, it’s a kind of post-graduate exam, like 
the ones we used to take en masse in the gymnasium during finals week. 
No simple checking is allowed—only whole literate sentences, or essays, 
if you “prefer.” That will take care of Joe Garrens, and anybody else 
who wants to test his true progress. Finished papers may be sent to 
Colorado, anywhere in Colorado, or anywhere else; it doesn’t matter, so 
long as you've figured it out for yourself. You can file it as a brief in 
the order of the coif, for all I care. 

Alumni Test, X, Y, Z Universities 


Directions: Answer the following questions as slowly as possible. You 
may smoke if you desire. 

1. If you smoke, do you do so because of nervousness or tenseness 
of various sorts? What sorts? Are you smoking more in 1955 than in 
1949? 

2. Describe accurately the sound of your husband's or wife’s voice. 
Just what is it, aesthetically? Look up and think about “aesthetic.” 

3. Where do you reside at present? Where do you live? If there 
is a difference, explain. Take about eight days on this question. 

4. If you own your home, is it much the same as everyone else’s? 
Extra credit: Is it well-run, and does it have appliances, and do you 
have silverware to show your guests? Or is it not so well-run, and is it 
charming somehow, and do you have friends over and not guests? 

5. If you have a TV set, can you justify yourself? Do you turn 
it off now and then and read Huckleberry Finn again? How often? 

6. Are your children normal average American boys and girls? If 
so, what have you done to help them? Can you relate this answer to 
the increasing necessity, for adults and children alike, of fostering 
ornery individualism in this country? 

Do you contribute to and hold office in your Community Chest, 
Red Cross, Fraternal Order of Birds, Beasts, and Gerrymanders? 
Does it make you feel “fine?” (It is this question that counts.) Answer 
candidly and follow implications all the way out. 

8. Are you self-satisfied if you are making $5698 or more a year? 
Are you depressed if you are making less? If so, can you estimate in 
round numbers when you will grow up? 

9. Is the husband of the family now, in all true respects, two or 
more years ahead of his wife? Explain. 

10. Define the discrepancy between “honors” and “honor.” Con- 
sult world literature and philosophy before you give your answer. 

11. Do you appreciate horses as much as horsepower? Clarify all 
subleties here at length. 

12. What healthy laughs have you enjoyed recently? What is 
the frequency of your real laughter? Be accurate in your statistics. 

13. If Joe Garrens has moved, will he send me his address? 

14. Construct at least seven more questions of your own in this 
vein, score 5 points an answer, and if you pass the test, stop smoking and 
relax. 

If you don’t pass, keep asking questions. Do not, under any cir- 
cumstances, answer Reports through the mails. It’s a matter of life and 


death. 


The Religious Motif in Higher 
Education 


By CHARLES I. GLICKSBERG 
Brooklyn College 


Recently a movement has gotten under way to establish some effec- 
tive form of religious instruction in the schools, especially in the colleges, 
as a means of overcoming the alleged immorality and nihilistic drift of 
the younger generation. The educators who support this movement are 
not only highly articulate, but militant. They are convinced that they are 
doing God’s work, and their sense of righteousness lends the force of 
conviction to their crusade. 

Unfortunately, as soon as one examines concrete implications, con- 
fusion makes itself strongly felt. The term, “religious instruction,” is 
semantically ambiguous. How does one teach religion? What kind of 
religion, to whom, and by whom? Is the religious emphasis to pervade 
the whole curriculum, or is provision to be made for special courses, 
elective or required, in religion? Are these courses to be taught ob- 
jectively, without any attempt at indoctrination ? 

In considering possible answers to these questions, we encounter a 
number of serious difficulties. When a secular college, whose doors are 
open to men and women of all faiths, undertakes to teach “religion,” it 
runs into a multitude of embarrassing dilemmas. Religion cannot be 
made the unifying theme and underlying principle of all instruction. 
How shall genetics or chemistry or nuclear physics or calculus be taught 
according to religious precepts? And why should they be? If, on the 
other hand, special courses are to be reserved for religious instruction, 
how are these to be administered? Is each college to devise a diversified 
series of courses for members of all different faiths— Christian Sci- 
entists, Protestants, Catholics, Quakers, Jews? What about the scientific 
humanists, the sceptics, the agnostics, the professed atheists? More- 
over, what could such an innovation hope to accomplish? It introduces 
a sword of division by accentuating differences of creed, and it can only 
bring about embittered controversy and dissension as well as sectarian 
pressure and group conflict. 
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If the fundamental aim of a college is to pursue the truth, no matter 
where it lead, then it must remain hospitable to all points of view. Now, 
the spokesmen for some religious faiths are convinced that they are in 
possession of the ultimate truth, and if their beliefs conflict with other 
truths, whether these be scientific or religious, then their duty is clear: 
they must wage war against heresy and error. There can be no question 
of a reasonable compromise of principle, or of suspended judgment. 
How can one compromise on issues that affect the salvation of the soul ? 
What, then, would happen to those students or teachers who are hu- 
manists—those who interpret religion, in their own way, as an expres- 
sion of man’s devotion to a cause that will unify his being and render 
his life meaningful ? 

Religion and education certainly intersect at many points, but edu- 
cation cannot, without perverting its aim of free inquiry, be confined 
within a credal framework. Education as the uncensored and un- 
intimidated search for truth is poles removed from dogmatism. Every- 
thing is to be questioned, challenged, tested. No taboos, sacred or 
secular, must be allowed to prevent the intrepid intellectual explorers 
in the classroom from going ahead with their quest for more certain and 
more complete knowledge. Under such truly educative auspices, the 
sceptic as well as the devout believer is privileged to speak out and de- 
fend “the faith” he holds, but both sceptic and believer speak on the 
explicit understanding that there are no unassailable values, no un- 
touchable truths. It is in this way that the dedicated student gains some 
revealing insight into the dialectic of the never-ending search for knowl- 
edge, and catches some glimpse of the ultimate mystery that baffles all 
empirical inquiry. 

In free and spirited discussions in the classroom, in papers written 
for a given course, in the books he reads and analyzes, the student is 
frequently brought face to face with the unknowable that cannot be 
illuminated by the feeble and flickering candlelight of achieved knowl- 
edge. It is the concerted and continuing effort to pierce the beleaguering 
darkness, to discover a justified meaning and purpose in the human enter- 
prise, to unfold the pattern of causality that holds the universe together— 
it is this which is at the heart of the religious vision and which is also 
basic to the educational endeavor. And if that is the case, then religious 
insights cannot be imposed by fiat; each student must seek out the 
mystery on his own. If he is already convinced that the religious faith 
he espouses embraces the highest truth, he is still under the necessity 
of testing it for himself and overcoming the recurrent incursions of 
doubt. If his doubts finally overwhelm him and he comes to deny the 
reality of the supernatural, then he must struggle with the painful 
problem of somehow working out a naturalistic synthesis that will order 
and unify his life. 
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There is, actually, little to substantiate the charge that the most 
grevious lack in modern education is its failure to emphasize the re- 
ligious outlook and train the religious consciousness. In Crowd Culture, 
Bernard Iddings Bell declares: “To be effective, religion must per- 
meate education in every subject; the school itself must be religious.” 
But does the remedy lie in teaching religion? The attack is at bottom 
directed against the secularism that prevails in the schools of America, 
as if secularism in education automatically and inevitably excludes 
“religious” values of any kind. The truth is, the religious motif emerges 
most strikingly when education is conducted in a free, secular spirit, 
and without benefit of dogma. 


II 


The subject of religion invariably precipitates a stormy emotional 
controversy. At first the students are reluctant to reveal their personal 
beliefs, their private views on matters of religion, but as soon as one 
member of the group frankly states his opinion, the debate is on. The 
few religiously oriented students, who are sure of their faith and ar- 
ticulate in expressing it, can generally manage to hold their own. Some- 
times, to be sure, the reverse is true, and the rationalists in the class, the 
agnostics, the scientifically-minded, dominate the discussion, while the 
others prudently hold their peace. In one class, for example, the rela- 
tivistic point of view seemed to prevail. As one girl expressed it: 
“People believe only what they need to believe. There is no truth, 
empirically speaking, in these beliefs, but these have the power to 
console and make them bear the blows of adversity.” Another girl said 
that religious doctrines were superstitious dogmas, designed to prevent 
people from thinking, and to lead them to depend on some higher magical 
power. Upon hearing these views, one student became aroused, and 
stoutly maintained that through the ages mankind had felt and responded 
to those spiritual needs which found an outlet in prayer, in communion 
with God. Another student heatedly argued that Julian Huxley, in Man 
in the Modern World, a forthright defence of the philosophy of scientific 
humanism, had failed to prove his point. What was science but a series 
of hypothetical assumptions, a body of fictions and myths? Why not 
look upon science as the dominant myth of modernity, the arrogant and 
foolish superstition of contemporary man? A third student insisted 
that the young were naive in their intellectual conceit. Simply because 
their reason could not grasp the nature of God, they concluded that He 
did not exist ; they failed to examine their basic premise, namely, that the 
instrument of logic and the methods of science can penetrate to the heart 
of the divine. 
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The students are stimulated to think, but also are shocked, when 
they read pronouncements to the effect that the religious life is as open 
to objective inquiry as the world of facts. Did not Taine declare that 
“Vice and virtue are products, like vitriol and sugar”? And if that is 
so, then, as William James points out in The Varieties of Religious Ex- 
perience (the book then being discussed by the class), we feel “menaced 
and negated in the springs of our innermost life.” For how can the 
spiritual convictions which we hold so dear, those values that are so 
intimate and so ineffable a possession of the soul, be explained away as 
processes? Even more disturbing is their discovery that some psy- 
chologists consider that there is a close connection between religious 
conversion and the sexual life, and that it is chiefly during adolescence 
that these religious visions and ecstasies are most pronounced. Are all 
the mystics and saints, then, to be dismissed as epileptics and hysterics, 
the victims of psychopathological seizures? While some were con- 
vinced of the fallacy of such genetic arguments, the die-hard materialists 
could not accept James’ analysis of the problem. They agreed that the 
conclusions of religion should be tested by logic and experiment, but 
insisted that if this test is rigorously applied, then the whole religious 
edifice simply falls to the ground. 

Few college youth, however, have completely hardened their minds 
and hearts against religion. The scientifically-minded among them are 
generally amused by discussions about God and immortality; for them, 
the talk represents so much metaphysical nonsense. Most college stu- 
dents, however, have simply not made up their minds; they are plagued 
by doubt and uncertainty. Many continue to believe in “religion,” even 
though they have broken away from the church or the synagogue. They 
affirm that there is something beyond, though they are unable to define 
it, and are not at all sure that this “something beyond” must be wor- 
shipped. Very few are of the persuasion that life is utterly meaningless. 
Indeed, the proposition strikes them as astounding, if not downright 
silly. Yet they are aware of the fact that traditional religion has lost 
much of its hold on modern man. What for them constitutes a baffling 
problem is that to believe plunges them in as difficult a situation as not 
to believe. If God created the world, then He must be held responsible 
for everything, the evil as well as the good, all the infamies of history, 
all the injustices and bloody abominations enacted on earth. 

The religious views of college students emerge most challengingly 
when they encounter in literature a philosophy that is uncompromisingly 
pessimistic. They cannot get themselves to believe that life is not worth 
the battle. Instinctively, they reject a Weltanschauung that looks upon 
the adventure of living as so much sound and fury, signifying nothing. 
In a discussion of The Iceman Cometh, by Eugene O’Neill, one student 
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cried out: “But there must be a purpose in living; otherwise we could 
not go on; we would become insane or commit suicide. Our ideals are 
not pipe dreams. There must be a purpose.” Even those who have 
abandoned the religious orthodoxy they were brought up in, have not 
lost what Tillich calls “the courage to be.” 

Here is a girl who had once been a devout Catholic, but who had 
left the faith of her fathers. Now she felt confused, adrift, seeking a way 
of life, something to believe in. A number of her comments are ex- 
tremely illuminating, since, even in their negations, they reveal the 
nature of her essentially “religious” search. Religion, she points out, “is 


a part of everyone’s background.” Then she proceeds to voice her newly 
found “faith” : 


I believe that man is inherently religious, no matter what gods he 
chooses to follow. I mean by “religious,” here, the spirit in man which 
strives to understand himself and the universe and their relationship. 
This religion, no matter what form it takes, or what sect it adheres to, 
is intricately tied up with the deepest inner workings of man, and it is 
impossible to escape from it or belittle its influence. 


She goes even further and deplores the signs of anti-Semitism, and 
therefore of anti-Christianity, in T. S. Eliot. For such prejudices de- 
tract from human dignity, and are not in keeping with the spiritual ideals 
that Christ set down for all people. According to her, the major con- 
tribution of Jesus to religion was that “He put the law of the spirit 
above the law of the form in relation to fasting, almsgiving, and other 
supposed manifestations of piety. Religion, for Jesus, was a way of 
living with men as well as with God. ... He taught a reverence for 
humanity in the person of every human being, a humanity which was 
infinitely precious to God.” 

Here is a student who, though she has formally left the Church, has 
not ceased to be “religious.” She was well aware that the death of 
God for the individual is bound to bring about a serious dislocation in his 
spiritual life, for once God dies the world becomes empty, and nothing 
induces greater metaphysical horror than the contemplation of the void. 
But the student cannot experience the miracle of rebirth except through 
his own travail and search. He must be encouraged to examine his 
own conscience, formulate his own life-values, determine his relation 
to the universe and to mankind. He must learn to define God in terms 
of his own insights and experiences. 

If students, in their writing, are free to proclaim their doubts, they 
are equally free to voice their faith. One girl declares: 


I was born, baptized, and raised a Roman Catholic, but my religion 
is not a habit; it is not a blind faith which gives me consolation, nor is it 
a sometime thing. My religion is a living, vital force. In me, there has 
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been an intellectual assent to the whole system of Catholic thought. I 
have examined, searched, questioned, doubted, and finally embraced 
Catholicism with my entire mind and will. Loving and serving God is 
the most important thing in my life. 


She finds the expression of God's will embodied “in his loving voice, the 
Church.” It is this faith which sustains her through all the vicissitudes 
of life and leads her to try to perfect herself at all times. Her religion 
has also helped her to achieve a happy frame of mind, for she is free of 
all hate and takes joy in people “because they are the image of God.” 

Another girl finds life worth living because she has been “gifted with 
faith in God.” “I am on this earth, walking, talking, so that I can glorify 
God and gain an afterlife of complete happiness with Him.” Despite the 
atheistic theories of her father, who lost his faith in God when he was 
quite young, she has kept her faith in God, and religion has been “the 
dominant feature in my life.” Nor have the teachings of science in high 
school or college weakened her belief that God is the First Cause. In the 
evening, as she gazes at the darkening sky and the emerging stars, she 
feels the presence of God, the Creator of all this beauty. “It is at times 
like this that I feel a purpose and beauty in my life, and gain the strength 
and wisdom to make my life rewarding.” 

Other students, however, felt that there was no warrant for assum- 
ing that the beauty and grandeur of Nature proved the existence of a 
Creator. One student, in fact, described why his reason compelled him 
to reject the teachings of Christianity. 


One of the reasons I cannot accept traditional religion is that it asks 
too much of me. I am supposed to believe that all our ills come from 
something called Original Sin; that we are being punished for Eve’s 
having listened to a certain malicious little serpent and Adam’s having 
listened to Eve.... If this story is true, it certainly places God in a 
bad light. Most people would consider it a trifle cruel to punish a 
person for what his most remote ancestors had done in some dim past. 

It is very hard for me, living in the twentieth century, to believe 
seriously in the events related in the Bible: things like the account of the 
creation, the virgin birth of Christ, his resurrection from death. The 
idea of another world and a life after death is also a rather big pill 
for me to swallow. Of course, it gives hope to those who are not dealt 
with too gently in this life and in that respect it has earned its keep. But 
for me, if Heaven means playing my harp and singing praises to His 
name, I am sure I would be bored stiff within a week, let alone eternity. 


And yet this student is not prepared to discard the Bible, which is 
profoundly revealing as a work of literature. It tells us, he declares, 
“much that is true symbolically. Take, for example, the exhortation to 
save your soul; in the strict hellfire and damnation sense, it is silly. But 
consider it symbolically ; a troubled conscience, the realization that you 
may be wasting your life, can be awfully painful.” 


wn 
wn 
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III 


In these discussions of the religious question, the young in college 
reveal their limitations of experience and understanding, for their spir- 
itual problems are obviously not those encountered by a Tolstoy at the 
middle of life’s journey, as he contemplated the inevitability of death, 
which might come at any moment, and sought to comprehend the ulti- 
mate meaning of existence. Essentially, the young are faced with the 
crucial problem of adapting themselves to the world in which they live. 
Jung pointed out that the psychic struggles of the young are different 
from those of the elderly man. They are absorbed in the task of forging 
a place for themselves in society; they must succeed in their profession, 
serve two years in the Army, prepare for marriage. They must achieve 
some measure of “success” in life; hence they must concentrate all their 
energy on mastering some specialized field of study. Only in the second 
half of their life do they come earnestly to grips with the hitherto neg- 
lected demands of their being, and engage in the religious search for 
meaning. Yet the need to integrate the self, to unify the personality, to 
live meaningfully, is present in college youth, and it motivates their 
restless quest for religious values. 

Educators are today intensely concerned, and rightly so, about the 
character development and spiritual condition of college youth, for many 
members of the younger generation on the American campus are without 
a coherent body of sustaining moral values, without traditional loyalties 
and deep religious commitments. They know how to analyze and ques- 
tion, to dissect and dispute ; they dearly love the give-and-take of a free- 
for-all argument, the lightning and thunder of debate. Dialectics is their 
meat, and negation the breath of their nostrils. It is the sceptics and nay- 
sayers who are frequently the most vociferous opponents of the religious 
outlook. Everything, they maintain, is relative; nothing is absolutely 
true; and a few bolster their arguments with references to the work of 
the new contemporary prophet, the French Existentialist, Sartre. Moral 
principles change from age to age, from land to land. Therefore, they 
are inclined to improvise a kind of synthetic “religion” out of the belief 
that they believe in nothing. Negation, in short, is their god. It is when 
they are required to face the meaning of their life, and affirm concretely 
what they are living for, that they are at a loss. But a man deprived of 
values, void of belief, is spiritually crippled, only half a man. He cannot 
live affirmatively from within. He is at the mercy of what Martin Buber 
calls the world of /t—the universe of things. Immersed in the destruc- 
tive flux, he stands confused and dismayed, living without conviction, not 
knowing where to turn for comfort. What intensifies his state of aliena- 
tion is the collapse of revolutionary politics, the abandonment of the 
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utopian expectations that had buoyed up the young during the thirties. 

Granted that a small minority of college students are thus “lost,” 
it still does not follow that the way out of the impasse is to institute 
religious instruction in the colleges. Is the scientific discipline to be 
castigated as the foe of religion and drastically revised to satisfy the 
demands of the religious-minded propagandists? Many of the religious 
spokesmen who denounce the sins of our time with the valor of their 
tongue and chastise the younger generation for its crass indifference to the 
life of the spirit, are themselves very often singularly prejudiced in their 
attitude toward the scientific discipline. For they fail to appreciate ade- 
quately the ethical content implicit in the labors of scientists through the 
centuries, their high-minded devotion to the ideal of truth, their stead- 
fast belief that men must first know the truth before they can hope to 
redeem themselves. It is a striking demonstration of uncharitableness 
of spirit that some of these religious champions, in the heat of battle, 
condemn as “irreligious” such noble.and authentic “religious” workers 
as John Dewey, Sigmund Freud, and Albert Einstein. When Freud 
asked Pfister, a Swiss pastor, how it happened that none of all the pious 
people discovered psychoanalysis, Pfister’s reply was in keeping with 
his truly religious character and outlook. He declared that Freud is not 
godless, “since whoever lives for the truth lives in God. . . .” 

The danger to the younger generation now in college lies not in what 
is loosely called “secularism.” It betrays a gross misconception of the 
educative process to assume that college youth can be spiritually con- 
verted by introducing religion in the classroom as a formal part of the 
curriculum. That is not how God operates. Truth must at all costs be 
served, and educators must be patient with those young people who live 
for the truth but who reject the teachings of religion. The young must 
be accorded the indispensable freedom to work out their own means of 
salvation. As William James indicates, the will to believe cannot be 
artificially induced ; “‘we cannot create a belief out of whole cloth when 
our perception actively assures us of its opposite.” The young are faced 
with the same existential difficulties and dilemmas that confront all those 
who wrestle with the mystery of being. The truly religious person be- 
lieves in the reality of the unseen world and the order that pervades it, 
and he strives, too, to adjust himself harmoniously to it. But how, some 
of the young intellectuals inquire, can they believe in the reality of God 
or the theory of immortality when such conceptions cannot be em- 
pirically proved? Shall they simply act as if there were a God and base 
their religious belief on a vital fiction? 

Since the mystery remains, God cannot take any fixed form or be 
summed up with finality in any theological presentation. He cannot 
even be defined. The experience of communion with God cannot be 
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factually tested; it must be experienced. Thus religion is not to be 
measured categorically in terms of settled dogmas or revealed truths. 
The concept of God changes and evolves. Whatever insights man is 
given on matters of this kind are provisional, not absolute. The patient, 
uncompromising search for truth, the desire to explore the nature of 
reality, the need to understand the character of man and the meaning of 
life—is not all this essentially “religious” in its motivation? The re- 
ligious experience is born of a personal vision. So long as the colleges 
are genuinely devoted to the impartial search for truth, then doubt cannot 
be proscribed. The heretic, the sceptic, the agnostic, even the militant 
free-thinker, have their contribution to make and must be given a hear- 
ing. The young, as they confront the eternal enigma of existence, are 
aware of the dichotomies of life. Each one in his own way is seeking 
to find a satisfying answer, a synthesis of values that will stand up under 
critical examination, a way of life that will bring him a full measure of 
happiness and yet be rooted in reality as he understands it. All education 
is “religious” in content, and every teacher, whether or not he believes in 
the reality of the supernatural, is doing God’s work so long as he en- 
deavors, together with his students, to seek out the truth in a spirit of 
free inquiry. It is only by granting the young the freedom to arrive at 
their own spiritual truths and to seek out their God that the religious 
spirit will best be promoted in the colleges of this country. 


Door Man 


New prof at a women’s college, 

For eight o’clock class overdue: 

He opened the door for one student 
And held it while fifty walked through! 


Elizabeth Daffan Van Kirk 
McAllen, Texas 


Journals Publishing Articles on 
College Teachers and College 
Teaching 


By WALTER CROSBY EELLS 
Washington, D. C. 


At least 1900 significant articles dealing with college teachers and 
college teaching appeared from January, 1945 through December 31, 
1956. These have been published in 138 different periodicals. More 
than half of them, however, have appeared in only a dozen journals. 
More than a quarter of them are found in four periodicals, each credited 
with more than 100 such articles each—AAUP Bulletin, Journal of 
Engineering Education, Journal of Higher Education, and The Junior 
College Journal. 

The phrase “college teachers and college teaching” needs to be 
more specifically defined. It is used as in the writer’s bibliography on 
those topics, recently published by the Southern Regional Education 
Board.! Publications regarding the teaching staff are included, but not 
those concerned primarily with administrative officers, other than presi- 
dents. These include some 1200 items in 30 classifications regarding 
the faculty, including experience, qualifications, appointment, duties, 
professional growth, leave of absence, promotion, economic status, and 
retirement. Excluded is the rather extensive literature of the last few 
years on academic freedom. More than 60 classifications deal with 
teaching conditions, including class size, evaluation of learning, rating as 
a teacher, and teaching load; with general teaching methods, including 
demonstration, lecture, seminar, radio, and television; and with methods 
of teaching in specific subject matter fields. Excluded, however, is the 
considerable body of literature dealing with organization and content 
of the curriculum, as distinguished from methods of teaching its various 
subjects ; the whole field of counseling and guidance ; and the entire area 
of college and university administration. 

*Walter C. Eells, College Teachers and College Teaching: An Annotated 


Bibliography on College and University Faculty Members and Teaching Methods. 
Atlanta, Georgia: Southern Regional Education Board, July, 1957. xiii, 282 pp. 
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Even with these extensive exclusions, 2665 items were found of more 
or less permanent significance. A few of these (less than one per cent), 
of special importance, were published prior to 1945, but all the others are 
of recent publication. About 70 per cent of the entries referred to 
above are articles published in educational or general periodicals. The 
others are books, monographs, dissertations, yearbooks, or transactions, 
or special chapters or sections of such publications. This report, how- 
ever, is concerned only with the 1900 articles published in periodicals. 

Following is a list of these periodicals, and the number of their 
respective articles, for the 36 journals having ten or more articles each. 


Journal of Engineering Education .................0seeeeeees 128 
Association of American Colleges Bulletin...............05000+ 91 
Improving College and University Teaching ...............+.. 68 
Journal of Educational Psychology ..............seseeeeeeees 37 
Educational Administration and Supervision ..............+++: 28 
North Central Association Quarterly ..............scccceceeee 18 
Universities Quarterly (England) .................-eseeeees 17 
Times Educational Supplement (England) ................... 13 
59 Other Journals, 2 to 9 articles each 233 
Total 
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A total of 28 articles were published in two journals, while three 
articles had triplicate publication and one had quadruplicate publica- 
tion. With these repetitions eliminated, the total number of different 
articles is 1898. 

‘Most of the periodicals listed above were in existence prior to 1945, 
but a few are of more recent origin. Thus, /mproving College and Uni- 
versity Teaching, published at Oregon State College, only began in 
1953. Had it existed earlier, its position would have been much higher 
on the list. Similarly for the Journal of Teacher Education, which began 
in 1950. Three others, which began publication in 1946, would prob- 
ably have had their positions changed only slightly, if at all, by a longer 
existence—College and University Business, Journal of General Edu- 
cation, and Universities Quarterly. 

The AAUP Bulletin stands out distinctly at the head of the list. 
The number of articles credited to it would have been considerably 
higher—in excess of 200—if the field of academic freedom had not been 
specifically excluded. The next three in order are almost tied in rank. 
After them, the number of articles credited to each gradually decreases 
in number. It is worthy of note, however, that no less than 138 periodi- 
cals have published articles during the past eleven years that are con- 
cerned with this vital section of higher education. 


Tulane University has received a Carnegie grant of $250,000 to- 
ward support of graduate education in the arts and sciences. The 
sum, which will be used over a three-year period, will be used in a 
coordinated plan involving three related areas: faculty research and 
study leaves, recruitment of outstanding seniors, and loans for Ph.D. 
students. 


Faculty Participation in Canadian 
U. niversity Government 


By DONALD C. ROWAT 


Carleton University (Ottawa) 


It is not surprising that residents of the United States know very 
little about the government and administration of Canadian universities. 
Even in Canada, practically nothing has been written on the subject.’ It 
is difficult, of course, without the sort of first-hand survey conducted 
periodically by Committee T of the American Association of University 
Professors, to analyze in detail the internal administration of Canadian 
universities. However, by collecting and studying their governing docu- 
ments, it is possible to explore in general terms the nature of university 
government in Canada and the extent of faculty participation. 

The author has made a collection of the available governing legisla- 
tion for the 35 universities and colleges that were members of the Na- 
tional Conference of Canadian Universities in 1955. On this basis, 
plus the most recent university calendars and, in the few cases where 
they were available, the bylaws of governing boards, he has prepared a 
chart comparing the composition and powers of the governing bodies of 
Canadian universities? Although much valuable information is, of 
course, still missing, with respect to most institutions the secretary of 
the governing board or the president has been good enough to check, in 
an earlier draft of the chart, the accuracy of the material presented, and 
in many cases has supplied additional information. The information 
and comments in this article are based mainly on these sources. 


*Known to the author are a recent symposium, “University Administration,” 
with papers by C. T. Bissell, A. M. Parent, and F. M. Salter, in Proceedings of 
the National Conference of Canadian Universities, 1953; the Report of the Uni- 
versity of Saskatchewan Survey Committee, 1945, reproduced in the University’s 
Annual Report of the President for 1945-46; the University of Alberta Survey 
Committee, Interim Report to the Lieutenant Governor in Council, 1942; and the 
Report of the Royal Commission on the University of Toronto, Toronto, ‘1906. 

*D. C. Rowat, Comparison of Governing Bodies of. Canadian Universities, 
Ottawa, 1955. A longer version of the present article, giving much more detail 
on individual institutions, appeared in the Canadian periodical, Culture, September 
and December 1956, under the title, “The Government of Canadian Universities.” 
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II 


As in the United States, every university in Canada, whether state, 
private, or sectarian, is established under authority of an act (or charter) 
granted by government. This creates the university as a corporation, 
and in most cases the members of the corporation, having ultimate power 
in financial and other matters, are those on the governing board, though 
in some instances the members are a larger body (in whose name the 
board acts), made up of the financial contributors or members of a con- 
trolling organization, such as a church or the Y.M.C.A. Seldom are 
the members of the university community—the academic staff and the 
students or graduates—members of the corporation. 

All but two of the universities and colleges included in this study 
are regulated by provincial law. The two exceptions are the Royal 
Military College of Canada and Queen’s University, which are governed 
by federal law. Several of the older universities were created by royal 
charter and letters patent issued by the British Crown. Although some 
of these charters are still legally in effect, many of their provisions have 
been altered, with the passage of time, by various Acts of the provincial 
legislatures. With respect to Queen’s, McGill, and Laval Universities, 
however, there was some doubt, after Confederation in 1867, as to the 
power of the new provinces of Ontario and Quebec to alter the terms of 
their royal charters. As a result, these are institutions whose modern 
constitutions have developed, to a considerable extent, in unwritten form. 
The distribution of powers between the Board of Trustees and the vari- 
ous academic bodies at Queen’s, for example, was agreed upon by a 
committee representing all bodies, before its adoption by the Board. 

Surveying the governing statutes of the institutions included in this 
study, one can find no clear dividing line between “universities” and 
“colleges” as such. Of the 35 institutions surveyed, 23 are named uni- 
versities, 10 are colleges, and two (Bishop’s and King’s) include both 
terms in their official names.'' A more useful distinction, from the point 
of view of university government, is the traditional one based upon the 
source of outside control and financial support—the division into state 
(nonsectarian), private, Protestant, and Roman Catholic institutions. 
On this basis one does find that there are significant differences in con- 
trol and organization. It is helpful, however, to further subdivide the 
state institutions into two types: provincial universities, and provincial 
and federal colleges. The latter are so highly specialized and so different 
in character from all other colleges and universities that they need to 
be considered separately. 


‘In this article the term university will also include the colleges covered in this 
survey, unless otherwise indicated by the context. 
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Using this classification, then, one finds that, of the 35 institutions 
included in the survey, four are provincial or federal colleges (Nova 
Scotia Agricultural, Nova Scotia Technical, Ontario Agricultural, and 
Royal Military College of Canada) ; seven are provincial universities (Al- 
berta, British Columbia, Manitoba, Memorial [Newfoundland], New 
Brunswick, Saskatchewan, and Toronto) ; seven are private nonsectarian 
(Brandon College, Carleton University, Dalhousie, McGill, Queen’s, Sir 
George Williams College, and Western) ; seven are Protestant (Acadia, 
Bishop’s, King’s, McMaster, Mount Allison, Trinity College, and Vic- 
toria University) ; and ten are Catholic (Assumption, Laval, Montreal, 
Mt. St. Vincent College, Ottawa, St. Dunstan’s College, St. Francis 
Xavier, St. Joseph’s, St. Mary’s, and St. Michael’s College). 

The Catholic universities are, of course, the least independent of 
outside control, especially with respect to doctrine and morals. From 
their point of view, however, control by the Church is probably not con- 
sidered control from the “outside”; a substantial number of the profes- 
sors are clerics, and the university community considers itself inside the 
Church. It would perhaps more accurately be described as control from 
the top, by the Church hierarchy. Although in actual practice powers are 
often shared with lay officials, at every Catholic university high ecclesias- 
tics of the Church have ultimate controlling powers. Almost invariably, 
the archbishop or bishop of the diocese is chancellor of the university, 
and he usually has the legal power to veto the actions of the governing 
board and to appoint and remove the president (or rector) and the staff 
in theology and philosophy. Often, too, he chairs the governing board. 
Where the university is operated by a teaching order, however (in six 
of the ten institutions), the Superior (or Mother) General of the order 
assumes most of these powers. Here, the rector and senior staff are 
always members of the order, and the rector is ordinarily appointed for a 
definite term (often six years). Although the resulting rotation of rectors 
may prevent continuity of experience, it also helps to prevent arbitrariness 
of authority and staleness of approach. 

Because of the close connection between the Church and the univer- 
sity, usually a nonacademic governing body is considered unnecessary, 
and the management of the university is left in the hands of a board 
of governors (or an administrative council), composed mainly of clerical 
members of the academic staff. To meet the problem of raising and han- 
dling finances, most Catholic universities have a lay advisory board of 
regents, chosen by the governing body. Montreal is the only Catholic 
university that has a completely nonacademic Board of Governors and 
specifically prohibits professors from membership on the Board. 

Although the Catholic universities may be regarded as the least 
independent of outside control, the provincial and federal colleges also 
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possess relatively little independence. This is perhaps not surprising, 
since each of them has been created to serve a special vocational purpose, 
and each is fully subsidized and supported by its parent government. As 
i result, all except the Nova Scotia Technical College are controlled 
directly by the government of the day, and have no independent boards 
of governors. The government concerned appoints the president (or 
commandant ) and the teachers are considered to be civil servants. 


Ill 


Considering that the provincial universities, too, have been created 
and are financially maintained by the state, all are to a surprising extent 
free from direct governmental control. Each is managed by a relatively 
independent board of governors (called, rather confusingly, the Senate 
at the University of New Brunswick), and each has a separate academic 
body, the senate (University Council at the University of New Bruns- 
wick), to which is delegated much of the control over internal academic 
matters. It is true that provincial governments exercise a general con- 
trol over the provincial universities through their approval of annual 
grants and capital expenditures, and the requirement of financial reports 
and a provincial audit. Since proposed increases in grants resulting from 
new developments must have its approval, a government can determine 
the course of a university’s growth, and in this sense may be said to 
have final authority over major academic policy. But the grants them- 
selves are lump-sum appropriations, and only in the province of Mani- 
toba must the university’s detailed budget of expenditure be submitted 
to the government for formal approval. 

It is also true that in almost every case a majority of the governors 
are appointed by the government. But usually their appointments are 
for a considerable period of years, and their terms overlap. And in some 
provinces it is likely that, in making appointments, the government is 
guided by the recommendations of the board itself, or of the president. 
It would be interesting to know the actual practice of the “unwritten 
constitution” of each provincial university in this respect. In any event, 
the governing legislation for each university makes some provision for 
the election of members to the board by either the graduates, the senate, 
or convocation. Moreover, the board itself appoints all academic and 
administrative staff, usually including the president; and almost in- 
variably all appointments, promotions, and removals of teaching staff re- 
quire the president’s consent. 

However, in a majority of cases (Memorial, Toronto, Alberta, and 
New Brunswick), the government names the chairman of the board, 
while at Alberta and New Brunswick it also appoints the president (who 
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at New Brunswick, oddly enough, is also Chairman of the Board). 
Otherwise, the chairman is chosen by the board itself from among its 
own members, as in the private and Protestant universities, except at 
the University of British Columbia, where the Chancellor is Chairman. 
Moreover, in some cases a member of the provincial government, or one 
or two officials close to the government, sit on either the board or the 
academic senate or both, as ex officio members. 

Whatever may be the real or potential influence of governments 
upon boards of governors, there is no doubt that an effort has been made 
to set up the senates as relatively independent bodies for the control of 
academic affairs. Whether they are independent enough is a question 
for consideration, but at least they seem to be as independent of the 
governing board as the senates of most private universities. In every 
case the senate, as the academic governing body, has been separately 
provided for in the controlling legislation, so that its composition and 
powers may not be altered by the board. And its membership rarely 
overlaps with that of the board (except for the chancellor, president, 
and, at Alberta and Toronto, the Chairman of the Board). Usually the 
senate is given a general power to make regulations with respect to 
“all academic matters” or even “any matter whatsoever,” not incon- 
sistent with the governing act. Although the most important powers 
of the senate are invariably subject to the approval of the board of 
governors, usually it has been given some powers that are exercised 
independently of the board—in some cases considered extensive enough 
to warrant the statement, as with a federal system of government, that 
the board shall have all “residuary” powers. The senate, for example, 
usually has final control over qualifications for admission and_ the 
awarding of degrees, including honorary degrees. Although it is in- 
variably the board that creates new faculties and departments, at British 
Columbia it can do so only with the consent of the senate. There the 
senate also controls student government and discipline, library regula- 
tions, the affiliation of colleges, and the degrees and courses to be 
given. At the other universities, although the senate deals with such 
matters, too, final action requires the formal approval of the board. 

The differences in government between the provincial, and the 
private and Protestant, universities are not so great as one might 
suppose. Moreover, with the increasing dependence of all universities 
upon public funds, one can no longer point to the source of financial 
support and control as a clear distinguishing mark. Although the 
private and the Protestant institutions all have separate bodies (usually 


’ For example: at New Brunswick (Board), Minister of Education and Munic- 
ipal Affairs, and Chief Superintendent of Education; at Alberta and Saskatchewan 
(Board), Deputy Provincial Treasurer, and Deputy Minister of Education; also 
at Saskatchewan (Senate), Deputy Minister, and Minister of Education. 
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called senates) for handling academic affairs, all—like the provincial 
universities—are controlled from the top by nonacademic boards of 
governors (regents or trustees), which have overriding powers. These 
boards appoint a president (or principal) as the university’s chief execu- 
tive officer, and all have final authority over staff appointments. Al- 
though the governing acts do not ordinarily require the president’s 
approval of academic appointments, promotions, or removals, usually 
in practice he has been given the final decision. 

Among the Protestant universities, of course, the governing body 
of a church, rather than a government, makes the majority of appoint- 
ments to the board. Although in one or two cases the influence of the 
church is still strong, usually it does not affect seriously the range or 
content of courses offered or the independence of the university, except, 
of course, in colleges or faculties of theology. Most Protestant uni- 
versities no longer require a religious test of either students or faculty.? 
However, the early concern of Protestant churches with academic 
matters is still reflected in the frequent requirement that a considerable 
number of the members of the senate shall be either from or at least 
chosen by the governing board. 

In the private (nonsectarian) universities, the governing boards are 
largely self-perpetuating. Rather than being chosen by a government, 
the majority of the new members are usually chosen by the board itself. 
However, even this distinction from the provincial universities is not 
always clear-cut. At Dalhousie, for example, the Mayor of Halifax is 
an ex officio member of the Board, and although the Board nominates 
the majority of new members (for six-year terms), they are officially 
appointed by the provincial government. And at the University of 
Western Ontario, counting both provincial and municipal members, a 
majority of the Board is appointed by the state. 

Generally speaking, the governing boards of both the private and 
Protestant institutions are larger than those of the provincial universities. 
Most provincial universities have on their boards only 13 or 14 members. 
The boards of the private and Protestant universities, on the other 
hand, average 30 members each. Perhaps a reason for their greater 
membership has been a desire to provide ample opportunity to repre- 
sent actual or prospective benefactors, especially among the graduates. 
It is true that Brandon and Queen’s are the only institutions that 
provide for financial contributors as such on their governing bodies. 


7 At McMaster, teachers must be members of an evangelical Christian church, 
but in 1948 its Faculty of Science was incorporated as Hamilton College, with its 
own Board of Governors and without a religious qualification. Because Ontario 
makes grants only to nonsectarian universities, McMaster now proposes further 
reorganization, with only its College of Divinity remaining Baptist. Likewise, 
Assumption, in 1956, affiliated with nonsectarian Essex College, which took over 
its science and related departments. 
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Almost invariably, however, the private and Protestant universities pro- 


vide for the election of graduates to the governing board, and some 
provide for a considerable number. 


IV 


Regardless of type, Canadian universities do not seem to have made 
up their minds whether graduates are members of the university or the 
outside community, and therefore whether they should be represented 
on the senate or the board (or not at all). It is true that the Catholic 
universities tend to make no specific provision for graduates on their 
governing bodies, but even here there are exceptions. It is also true 
that there is a tendency among the universities to favor graduate rep- 
resentation on boards rather than on senates. But otherwise there is a 
surprising variation, which bears little relation to the type of university. 
Of the 35 institutions studied, eleven provide for graduates as such on 
the board only, five on both board and senate, three on the senate only, 
and sixteen on neither. The universities having such representation on 
the senate usually provide for large numbers. Toronto’s Senate has no 
fewer than 54 members elected by the graduates. 

Some universities—mainly provincial ones—still make use of con- 
vocation as a body through which the graduates participate indirectly 
in university government. This ancient institution, supposedly com- 
prising the members of the university community, usually includes the 
board, senate, faculty, and graduates. With the growth in the size of 
modern universities, however, and particularly in the number of gradu- 
ates, many of whom live far from the university’s home city, convocation 
has become unwieldy and unrepresentative of the graduates. As we 
have seen, Canadian universities have instead tended to provide for 
representation from the graduates as a separate body, and convocation 
has largely fallen into disuse, except as a public gathering for the 
conferring of degrees. Where it is still used, its sole remaining function 
of any importance is to elect a chancellor of the university, and perhaps 
a few other members to the governing bodies. The chancellor's duties, 
except for his membership on the board and senate, are mainly honorary, 
such as chairing convocation and publicly conferring degrees. In most 
Canadian universities, even the choice of chancellor has been removed to 
a smaller body, usually the governing board, so that convocation as a 
body has not been provided for at all, or exists only on paper. 

Another respect in which Canadian universities show considerable 
variation is the extent to which they include members from outside 
the university on their senates. As already indicated, the graduates of 
the university are in a sort of penumbra between the university and the 
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outside community. In modern society, it is doubtful whether graduates 
really remain members of the university community. Most of them 
retain little interest in their old alma mater, and certainly they have 
little understanding of its internal academic problems. One generally 
finds that the universities which include on their senates the largest 
numbers elected by the graduates (or by convocation) are also the 
ones that provide for the largest numbers of other persons from the 
outside community. Such representation of outside interests is most 
common among the provincial universities, but several of the others 
have similar provisions (e.g., Assumption and Western). 

If, besides those representing outside interests on senates, one in- 
cludes also members elected by the graduates or by convocation, ex officio 
members from the government in the provincial universities, and mem- 
bers from boards of governors, one finds that a considerable number 
of Canadian universities have in their senates a majority who are not 
members of the teaching or administrative staff. Of the 35 institutions 
studied, eight have such a majority, and at four others, over a third 
of the members are not from the university staff. More than half of 
the institutions have in their senates at least some nonstaff members. 

The inevitable result of such generous nonacademic membership has 
been very large and unwieldy senates, which cannot be expected to 
formulate academic policy with efficiency and dispatch. The extreme 
example is Toronto’s Senate, with nearly 170 members—almost twice 
as big as the largest provincial legislature, and nearly two-thirds the 
size of the Canadian House of Commons. Although Toronto’s case is 
exceptional, six other universities have senates of 50 or more members. 
It is difficult to conceive of an academic problem on which there would 
be 170, or even 50, significantly different points of view. It is certainly 
hard to see how it would ever be solved if they were all expressed. 
And if there are many outsiders on the senate, it usually becomes 
necessary to have a smaller internal university or dean’s council, with 
the result that some matters may have to go through as many as four 
bodies (faculty, council, senate, and board) before they can be finally 
settled. This procedure is obviously cumbersome and time-consuming 
for all concerned. 

One wonders, therefore, whether it is necessary to have outside 
interests represented at all on an academic senate, especially when the 
governing board, with overriding powers, consists of nonacademic mem- 
bers. As indicated above, a number of Canadian institutions, including 
at least one provincial university (New Brunswick), seem to have 
taken this view. The Survey Committees for the Universities of 
Alberta and Saskatchewan found that, because of its size and its out- 
side members’ lack of understanding of the University’s problems, the 
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Senate at these institutions could take no positive action, and had 
turned into little more than a registering body which rubber-stamped 
decisions that had already been made by the academic Council.! Per- 
haps this is as it should be. If it is found expedient to give repre- 
sentation to outside interests, then the academic Machiavelli should make 
his senate so large that, while the nonacademic members may give 
helpful criticism and advice from a fresh point of view, and a more 
immediate sense of the public’s needs, in practice they cannot control 
academic policy. Otherwise, they might seriously interfere with the 
central academic function of the university, or threaten the necessary 
independence of its scholars. But it would be safer at the same time 
to reduce the senate’s powers, as was done at Alberta in 1942—unless, 
of course, the overriding board of governors were to consist primarily 
of academic members. An alternative is an outside advisory council, or 
a series of such councils, to advise an internal senate, or the various 
faculties. This has been done at some Canadian universities. 


Questioning the need for nonacademic members of senates also 
leads one to wonder why the governing boards of all of the non-Catho- 
lic universities consist almost entirely of persons who are not mem- 
bers of the immediate university community. Usually, the president 
is the only member of the university staff who sits on the board. Al- 
though in the United States even the president is seldom a member 
of the board, especially among tax-supported colleges,? in Canada he 
is invariably so. In the one or two instances, where he is not a member 
ex officio, he has been included as a member by the appointing authority. 
The bursar or comptroller of the university, too, usually sits in as 
secretary of the board, but frequently he is not a voting member. Aside 
from this, and the few instances where convocation elects a chancellor, 
or the senate elects members to the board, the faculty have no repre- 
sentation on the board. In fact, in the majority of non-Catholic uni- 
versities, the controlling legislation specifically prohibits the teaching or 
administrative staff, or even the heads of affiliated and federated colleges, 
from membership on the board. 

How has this come about in Canada, and what have been its re- 
sults? It is certainly not characteristic of British universities. Oxford 
and Cambridge are governed entirely from within. Among the newer 
British universities, usually about one-fifth of the governing council 
is appointed by the academic bodies; and Bruce Truscot complains that 


* Op. cit. (Alberta, p. 36; Saskatchewan, esp. pp. 142-144). 
*P. F. Valentine (ed), The American College, New York, 1949, p. 438. 
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even this proportion is not enough: “Those responsible for the Charters 
or Statutes of these universities . . . took very good care that the 
academic voice should never sway the decisions of the Council.’? Sir 
James Mounteford, Vice-Chancellor of the University of Liverpool, after 
visiting Canadian universities in 1952, observed that “this system of 
government, which excludes the academic element, is of course common 
in the United States also, but it strikes an English visitor as an indi- 
cation of a somewhat different conception of a University from our 
own.” 

Perhaps, then, the system was imported from the United States, 
or developed in Canada under the same influences. The explanation 
may be as simple as the one given by Samuel Capen, Chancellor Emeritus 
of the University of Buffalo, for the adoption of the system in the U. S.: 
nonacademic boards had to be used to create colleges. Although the 
early intention had been to follow the British tradition, in a new country, 
where the need for higher education was pressing and the number of 
scholars was small, teachers had somehow to be gathered together, often 
by importation from Europe, and new colleges organized. What was 
more logical than that this should be done by special bodies composed 
of prominent officials of church or state? “Like Karl Marx’s dictator- 
ship of the proletariat,” observed Dr. Capen, “these boards were sup- 
posed to wither away once the organizing job was done. But when 
that task was completed, they showed about the same amount of en- 
thusiasm for withering that Stalin and his associates now exhibit.”® 
As the colleges developed, the proprietary instinct of the founders and 
the clerical desire for orthodoxy militated against their maturing into 
universities as self-governing communities of scholars, as they had been 
in England and Europe. In Canada, additional explanations may be the 
clerical origin of the great majority of our universities, and the British 
doctrine of royal sovereignty, with its resultant colonial tradition of 
government from above rather than by the governed.* 

There is no doubt that the provincial universities were influenced 
by the American system. Their controlling bodies have all been 
modelled on the Board of Governors created at the University of Toronto 
in 1906 on the recommendation of a Royal Commission. It is evident 

* Bruce Truscot, Red Brick University, Harmondsworth, 1951, p. 85. 

*“Report on Dr. J. F. Mountford’s Visit to Canada” (mimeo., 1952), p. 4; 
also quoted x, Bissell, op. cit., p. 37. 

* Samuel P . Capen, The Management of Universities, Buffalo, 1953, p. 5. 

*See, for "example, McGill Charters, Provincial Statutes and 
Various ‘Agreements, Montreal, 1934, pp. 11, 13. The royal charter (1821) estab- 
lished control by “our trusty and well beloved the Governor of Lower Canada, 
Lieutenant-Governor of Upper Canada, the Bishop of Quebec, the Chief Justice of 
Montreal, and the Chief Justice of Upper Canada”; but provided that not even 


their “statutes, rules, and ordinances shall have any “force or effect until allowed 
and confirmed’ by Us, Our Heirs, and Successors.” 
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from the Commission’s report that it drew heavily upon American 
experience, particularly the organization of state colleges and univer- 
sities.’ The Royal Commission had been attracted by the idea that 
if the government’s appointees were to sit on an independent board 
which managed the university and appointed the staff, and if even ap- 
pointments by the board were to require the president’s approval, the 
government could not meddle directly in academic affairs, as it had done 
in the past. However, the Commission seems to have been so influ- 
enced by American examples that it did occur to it that political in- 
fluence might have been removed from the senate without creating an 
overriding board of governors—or at least without creating one that 
was entirely nonacademic. Perhaps it was because of the special na- 
ture of the University of Toronto’s federation of state and sectarian 
colleges, with its delicate balance between church and state control in 
the Senate, that the Commission did not consider this possibility. Al- 
though the other provincial universities, with the possible exception of 
Manitoba, had no such compelling reason for creating a nonacademic 
governing board, they all soon followed suit.2 It seems likely that 
other universities in Canada have been similarly influenced by the 
American system—either directly, or indirectly by the Toronto example. 


VI 


No doubt, as Dr. Capen points out, this plan of institutional man- 
agement has in the past been largely responsible for the prodigious and 
unparalleled spread of higher education on this continent. The hundreds 
of influential citizens who served as board members helped to create 
the public sentiment that found expression in gifts and appropriations for 
educational purposes. And the concentration of executive authority in- 
herent in the plan facilitated the expansion of individual institutions and 
their quick adaptation to the demands of a society which had been 
rapidly changing.® 

Whatever its history and past achievements, however, it is im- 
portant to ask ourselves whether this system of management by outsiders, 


1See Report of the Royal Commission (cited above in footnote 1, p. 461), 
especially VIII, XVIII, XXII, XXV, 43-85. The Commission sent its questionnaire 
only to McGill and Queen’s in Canada, and ten universities in the United States. 
Members of the Commission visited these ten institutions, and invited the President 
of Cornell to a conference in Toronto, from which it “reaped great benefit” (VIII). 

* Three of them (Saskatchewan, British Columbia, and Memorial) had not yet 
been created, and none of the others had had a board of governors before that 
time. Their controlling bodies had been senates (as noted earlier, New Brunswick 
has preserved the name Senate for its governing body), which of course included, 
besides appointees of the supporting government and elected graduates, a large 
academic element. They were also, perhaps, influenced to change by the system 
at McGill. 

*Capen, op. ctt., p. 8. 
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created for the purpose of developing what were essentially teaching 
institutions, is any longer suited to the tasks of governing the modern, 
mature university. One result of the system is a tendency for some lay 
boards, misunderstanding the true nature of a university, to regard it as 
a vocational school or an adult education venture, or even a football club; 
or, at best, as an institution whose function is to transmit civilization’s 
accumulation of knowledge to the young. The function of the modern 
university as it is conceived by its community of scholars—an institution 
primarily engaged in pushing forward the frontiers of knowledge and 
searching for the truth without fear or favor—is rarely fully appreci- 
ated. How many so-called universities, for instance, allocate a really 
significant proportion of their budgets to the direct promotion of scholar- 
ship and research—especially in the humanities and social sciences, where 
money is rarely forthcoming from private foundations or government? 
How many even have a library worthy of a university? It may be, as 
Woodrow Wilson once said when President of Princeton, that the side- 
shows have swallowed up the circus. 

The difficulty has been that the channel of communication between 
the academic community and the lay board has been too narrow to per- 
mit an adequate expression of the academic point of view. As Sir 
James Mountford pointed out, “No doubt the experience and wisdom of 
the teaching staff are informally drawn upon in the framing of policy, 
but that is not the same thing as giving to the teaching staff a direct voice 
in the affairs of an academic community of which they are members.” 
Ordinarily, the president is the funnel through which all academic com- 
munication must pass. It does not take a physicist to see that a torrent 
at one end may end up a trickle at the other. Even though a president 
may be able to represent faithfully the views of the academic community, 
he is hopelessly outnumbered on the board. It cannot even be said with 
confidence that he does represent these views. It is true that the 
Canadian (and American) university president is ordinarily chosen 
from the community of scholars, and is regarded as academic head of 
the university. It is also true that he is in constant contact with the 
senior academic staff, is an ex officio member of every important aca- 
demic body, and almost invariably chairs the senate. But he is as much 
an administrator as an academic, and a large proportion of his time and 
energy is necessarily devoted to nonacademic matters. Moreover, he 
has been appointed by the board, according to law is subject to its 
dismissal at any time, and has no legal responsibility to the faculty. 
When a difference arises, therefore, he is not likely to present the faculty’s 
view as vigorously or as sympathetically as they might wish. 

A number of institutions in Canada, it is true, have made formal 


* Op. cit., p. 4. 
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provision for joint consultation between members of the governing and 
academic bodies. At some, as we have noted, members of the board sit 
directly on the senate. At McGill, besides the membership of five in 
the Senate, the Governors must consult representatives of the Senate 
before appointing the Principal and Vice-Principal, and differences be- 
tween the Board and Senate go to a Joint Committee chaired by the Prin- 
cipal. Dalhousie has a continuing Joint Committee of equal numbers 
from Board and Senate, which meets three times a year. There the 
Soard and Senate must appoint a Joint Committee for any new depart- 
ment or project, or, at the request of the Senate, for any matter concern- 
ing the welfare of the University. At McMaster it is even provided that 
the Senate must recommend all appointments, including the Chancellor 
and the President; but there, it should be noted, all of the Governors sit 
in the Senate. On the recommendation of the University of Saskatche- 
wan’s Survey Committee, which itself included members of the Senate 
and Academic Council, the Board at Saskatchewan has recently set up a 
planning committee of representatives from the Board, Senate, and 
Council, which makes long-term plans for both accommodation and 
teaching. It has created advisory committees on appointments, which 
include one or two members of the Board. It is likely that some other 
universities have created informal facilities for joint consultation.’ 
Hence, at a number of institutions, there is an opportunity for at least 
some members of the board to absorb the academic point of view. But in 
a system where boards have overriding powers, there is equally the 
danger of the influence working in the reverse direction—of outside 
meddling and control reaching down even farther into the academic world. 


VII 


Another result of the system of government by lay boards which 
have the ultimate power of appointment has been an emphasis upon the 
master-servant relationship found in industry and government. Since 
the faculty are not legally members of the university corporation, they 
are not considered “citizens” of the university, but rather its “civil 
servants.” They are therefore regarded as nothing more than employees 
of boards, and the universities are organized internally into much the 
same hierarchical and autocratic structure of control as is found in a 
private corporation or government department. President, bursar, regis- 
trar, deans, directors, heads of departments, and professors—all are 
appointed and directed from the top down; and the internal governing 


_ * At Queen’s, for instance, in appointing a new Principal, the selection com- 
mittee of the Board informally consults a group composed of the deans and repre- 
sentatives elected by each faculty. 
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bodies—senate, council, board of deans, etc.—include primarily adminis- 
trative and senior academic officials in an ex officio capacity. Only 
rarely is there provision for the election of any significant proportion of 
these bodies by the faculty. And the suggestion that the faculty should 
participate in the choice of senior officials would be considered almost 
impertinent in Canada—though this practice is making rapid progress 
in the United States.t Of the 35 institutions studied, although 13 pro- 
vide for the election of at least some faculty representatives to the senate 
(or other academic governing body), at only six (Manitoba, New 
Brunswick, Queen’s, Victoria, Ottawa, and St. Francis Xavier) do the 
faculty elect one-third or more of the membership. There seem to be 
only five institutions (McMaster, McGill, Queen’s, Ottawa, and St. 
Francis Xavier) where the faculty, through the senate or otherwise, have 
voice in choosing senior academic officials. Only at St. Francis Xavier 
does the faculty as such elect members to the top governing body.” 

It is important to remember that the role of a modern university’s 
academic staff is not at all like that of an industrial firm, or even a 
government department. Industrial workers and civil servants execute 
policies and pursue objectives which have been set for them by others— 
the stockholders and their board of directors, or the legislature and the 
executive. And their organization into an essentially autocratic hierarchy 


*The faculty were consulted in the choice of president and deans in about 
one-quarter of 228 institutions surveyed in 1939 and in over half of 326 surveyed in 
1953; see Committee T, “The Place and Function of Faculties in College and 
University Government, Final Report on the 1953 Study,” AAUP Bulletin, Spring, 
1955, pp. 62-81. See also R. M. Maclver, Academic Freedom in Our Time, New 
York, 1955, Part Two, esp. Ch. VII. 

*The government of St. Francis Xavier is worth a special note as a unique 

combination of hierarchical control, representation of the outside community, and 
internal “grass roots” democracy. It is the only university in Canada to have 
formally adopted a Constitution, which can be amended only by a two-thirds vote 
of its Board of Governors after consultation with the University Council and, in 
sections involving them, the faculty. Included on its governing board are represent- 
atives of the outside community (chosen partly by the priests of Antigonish and 
partly by the Board itself), representatives of the graduates, and members from and 
elected by the faculty. Under the governing act and the Constitution (1953), the 
Board of Governors is given “general jurisdiction and control,” and, as is typical 
of Catholic universities, all of its acts are subject to the approval of the Bishop of 
Antigonish in his capacity as Chancellor and Chairman of the Board. But, subject 
to the Constitution and the Board, the faculty (lecturers and above) have “final 
authority and general supervision over the academic activities,” including admis- 
sions, curriculum, courses, and degrees. Although there is a small University 
Council for the “planning and co-ordination of all phases of University life,” 
made up partly of ex officio senior staff, 6 of its 13 members are elected by the 
faculty, and it must present its recommendations to the faculty for approval. 
Moreover, each of the three departmental groups (Humanities, Natural Sciences, 
and Social Sciences) elects its own chairman. Before appointing the President 
(limited to a 6-vear term), the Chancellor must consult both the Board and the 
faculty, which submit their preferences through secret ballots. To the author’s 
knowledge, this is the only case in Canada where the faculty as such participate 
in the appointment of a university President, or have an opportunity to express 
their views on his administration through his reappointment. 
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of control, with all activities closely supervised, has in the past been con- 
sidered necessary in order to carry out these objectives with efficiency. 
But, as Capen has observed : 


The university is and must be an institution without intellectual 

boundaries. It is and must be wholly free to prosecute the search for 
truth, unhampered by the possibility of a veto imposed from without or 
from above. Any aspect of nature, any work of man, any accepted idea, 
any entrenched prejudice, any institution of society, must be subject to 
evaluation by it, must be for it a fair field for new discovery. There 
must be no restraints upon the publication of its findings and interpre- 
tations, whether these happen to be popular or unpopular. ... Those 
who pursue the truth anlar the sponsorship of the university cannot 
walk in jeopardy of their careers, should they chance to offend a board, 
or a board member, or an administrative official, or even an important 
segment of the general public. If such a condition is imposed upon them, 
the institution responsible therefor is not yet, or is no longer, a 
university.! 
In the modern university, then, aside from their teaching duties, indi- 
vidual scholars must be left free to set their own objectives and decide 
their own activities. They must, at least to this extent, be self-govern- 
ing, and the hierarchical pattern of organization should be used only in 
so far as is necessary to carry on the essential teaching and adminis- 
trative functions of the university with reasonable efficiency. 

The postwar rise of the Canadian Association of University Teachers 
and its local associations is no doubt a symptom of discontent with the 
existing system. But so far the local associations have concerned 
themselves mainly with the principle of negotiation on salaries and work- 
ing conditions, and have acted much like any other organization of 
teachers or employees. Although under existing conditions their con- 
cern is no doubt justified, their policy may actually consolidate the 
relation of master and servant. Perhaps what they should do is seek to 
change the conditions—to become full-fledged “citizens” of the university 
community and to participate actively in its government. 

Indeed, there is no reason in logic why the faculty, even though its 
members are “employees,” could not govern a university. That it is 
possible for the governed to be the governors is, after all, the basis of 
the democratic system. Though for reasons of efficiency it may be 
desirable to have them organized into a loose hierarchy, and as indi- 
viduals subject to the direction of academic officials in certain clearly 
defined respects, collectively they could maintain control by electing 

* Op. cit., pp. 282, 10. At the National Conference of Canadian Universities 
in 1953, Professor F. M. Salter gave a picture, based largely on his teaching 
experience in the United States, of the nature and effect of the hierarchical 
structure in universities. Although it is an exaggerated picture, particularly as 


applied to Canada, I doubt if many Canadian university professors would say that 
it is grossly exaggerated. See Salter, op. cit. (footnote 1, p. 461), pp. 45-53. 
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these officials or by holding them accountable to a board of governors 
elected by the faculty. 

This is not to suggest that in practice the faculty should entirely 
control the government of the modern, public university. Professor 
Brebner goes so far as to say that, if what they have to contribute to 
the world is to be conceived, born, and brought to maturity, universities 
must be “sovereign democracies.”? Whether called state or private, 
however, if a university is supported by public funds and purports to 
serve the public at large, it should be responsive to the general objectives 
and needs of modern society. Although scholars are as likely to be aware 
of these needs and objectives as are many lay members of existing boards, 
if the university were entirely self-governing, there would be at least 
the danger of its not being responsive enough. There must, therefore, 
be a balance between the objectives of the academic staff and of the public. 

To achieve such a balance—though the entrenchment of the exist- 
ing system would no doubt prevent its adoption in Canada—perhaps 
the ideal system of government for the public university would include 
a governing board elected half by faculty, and half by government and 
graduates to represent the outside community, with a chairman chosen 
by the board itself. Under such a system, there would be less likelihood 
of distrust or disagreement between the board and faculty. The board 
could, therefore, delegate more matters for final determination to senate 
and other internal bodies, and the whole process of decision-making 
would become less cumbersome and time-consuming. More important 
than this, however, the university would at last have an opportunity to 
perform adequately, besides teaching, the second of its vital functions— 
the pursuit of truth and the search for new knowledge. 

*J. B. Brebner, Scholarship for Canada: The Function of Graduate Studies, 
Ottawa, 1945, p. 40. His statement continues: “Presidents and deans must have 
powers, but like prime ministers, only as long as they enjoy the confidence of their 
constituencies. University faculties should think long, and even continue to put up 


with a good deal of apparently lost motion, before they confer any substantial 
degree of arbitrary power upon their executives.” 


Report from Upper Upantshad 


By WILLIAM R. MUELLER 
The Woman's College of the University of North Carolina 


It was just three months ago today that I sailed for Upper Upanishad 
on a little-publicized trip sponsored by the Alert Citizens Committee on 
Higher Education, more popularly known as the ACCHE. The 
ACCHE, formed in the early 1950’s at the instigation of some dozen 
college and university presidents, has assiduously devoted itself to alert- 
ing our citizens to the problems now faced and later to be faced on the 
campuses throughout our nation. 

Mr. J. Malcolm Randolph, prominent industrialist and president of 
the ACCHE, approached me late in January, and asked if I would be 
willing to visit Dr. Shiwah Aghani, Dean of Upper Upanishad Univer- 
sity, and discover if he could throw any light on our American educational 
problems. Dean Aghani, one of the few Oxford-bred educators of his 
nation, first came to the attention of the ACCHE through a series of 
articles appearing in his native journal which, freely translated, is the 
Upper Upanishad Journal on the Ways and Means of Kindling and Fan- 
ning the Intellectual Light—or, in the shorthand of the ACCHE—the 
UUJWMKFIL. The articles, which I am currently translating into 
English and hope soon to make available to the English-speaking world, 
are entitled “Light for All?”, “From Three Goats and a Sheep to Three 
Sheep and a Goat,” and “Operation ‘PPPP’: or, Protect and Preserve 
our Professors for Posterity.” 

The ACCHE, having spent the first few years of its existence 
analyzing American higher education, and projecting its analysis into the 
second half of the twentieth century, envisaged three primary problems: 
1) an incredible increase in the number of applications for college en- 
rollment; 2) a greater necessity for attracting the best students and for 
discouraging the worst; 3) a need for improving in all respects the 
working conditions of college professors. My summer mission was to 
discuss these problems with Dean Aghani, with the hope that his experi- 
ence and wisdom might enable our own country to make better use of 
its educational resources. 

It may seem strange to the unenlightened that so great a nation as 
the United States could learn from what is often mistakenly considered so 
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backward a nation as Upper Upanishad. History, however, plays strange 
tricks, and it was a strange series of historical circumstances which 
brought to Upper Upanishad, a generation or two ago, the same problems 
which we face today. Any one at all familiar with world history will 
recall the ravaging and depopulating war in which Upper Upanishad 
and her western neighbor engaged in the late nineteenth century. 
Though victorious, Upper Upanishad was faced with the near-disastrous 
condition of having lost the cream of her young manhood. The then 
Secretary of Internal Affairs, Ogmai Luthia, popularized a eugenics pro- 
gram which, in a decade, brought about a rise in the birth rate of nearly 
two hundred and seventy per cent. Early in this century, with Upper 
Upanishad University beginning to feel the pressure of Secretary Luthia’s 
eugenics program, the best-trained minds of the nation turned their at- 
tention to the educational dilemma. Dean Aghani, whose father was a 
charter member of the Upper Upanishad Commission on Education, grew 
up in this exciting and tense atmosphere. It can easily be seen that the 
ACCHE moved with a sure hand in sending me to Upper Upanishad. 
This preliminary public report on my trip is culled from the sixty- 
thousand-word document which I turned over to President Randolph just 
last week. 


II 


It is impossible to communicate fully the thrilling experience which 
was mine as I landed, with great expectations, on the lush, rolling shores 
of Upper Upanishad. Dean Aghani, out of courtesy to the ACCHE, 
had assembled the university band on the docks of the port of call, and 
their bizarre music (the Upper Upanishad scale is closer to the oriental 
than to the occidental) was heard on the decks of our liner. They 
played what I later learned to be their national anthem, then the uni- 
versity song, and then (without complete success) a transposed version 
of “The Stars and Stripes Forever.” The Dean, his charming and cul- 
tured wife, and four honor students met me at the foot of the gangplank, 
presented me with a large, metal facsimile of the library key, and drove 
me up the narrow, winding road to the Deanery, a spacious and com- 
modious house overlooking the sea. Little did I know then how truly 
rich and rewarding was to be the fortnight spent in this utopian univer- 
sity community. With what foresight and perception the Upper Upani- 
shadans had met and were meeting their educational problems will soon be 
evident. But what is perhaps most striking of all is the fact that the 
problems faced by that nation a generation or so ago are precisely those 
which are most acute in our own country today. 

Dean Aghani’s aged and mellowed father, so largely responsible for 
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the success of the University in the earlier years of this century, dined 
with us on the day of my arrival. During the evening, this gentleman, 
drawing deeply on his long and peculiarly circular pipe and sipping his 
“uwashi” (a pungent and delicious concoction made from a rare, fer- 
mented herb), reminiscently told us of the university situation in the 
second decade of this century. Secretary Luthia’s repopulation plan 
had by then borne fruit—too much fruit—and the small University was 
totally unequal to the task of caring for all would-be registrants. In the 
nineteenth century, only the serious-minded young man or woman had 
even thought of attending the University. Though the nation boasted 
the proud record of graduating over eighty per cent of its citizenry from 
high school, the University took seriously its claim to be an institution 
of higher education only. 

Great sociological changes took place in the early twentieth century, 
however, and with them came a new and, so thought Mr. Aghani, Sr., 
debased view of university education. Not content with an almost uni- 
versal secondary school education, the Upper Upanishadans seemed to 
demand a universal college education. The young men of the nation 
felt that four years’ exposure to the University campus was absolutely 
essential to the successful life. With no pretense of an interest in their 
studies, they sought admission to the University so that they could 
“toochtickai” (the closest English equivalent is “to make contacts”), 
could come to know the right people, could play on the University 
“rusherie” team (a game not unlike rugby), and could eventually proudly 
wave a diploma before some prospective employer. The young ladies, 
who had formed only about fifteen per cent of the student body at the 
turn of the century, began to look on the shady sward of the University as 
the best possible place for luxuriating for four years while carefully and 
unostentatiously stretching out antennae and tentacles to obtain a life- 
time partner in the business of carrying out Secretary Luthia’s plan. 
Parents, meanwhile, began to view their children who had not been ex- 
posed to the University as so many blots on the family escutcheon. The 
results were that the University’s Admissions Office was swamped, that 
wealthy dolts sometimes filled the desks formerly occupied by less well- 
to-do scholars, and that the professors became restive and vexed from 
having to waste their time and talents before such an unreceptive and 
uncurious lot. Mr. Aghani was visibly shaken as he recounted, in some 
detail (considerably more than is found here, but all of which is con- 
tained in my report to President Randolph), the bleak picture at Upper 
Upanishad University in the nineteen-teens. The hour had grown 
late, and his daughter-in-law tactfully filled his glass once more, sug- 
gesting that we drink a final toast and retire. 

The next day, and some days thereafter, I spent on the campus, some- 
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times in the company of the Dean, and frequently having the opportunity 
to talk with members of the study body and faculty. Judged by the 
standards of most of our college campuses, the buildings were modest and 
unpretentious, though the architecture was in impeccable taste, func- 
tional, sturdy, and unadorned. It was interesting to note that the 
library was considerably larger, better furnished, and more comfortable 
than the Student Union, and that the outdoor amphitheater seated twice 
as many people as the “rusherie” stadium. Among the students there 
was a marked absence of apathy. Some few of them, I remarked with 
surprise to Dean Aghani, were rather elderly; he answered, with a 
twinkle that I did not then understand, that they were the main financial 
pillars of the University. The faculty members bore some resemblance 
to our own, though they did sgem somewhat more concerned with 
intellectual and curricular matters and less concerned with the size of 
classes, the working load, and breadwinning problems; there was a 
strange and wonderful vitality, and I looked in vain for the haggard ones. 
I noted, too, that the buildings and grounds crew and the secretaries— 
in fact, the entire non-teaching staff—seemed somewhat younger and 
less professional than those found on our campuses. 


III 


It was toward the close of my visit that I learned the bases of Upper 
Upanishad University’s success. Less than a half century ago, the 
University had much more closely resembled a leisurely, uninspired 
country club than it had a community of students earnestly seeking to 
know the truth. The Admissions Director, long since ulcerous, had 
resigned in despair. Some of the most promising young minds in Upper 
Upanishad were going unfed; some of the least promising were spend- 
ing four languishing years capped by a debased diploma. Faculty mem- 
bers were suddenly showing a new interest in side-activities, ranging 
from carpentry to “pawni” driving (a kind of rickshaw), and were even 
abandoning their academic careers. A war, a eugenics program, and a 
series of sociological changes had led to this. It was then that the Com- 
mission of Education was appointed, studied the University program, 
and put into effect the radical changes which were to restore the Univer- 
sity to a true supremacy. 

It was on a balmy afternoon in Dean Aghani’s office that he out- 
lined for me this startling and immensely successful program. As we 
sat together in that simply furnished room, he explained that the first 
problem to which the Commission had turned its attention was whether 
the nation of Upper Upanishad should seek to afford its entire citizenry 
a college education. (A more detailed account of this first problem is 
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found in the Dean’s “Light for All?,” UUJWMKFIL, vol. 64, pp. 98- 
119). An affirmative answer would have led necessarily to the estab- 
lishment of a dozen or more new colleges ; but the Commission, deciding 
that higher education is higher education, and realizing that to grant 
everyone an A.B. would soon lead to a demand that everyone be entitled 
to a Ph.D., voted negatively. One University, made somewhat larger, 
was to suffice. 

This negative decision led to an even greater problem: “How was 
the University to assure itself that only the best qualified students ma- 
triculated?” (For a detailed discussion of this problem, see the Dean’s 
“From Three Goats and a Sheep to Three Sheep and a Goat,” 
UUJWMKFIL, vol. 66, pp. 442-461.) There were suggestions that 
high school records be more carefully studied, and that rigid matriculation 
examinations be given, but it was felt that the strong democratic senti- 
ments of the Upper Upanishadans might revolt against this, and that they 
might challenge the right of the University to refuse their children ad- 
mission. It was then that the true genius of the nation’s imagination 
asserted itself. No one was to be refused admission for any reason what- 
soever, and no fee was to be charged until the end of the first semester ; 
even more startlingly, no one was to be failed out of the University. At 
the end of the first semester—and at the end of every semester thereafter 
—a student’s academic semester average was to be computed, and his tui- 
tion fee was to be determined in accordance with his average. The aver- 
age was computed numerically rather than alphabetically, the grades 
ranging down from “1” to “5.” For the “1” student, there was only a 
token fee—200 pashees in Upper Upanishadan currency; if the “1” stu- 
dent could not afford even this nominal fee, he was given a scholarship. 
From then on, the fee increased in geometrical progression, the “2” stu- 
dent paying 400 pashees per semester, and the “5” student paying 3200 
pashees per semester. The “5” student could remain in college as 
long as he desired and as long as he could afford it; but in order to 
advance from one class to another, a student had to have a “3” average. 

Needless to say, I was quite skeptical about the plan, and for a 
number of reasons. For one thing, I failed to see the economic justifica- 
tion of charging one student sixteen times as much as another ; also, this 
plan would not necessarily rid the University of wealthy dullards. But 
Dean Aghani soon convinced me of the ultimate wisdom of the Com- 
mission’s proposal. First, the plan was economically justifiable. A 
careful statistical and psychological study had made it clear that the 
weakest college students were indeed sixteen times as much of a burden 
on the faculty as were the best students. Their papers took far longer 
to correct ; they needed far more of the professor’s counseling time; they 
were a constant disappointment and frustration to the professor, seldom 
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affording him the joy of a job well done. In short, the tuition was 
in direct proportion to the effort expended upon the student. Secondly, 
though it is true that the University did not divest itself of all students 
of barren intellect and swelling purse, these students served a wonder- 
fully philanthropic purpose. They were, as the Dean had earlier re- 
marked to me, the main financial pillars of the University. If they were 
content to remain on campus, spending years in the same class and 
paying high tuition, the college was content to number them among its 
students. Some of the elderly students whom I had noticed fitted into 
this category. The elder statesman of the group, one Usari Mogali, had 
matriculated in 1920, had by June of 1956 added 219,200 pashees to 
the University treasury, and was then a sophomore in relatively good 
standing. He had even bought a plot on the edge of the campus, where 
he wished to be buried. 

There was still another question which disturbed me about the 
tuition plan: ‘What happened if a student ran up a fee of 1600 or 3200 
pashees and was unable to pay it?” The answer was a simple one: 
the student was placed in a state of bonded indenture, and was expected 
to work in the university community until he had paid his way out. It 
was this fact that accounted for the constituency of the non-academic 
staff which I had noted earlier. When I protested that this seemed like 
a rather ignominious penalty, the Dean pointed out that every entering 
student is aware of this possibility and is willing to take the risk. In 
fact, there have been several instances of students who have worked off 
their indenture, have re-entered the University, and have gone on to 
graduate with high honors. 


IV 


It was during supper of the same day, my last day in Upper 
Upanishad, that Dean Aghani remarked what a boon the new plan had 
been to his faculty members. (See also the Dean’s “Operation ‘PPPP’ : 
or, Protect and Preserve our Professors for Posterity,” UUJWMKFIL, 
vol. 68, pp. 1-33.) Their professional life is carried on in a community 
which, in all probability, can claim the most industrious and alert student 
body in the world. Most high school graduates lacking those qualities 
which should mark the college student are unwilling to risk entering the 
University ; instead, they turn themselves to far more fitting and, for 
them, more rewarding activities. On the other hand, most of the talented 
high school graduates, even if they are “pashee-less,” are able and eager 
to matriculate. The professors, particularly after the first semester of 
the freshman year (a terminal semester for those who are properly dis- 
couraged ), find their students tremendously stimulating. Those students 
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who persist in staying at the University in spite of a low average are 
viewed with considerably more good humor than would be the case in 
most colleges and universities, for they fill a vital role in the progress of 
the academic community. 

It was with a stimulated mind and a grateful heart that I boarded 
the liner to leave Upper Upanishad, and it was with a sense of a mis- 
sion accomplished that I turned in my carefully documented report to 
President Randolph. While I speak here only as a private citizen inter- 
ested in the educational future of our nation, and not as an official 
representative of the ACCHE, I do wish to urge the plan of the Upper 
Upanishad Commission on Education upon the thoughtful readers of 
this article. 


The Role of a Faculty in College 


Administration 


By B. K. TRIPPET 
Wabash College 


Of all the people who might be invited to talk to you about the 
role of a faculty in college administration, | am probably the least well 
qualified. My professional experience, except as a college examiner for 
the North Central Association and as a member of one or two educa- 
tional committees, has been limited to Wabash College. At Wabash we 
are so informal and empirical in matters of faculty-administration pro- 
cedures that on reflection I find I have almost nothing reliable in the 
way of experience to draw on as a basis for talking to this subject. The 
line between administration and faculty at Wabash is a thin and wobbly 
line. We have no basic statutes, no faculty handbook, no organiza- 
tion chart, no clear-cut procedural directives. Somehow we manage, 
but I am sure that, by any objective standards of measurement such as 
might command the favor of the American Association of University 
Professors, we are backward, inefficient, and possibly even dangerous. 

Thus, on occasions like this, when I am forced to think about it, 
as dean of Wabash College, I become uneasy and uncertain. I began 
here as a teacher. I continued to think of myself primarily as a teacher 
even when I stepped across our wobbly line, and began to spend more 
than three quarters of my time as an academic gadfly, a public relations 
man, a father confessor, a policeman, and a janitor. My former teacher 
colleagues, even those who are members of the Association and who 
should be more alert and prudent about such changes, have not helped 
matters by continuing to treat me, more or less, as one of them. Indeed, 
it was not until a few years ago, when I| received formal word from the 
national secretary of the Association notifying me, apologetically, that 
I was no longer eligible for full membership in good standing, that I 
realized with a shock that I had become what is referred to in the dead- 
pan reports of Committee T as “an administrator.” 

Now, I relate all of this to you simply as a confession of my inno- 
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cence and my ignorance of all the serious and important thought that 
has been given to the role of faculties in the government of colleges and 
universities, and as a reason for asking you to forgive me, if I indulge, 
for the few minutes allotted to me, in what may seem to be unorthodox 
reflections on the relationship between faculties and administrations in 
American colleges and universities. This may not be profitable to you, 
but it will be instructive for me, which at least puts me in the customary 
position of many teachers when they lecture to students. If in instruct- 
ing myself I can provoke thought and even a little disagreement among 
you, so much the better. 


II 


May I begin, then, by probing the limitations and pitfalls of faculty 
participation in administrative responsibilities. 

The American college, unlike its European prototype, has not been 
organized on the principle that every matter involving educational policy 
is to be decided only by and with the consent of the faculty. College 
professors often act as if our colleges were organized in this way, and 
perhaps they should be. But they are not and never have been. In 
Europe the great institutions of higher learning, such as the University 
of Paris and the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, were founded, 
organized, and managed by teachers. With some modifications, they 
continue to operate in the same way today. There, all decisions affecting 
the fundamental character of the institution are made by what we would 
call faculty people. The tradition is so strong and enjoys so much 
prestige that there are perhaps four or five institutions in Europe which 
could withstand, for a long time at least, even the efforts of a totalitarian 
state to control in its own interests the destiny of the university. But 
in America the first colleges were founded, organized, and managed 
by educational laymen who were interested in meeting what they con- 
sidered to be the educational needs of a particular area or a particular 
constituency, and teachers who shared their aims were appointed to do 
the teaching. Gradually, the working practice developed that the fac- 
ulty should determine matters of curriculum, degrees, examinations, en- 
trance requirements, academic standards, grades, et cetera; and matters 
beyond that, affecting the fundamental character of the institution, should 
be left to the governing board who, as representatives of the public or 
the church or the particular constituency, could make those changes in 
the college which in its judgment the interests of the public, the church, 
or the constituency required. And so it is today. 

Thus, if the Board of Trustees should decide that Wabash College 
should become coeducational, it could make it coeducational, whether the 
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faculty wanted it or not. Or if the Board of Trustees of DePauw Uni- 
versity should decide to convert all of DePauw’s unrestricted endow- 
ment into cash and then build revenue-producing buildings for a larger 
enrollment, it could do so, whether the faculty approved or not. Or 
if the governing authorities of Indiana University or Purdue University 
should decide to eliminate a school at either institution on the grounds 
that it duplicated unnecessarily and expensively services better per- 
formed at the other institution, they could do it, regardless of the atti- 
tude of faculty members whose interests might be acutely involved. 

Now, every one of these hypothetical and admittedly unlikely de- 
cisions is an educational decision of the first magnitude. Indeed, it 
seems to me that there are no decisions made by a college administra- 
tion or board of trustees—no matter how exclusively they may appear 
to be financial or business decisions—which are not in fact and in the 
final analysis educational decisions. This is true because the primary 
business of a college or university is educational and, therefore, any 
decision made involving any aspect of the life of the institution has some 
bearing on its primary business. 

If what I am saying is true, then any attempt to divide authority 
and responsibility for the character and mission of a university between 
faculty and administration becomes exceedingly difficult, and the more 
complex the institution, the more difficult it becomes. Moreover, if we 
drop the problem here, it would appear that there are implications for 
the interests of faculty members which are disturbing. With these I 
wish to deal in a few minutes. First, let me state what seem to me to be 
some of the advantages for higher education of the American tradition 
of university control by comparison with that of the European. 

One advantage, I believe, is to be found in the number of and 
diversity among American institutions of higher learning. This un- 
doubtedly is also a source of many of our educational problems, but in 
terms of American democracy and the many cultural strains and in- 
fluences which give it vitality, most of us would probably agree that 
diversity in American higher education is beneficial. It is interesting to 
contrast the growth of higher education in this country with that in, let 
us say, England. The first college in America was founded in 1636. 
A half century later there were six degree-granting institutions in 
America. By the time of the American Revolution there were fifteen. 
In 1832, when Wabash was founded, there were sixty. By 1900 there 
were a little less than five hundred. Today there are approximately 
eighteen hundred. As every one knows, we have almost every con- 
ceivable kind of institution represented in the eighteen hundred—private 
liberal arts colleges for men, private liberal arts colleges for women, 
church-controlled and church-related coeducational colleges, state uni- 
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versities, teachers colleges, technical institutes, and so on. A wide 
variety of cultural, political, religious, and professional interests are 
emphasized from one institution to another, and the institutional em- 
phasis generally represents the interests and wishes of the constituency 
being served as they are interpreted by institutional governing bodies. 
The history of higher education in England, by contrast, is simple. 
The first two English degree-granting institutions were founded in the 
12th and 13th centuries. It was five hundred years before a third degree- 
granting institution, the University of London, arose, and when it did, 
it was organized on lines carefully controlled by the older institutions. 
Today there are only twelve degree-granting institutions in England, all 
showing the influence of the older pattern. Moreover, in England, 
alterations in curriculum have come slowly. There was no honors school 
of science at Oxford until 1850, no honors school of modern languages 
until 1903, no honors school of politics and economics until after World 
War I, and no honors school of psychology until more recently still. 
There are many explanations for this situation in England, including, 
of course, the difference in educational philosophy for both secondary 
schools and institutions of higher learning, and the difference in con- 
cepts of democracy; but one important explanation lies in the fact that 
the faculties at Oxford and Cambridge for centuries were reluctant to 
see new institutions arise, and were in a managerial position to dis- 
courage experimentation of the kind we have witnessed in this country. 


Ill 


A second advantage in the American tradition of college adminis- 
tration is closely related to the first. I have in mind the frequency of 
educational innovation in American higher education within individual 
institutions. One of the deadliest hazards in higher education is 
inertia. What once was innovation tends to become, with the passage 
of time, merely repetition—not that there is anything necessarily wrong 
with repetition in itself, but when it is accompanied, as it unfortunately 
and frequently is, by complacency, and by priority for the vested inter- 
ests of faculties, it can be stultifying and deadening for the meaningful 
education of new generations of students. If I read the history of 
American higher education correctly, it seems to me that more often 
than not the safeguards against this hazard have been found, not in the 
autonomy of faculties, but in the greater strength which has been ac- 
corded to college administrators in this country as compared with the 
European models. Not all of the new developments in American higher 
education have proved to be beneficial for the education of young people, 
but it is fairly easy to show that many of the developments which are 
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now generally regarded as desirable could not have taken place if 
professors whose particular interests were involved had had the de- 
cisive voice as to whether the developments should be initiated. Thus, 
the enlargement of the place of the natural sciences in higher education 
came over the dead bodies, so to speak, of the professors of natural 
philosophy ; and somewhat later the new disciplines in the social sciences 
came only over the dead bodies of professors of moral and _ political 
philosophy. In each case administrative leadership, supported by 
boards of trustees, in a large measure was the decisive influence for the 
new development. In our own moment of time we have witnessed and 
are witnessing spectacular examples of administrative efforts with 
minority faculty assistance to place, or perhaps I should say efforts to 
replace, humane studies in a central position in the curriculum—curiously 
enough, over the dead bodies of natural and social scientists. 

The question I am raising, I believe, is a fundamental and an 
exceedingly important one. It has to do with the degenerating con- 
sequences that historically seem to go with privileged groups. If as 
teachers we—and here I am lapsing, if you will permit me to do so, into 
the role of a teacher—if as teachers we win what amounts to a 
privileged position in society, relatively free from the compulsions which 
other professions must live with, we need periodically to reexamine the 
history of privileged groups and to set up some safeguards of our own, 
perhaps, against the consequences of self-interest and _self-satisfaction. 

I do not believe, for example, that we should equate academic free- 
dom with the exclusive right to control the destiny of the college or the 
university we serve. The role that a faculty plays in university man- 
agement did not originate in academic freedom. Academic freedom 
means that the professor must be protected in his teaching and his re- 
search from the president, the dean, the board of trustees, and the public. 
It does not mean that he and he alone has the right to say what the 
character and missior of the university shall be. 

I do not believe that the voice we have in the management of the 
university or college we are serving should be directed to limiting and 
restraining the interests of trustees to what we teachers think of as 
purely and exclusively financial matters. Nor do we dare allow our role 
in the management of the institution’s affairs to become a protective um- 
brella for what might be called departmental or professorial courtesy 
when educational innovation is proposed. 


Iv 


‘So far it may sound to you as if I am making a case for the ad- 
ministration’s preeminence over the faculty in the management of the 
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affairs of an institution of higher learning. In a way I am. But I 
have done so only because I sincerely believe that a recognition of the 
few basic points I have tried to make must undergird the efforts of 
enlightened faculty leadership to play a constructive and harmonious 
role in university or college administration. And I believe this needs 
to be said now and then. For while we have lamentable examples of 
presidents and boards of trustees who regard the professor as a hired 
hand, expected to approach administration deferentially with hat in hand, 
we have even more examples of faculty attitudes toward administrative 
officers and trustees which are just as lamentable and no more easily 
justified. Occasional phrases in reports referring to trustees as business 
men who know nothing about education, or who are not educational ex- 
perts, is a tell-tale indication of what I mean. The habit of many pro- 
fessors to be patronizing and condescending toward trustees—at least as 
soon as they have left the campus—is unfortunate if we accept the fact 
that, in the American pattern, boards of trustees and faculties must work 
together through the agency of administrative officers who are respon- 
sible to both. 

The American Association of University Professors has done a 
great service to the cause of higher education in helping to diminish 
the incidence of tyrannical college administrations. It could now do an 
equally great service in reducing the gulf that separates trustees and 
professors when they try to understand each other. This undertaking, 
as I see it, must include occasional reexamination and discussion by 
faculty members of the limitations which their academic life and their 
privileges put on their perspective for education as a whole. It must 
also include some periodic reexamination of the stereotypes in which pro- 
fessors tend habitually to cast the college trustee. As I see it, only after 
this kind of critical reexamination has been made can constructive 
meaning be given to the several laudable principles laid down by the 
Association’s Committee T. 

What I am pleading for, it must now be obvious, is greater under- 
standing between teachers and administrators and between teachers and 
trustees. A college is a community of scholars, and it should somehow 
function as a community. No matter how simple or how complex it may 
be, it should have some kind of unity of purpose—some common set of 
goals to which teachers, administrators, and trustees subscribe, and to 
which they are deeply committed. If these conditions are present, the 
occasional differences which arise as to methods of procedure, conditions 
of teacher appointment, promotion, retirement, etc., can usually be 
resolved in a constructive way. It is when these conditions do not exist 
that communication between those who teach and those who administer 
becomes unsatisfactory and at cross purposes, and very real problems 
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-develop. Therefore, in every institution and in every generation ot 
its history, some one or some group, either in the administration or in 
the faculty, preferably in both, must provide a clear voice on what the 
institution is trying to do and why it is trying to do it. This kind of 
leadership must be directed to the faculty, the administration, the trustees, 
the students, and the general public. Where there is no such continuing 
voice, a local chapter of the American Association of University Pro- 
fessors might well begin to provide it, or to encourage it in the adminis- 
tration. Where it already exists, a local chapter of the Association 
should support it with the kind of critical discussion that inevitably 
develops in faculty meetings, in committee meetings, and in relations 
with students, parents, alumni, and the general public. 


I have confined my remarks to general points; so let me conclude 
with a specific example of the kind of relationship between faculty and 
administration to which I have just referred. I refer to our practices at 
Wabash College, not because I think they constitute a model—far from 
it—but simply because these are the practices which I know best. 

At Wabash we have, on the one hand, and we almost always have 
had, a strong Board of Trustees—strong in the sense that its individual 
members are strong people, with minds of their own, successful and 
prominent in their respective professions and businesses, and in the length 
of their service on the Board. They are strong also in the degree of 
authority and responsibility which is theirs by virtue of the college 
charter. On the other hand, we have what I trust is a strong faculty— 
strong in the professional competence of its individual members and 
strong in the authority which tradition here has given them in the con- 
trol of the curriculum. The communication and relations between the 
Board and the faculty have been dependent in the main on the office of 
the President and the Dean of the College, but not exclusively so. We 
have a few formal procedures which help to provide direct communica- 
tion. Every Board meeting, for example, is attended not only by the 
President, but by the Dean of the College, who is a member of the 
faculty; by the Comptroller, who is a full professor; and by a faculty 
representative elected by the faculty for a two-year term. Twice a 
year trustees and faculty members have luncheon together. Occasionally 
we have joint faculty-trustee committees, the most recent being a joint 
committee to study the total college program, including, among other 
things, conditions of faculty service. By custom, no major proposal 
for changes in the character of the College, even those which might be 
regarded as exclusively in the province of trustees, is submitted to the 
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Board until it has been fully reviewed by the Academic Policy Committee 
of the faculty, which consists of major professors, and whose chairman 
is not the Dean of the College or the President, but the Dean of the 
Faculty, a full-time teaching member of the faculty. Frequently, if not 
usually, the whole faculty reviews at length the same question. When 
such a question comes finally to the Board, invariably the Trustees in- 
quire, “What is the attitude of the faculty?” and it is not always the 
President who answers for the faculty. Only once since I have been 
connected with Wabash College has the Board of Trustees overridden the 
faculty on a matter of serious educational importance. When that was 
done, the faculty, including those who had been most vigorous in their 
opposition, accepted’ the change in good spirit, with agreement to 
support the experiment. Twice since I have been connected with the 
College, the Board of Trustees has turned down an important change 
proposed by the President, and in doing so took action corresponding to 
the will of the majority of the faculty. In each case the President 
accepted the decision in good spirit. 

I do not mean to imply that at Wabash College relations between 
faculty and administration are all sweetness and light. We have our 
tender spots, and at times either the faculty or the Board, or individual 
members of one or the other, are unhappy or apprehensive about what 
the other has done or is doing. But there is, and there has been for 
a long, long time, general agreement on the purposes of the College, on 
its character, its size, its quality—in short, general agreement on what our 
educational mission is. This agreement is the product, not only of formal 
procedures instituted for the precise purpose of reaching agreement, but 
of the companionship that custom has made possible for decades between 
faculty members and deans and presidents, and between faculty members 
and members of the Board of Trustees. This agreement so far has been 
sufficiently strong and sufficiently real to enable us to weather tensions 
that occasionally develop because of differences in political, economic, 
or religious points of view. 

It is easier, of course, for the small college to move as a community 
than the large institution. But even in the university, an approach to 
the same kind of conditions can be made, and there are numerous 
examples of its having been remarkably well done. At any rate, it is 
worth striving for on any campus. It is an undertaking worthy of 
serious thought on the part of every chapter of the American Association 
of University Professors. 


Retirement Practices of State 
Universities 


By DANIEL E. BUTTON 
State University of New York 


A majority of state universities now retire faculty members at 70, 
and most have permissive clauses which allow discretionary delays in 
making retirement effective. Although the recent tendency is to lower 
the retirement age, many universities foresee an upward trend within the 
next four years to make “fuller use of needed manpower.” In numerous 
instances, administrators are required to quit office duties for the class- 
room some years prior to final retirement. Most of the state univer- 
sities are giving at least occasional employment to persons retired from 
other institutions. 

These are among the findings of a survey conducted in the fall of 
1956 under the auspices of the National Association of State Uni- 
versities. The results were compiled and analyzed by the State Uni- 
versity of New York, which had requested the study. Replies were 
received from 42—i.e., all but seven—state universities. 

Points covered were: (1) normal age of retirement for instruc- 
tional staff; (2) provisions for exceptions to the base retirement age 
and practices pursuant thereto; (3) recent changes made in the age 
limit; (4) prospective modification of policy in the near future; (5) 
place of retirement policy determination (by law or by the board) ; (6) 
pension protection for persons who have passed the normal age of 
retirement, but who continue to serve; (7) retirement of administrators 
to teaching duties prior to full retirement; (8) provisions for lightening 
the workload of persons approaching or past normal retirement age; (9) 
practices in employment of retired persons; (10) faculty attitude toward 
retirement policy; (11) adequacy of pension provisions; (12) adminis- 
trators’ attitudes toward flexible or inflexible retirement provisions for 
faculty; (13) opinion of administrators on relative effectiveness of 
persons teaching after normal retirement age; (14) retirements an- 
ticipated in 1957, together with probable extent to which these persons 
would remain in service if they were permitted. 

The questions, together with a summary of the responses, follow. 
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II 


1. At present, what is the normal age of retirement for (a) in- 
structional staff; (b) administrative staff? 

Of 42 universities, 22 (or about 52 per cent) retire instructional 
staff at 70; four (10 per cent) at 68; one (3 per cent) at 67; and 15 (35 
per cent) at 65. In five of the universities with age-70 retirement, 
administrators must retire to teaching duties at 65; in another univer- 
sity, administrators retire to teaching duties at 60. In another instance, 
faculty members are relieved of administrative duties at 65. One institu- 
tion has a plan under which men must retire at 70 and women at 65. 
Apart from the exceptions noted (and elaborated below), retirement 
policy is identical for instructional and administrative staff members. 


2. Is the age cited above mandatory or permissive? If permissive, 
does this apply to both faculty and administration; is future service full 
or limited ; is there a second retirement ceiling ; is continued employment 
contingent on a year-to-year renewal of contract? 


Eleven of the 15 institutions which have age-65 retirement have 
provisions under which instructional staff members may continue under 
varying conditions; ordinarily, continuation is based on year-to-year 
approval and has a three-year to five-year limit; in one instance, there 
is no limit. Some universities require a restriction (half-time or less) 
on the amount of activity. Half of the four institutions retiring faculty 
at 68 permit exceptions. Even among the 22 which retire staff at 70, 
there are five which permit continuance: of these, only two specify a 
part-time basis; three do not put a maximum on length of service 
beyond 70, and one permits service to 72. It should be noted, too, that 
approximately eight universities grant the right of retirement at some 
time prior to 65. In one case, women may retire at 50 and men at 55; 
in another (where 68 is the compulsory retirement age), faculty may 
retire at 55 with approval, and at 60 by right. In four universities, 
retirement is possible at 60 and mandatory at 70. In all these cases, 
the mandatory retirement age is used in these calculations as the “normal” 
retirement age, since under the optional programs there is no way of 
determining the actual retirement practice. Details on this question 
are shown in Table 1. 

3. Has the age-limit been changed within the past five years? 

Nine universities indicated that in recent years their top age limit 
has been lowered in one respect or another (including three who have 
cut retirement age for administrators from 70 to 65). No institution 
reported having raised its age limit in recent years. Details are shown in 


Table 2. 
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Taste 1—Exceptions To BAseE RETIREMENT AGE 


Exceptions 65 68 70 
Institution may request continuation on a part-time basis 1 
May continue for 3 years at half-time or less 2 
Limited year-to-year service with no ceiling 1 1 
May carry less than half load up to age 70 1 
May be deferred by employer 1 
Year-to-year basis—not beyond 70 
Full service, year-to-year basis for 3 years 
Full time annual basis to 72 
Half-time, half-pay, indefinite limit 
Year-to-year, full service, no time limit 
Less than half time, semester basis—no ceiling 


TABLE 2—RECENT CHANGES IN AGE LIMIT 


Change Number 

From 70 to 68 1 
From 70 to 65, administrative only 3 
Reduced annually by one year from 72 to 68 1 
With mandatory retirement at 70, permissive age of 65 established 1 
From 70 to 65 1 
Administrators, like faculty, now retire at 67 instead of being on 

65-70 teaching basis after administrative retirement 1 
More liberal retirement formula at 60 (previously 65) 

in relation to mandatory retirement at 68 1 


4. Do you anticipate retirement policy modification (a) within 
the next year, or (b) by 1960? If so, in what direction? Wall changes 
presumably apply equally to faculty and administrative staffs? 

The trend noted in the responses to the previous questions are 
almost completely reversed in the replies to this question. About one 
out of three universities anticipate raising the retirement age within four 
years. About two-thirds of these changes would apply to faculty and 
administrators alike. Of the 14 universities which indicate either 
certainty, probability, or possibility of an increase in the retirement age 
within the next four years, almost as many now retire their personnel at 
70 as are found in the 65-year retirement group. Those who anticipate 
an upward movement of the retirement age include some institutions 
which have lowered the age limit in recent years. On the other side of 
the picture, two universities (both of which now retire their faculty at 
70) expect that their age limit will be lowered somewhat. 

Another part of this question asked: “What principal argument 
would you present in favor of a higher (or lower) retirement age, if a 
change were to be sought?” Comments emphasized that the increasingly 
diligent search for teachers will necessitate the use of faculty who, under 
other circumstances, would be permitted or encouraged to retire. 
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One university stressed the gains of geriatrics: “Health and 
longevity have been increased markedly in the last 20 years. There are 
countless examples of men between 65 and 70 who are still top leaders 
in their fields. A secondary, but very good, argument is that there is a 
need for more faculty members.” 

“I believe institutions would benefit from a policy requiring retire- 
ment of administrators from administration earlier than age 70,” wrote 
another university president. “Thus, an administration would not hold 
on too long and fresh points of view could come up more frequently, and 
there probably would be more vigorous administration in the long run.” 

5. Are retirement practices established by trustees, by another 
agency of government, or mandated by law? 

In 32 cases the board either sets the policy on retirement or par- 
ticipates in its determination ; in six of these instances, certain provisions 
of the policy are mandated by law. In ten other cases the policy is 
established chiefly in the law. 

6. Is pension protection given to dependents of staff members who 
have passed retirement age but continue to serve? 

Twelve universities answered in the negative. Twenty-two replied 
“ves”—but 7 of these noted certain limitations. 

7. Are administrators at any age required to leave administrative 
duties but able to continue teaching? If this is not required, is it per- 
mitted ? 

Thirteen universities require administrators to relinquish their 
duties for teaching at the age of 65; one has this requirement at age 60; 
and another makes it possible “in rare exceptions” at age 70. Twenty 
other universities permit relinquishment of administrative responsibility 
at unspecified times; three specify that this may be done at 65, and one 
at 70. The limit of teaching service for these former administrators then 
ordinarily becomes the age at which all instructional staff must retire. 

8. Is there any provision for lightening the workload (committee 
assignments, etc.) of faculty approaching retirement age or past the 
normal time of retirement? 

Twenty-three institutions make no such provision. Several, how- 
ever, indicate that they believe it should be done. Seventeen do have 
such provisions ; in many instances this is done with administrative dis- 
cretion, or for those past normal retirement age only. 

9. Are you now employing, or planning to employ when possible, 
persons retired from other faculties? Is it your impression that your 
own emeriti are being employed, full-time, in academic capacities else- 
where? If so, at what kind of institutions? 

Sixteen universities answered “no” as to their own employment 
of persons retired from other institutions. Twenty-six employ such 
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persons. The answers range from an unexplained affirmative to 
“Several,” “A few on visiting basis to age 70,” “Temporarily,” “One— 
we want others,” or “Rarely.”” The point was made that, in any case, 
persons retired from other institutions would have to meet the age-limit 
policy at the appointing institution. On the other hand, no more than 
10 universities believe that their own emeriti are not being employed in 
academic capacities elsewhere. One of these institutions pointed out 
that its own relatively high retirement limit (70) precludes appointment 
elsewhere of its retired faculty in most instances. Of 32 which report 
that their emeriti are employed in academic capacities by other in- 
stitutions, some say that their numbers are not more than “a few”; 
others consider it to be “several.” The responses were not exact, but the 
indications were that ordinarily appointments elsewhere are not believed 
to involve large numbers of faculty even though a relatively large list of 
colleges make the appointments. As to where these emeriti are finding 
re-employment, the 15 universities responding to this portion of the 
question almost universally consider the appointing institutions to be pri- 
vately operated, ordinarily small, and generally liberal arts colleges. In 
only two instances was the answer in terms of comparable institutions 
or state universities. 

10. Do you consider that your present retirement policies generally 
reflect the current thinking of your faculty? If not, what changes prob- 
ably would be proposed? 

Thirty of the 41 administrators responding on this question believe 
that the answer should be “yes.’’ Seven of the other 11 describe strong 
or potentially strong faculty sentiment for a deferment of the retirement 
age; three of these would raise it beyond the present 70 limit. Of 
those administrators who view the retirement policies as unsatisfactory 
from the faculty viewpoint, about half are at institutions with a retire- 
ment age of 70, and half at institutions with age 65. Among those 
marking the retirement policies “satisfactory,” about one-third have 
age-65 retirement, and the remaining two-thirds retire faculty at ages 
67, 68, or 70. 

11. Do you consider the pension provisions at your institution to 
be generally sufficient? Would changes tend to delay or hasten the re- 
tirement of faculty? 

At 23 universities, the reporting administrative officer reported 
pension provisions as generally sufficient; nineteen view them as un- 
satisfactory in some aspect. More than half think that pension im- 
provement would effect little or no change in the time of retirement ; most 
of the others believe that retirement would be hastened. 

12. Are you inclined to favor a policy which permits no exceptions 
or delay of retirement? 
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Exactly half the entire group (and more than half of those respond- 
ing to the question) favor a policy making possible exceptions to retire- 
ment regulations in order for suitable professors to continue in service. 
As against these 21 favoring flexibility, 19 would permit no exceptions to 
a rigid retirement age. One administrator commented that inflexibility 
of policy may involve “loss of very fine talent in persons who have 
reached normal retirement age’; another, on the contrary, said that 
“the flexible system is good in theory but generally does not work effec- 
tively in practice.” 

13. What is your opinion of the relative effectiveness of persons 
teaching after your normal retirement age? 

One emphasis in these comments was on the fact that the indi- 
vidual’s own condition governs his effectiveness. Many answers indi- 
cated belief in a general decline in classroom effectiveness; most tied 
this to the age of 70, though some mentioned a younger age, and a few 
suggested that the decline occurs some time later. 

“Since only the most effective and irreplaceable faculty are permitted 
to teach after retirement age, they are relatively effective teachers,” was 
one comment. Another university administrator wrote: “Some become 
ineffective prior to age 70; some continue effective long after age 70. 
It would be desirable if persons could be retired at the time each became 
ineffective, but such a system is impracticable because of the absence of 
satisfactory and precise criteria to measure loss of effectiveness.” An- 
other: “Although, of course, it depends on the individual, the experi- 
ence at this university has been uniformly good. We hear praise every- 
where of the teaching on our campus by those who have reached retire- 
ment age.” And finally: “Some of the very best teaching that we have 
had has come from persons who are beyond normal retirement age. 
The same is true of research.” 

14. Approximately what number of your staff will retire in 1957? 
Approximately what portion of these probably would stay on if the 
retirement age were postponed two to five years? 

A total of 258 instructional staff members and 82 administrators will 
retire in 1957 from the 42 universities. An estimated 189, or 56 per 
cent, might stay in service if the retirement age were advanced as sug- 
gested in the second part of this question. However, about 69 per cent 
of those who will retire from universities with age-65 retirement would 
stay on, as against only about 45 per cent of those institutions whose 
retirement age is over 65. The number of those who presumably might 
stay in service varies from 100 per cent in some universities to none in 
some others. 


The Meanin gs of Academic Freedom 


By MAX MARK 


Wayne State University 


Inspirational concepts, such as freedom and justice, must necessarily 
suffer from imprecision. It is the very quality of vagueness that makes 
them effective among partisans of different and often conflicting causes. 
Since these concepts have also had a long history, they suffer too from 
the confusion arising out of diverse timebound interpretations. Instead 
of systematically sifting and integrating the accumulated interpretations 
of preceding ages, each era will tend simply to deposit its own layer of 
interpretation, derived from its assumptions about the nature of man and 
society. Because of their evolutionary connection, these interpretations 
are presumed to have also an inner consistency. 

Times of transition will add their share of difficulty. For while social 
action may already be based upon the new, not yet spelled-out assump- 
tions about man and society, in the realm of declaration and pronounce- 
ment the interpretations of the preceding age may still hold sway. The 
more simple and pleasant these interpretations, the greater the lag. 

If we apply the anatomic scalpel to the concept of academic free- 
dom, we uncover roughly four layers of meaning: (1) autonomy of 
scholarship within a framework of religious doctrine; (2) freedom of 
scholarship within officially established limits; (3) opportunity for the 
scholar to teach the truth as he sees it; and (4) a meaning as yet not 
recognized, namely, the freedom of the scholar to adjust the social 
myth. In this article we are particularly concerned with items (3) and 
(4)—the rationale of the idea that academic freedom involves the oppor- 
tunity for the scholar to teach the truth as he sees it, and the relation- 
ship of this idea to the realities of social life. The first two meanings 
are briefly discussed for the purpose of providing a historic perspective. 

During the medieval period, academic freedom meant principally the 
autonomy of the university. This autonomy was a specialized case of 
the prevailing guild system. While society was loosely organized, it 
possessed, on the other hand, a strong doctrinal basis. This doctrinal 
basis involved the adherence to certain tenets, and involved also a certain 
orientation. The latter point deserves special attention. While perhaps 
the medieval scholar had some leeway in the interpretation of doctrine, 
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any study he engaged in was supposed to be undertaken ad maiorem 
gloriam Det. Also, professional training was clearly related to religion. 
Its purpose was, to quote the Oxford Prayer Book, to make sure “that 
there may never be wanting a supply of persons duly qualified to serve 
God in church and state.” This medieval study not only was compelled 
to stay within the general confines of established dogma, but it had also 
to be religion-centered to escape the accusation of dealing with trivia, 
and therefore not deserving of respect. 

The era of absolutism changed the meaning of academic freedom. 
When a number of universities were founded by kings and princes, these 
institutions were granted self-government in deference to the traditional 
autonomy of universities. But essentially the scholar became a court 
official, enjoying the prestige which went with such position. As far as 
freedom to teach was concerned, religion, in this era, assumed a more 
marginal significance, since the main purpose of teaching was not, any 
longer, to provide meaning to life, but to buttress the existing political 
authority. That authority the scholar was not supposed to undermine, 
but beyond this limitation he was free to roam through the entire area 
of intellectual endeavor. He did not have to be useful in any pragmatic 
sense; he was rather judged in accordance with the splendor he con- 
tributed to the court. Illustrative of this attitude was the attempt of the 
Prince Palatine to get Baruch Spinoza for his University of Heidelberg. 
Spinoza was offered “the most perfect freedom in philosophizing, which 
His Highness feels assured you would not abuse by calling into question 
the established religion of the State.” 


II 


The third meaning of academic freedom (opportunity of the scholar 
to teach the truth as he sees it) was a child of the era of rationalism and 
liberalism. Taking Great Britain as an example, we may point to the 
establishment of the University of London as a secular institution (1828) 
as providing the beginning of the era of the new meaning, although there 
is some overlapping with the preceding period. (Religious tests for 
Oxford and Cambridge were abolished only in 1871.) 

What does the new meaning involve? It involves nothing more or 
less than this: an academic institution can provide an indiscriminately 
favorable setting for any kind of teaching, however positively or nega- 
tively it may reflect upon the existing social and political order. It 
implies further that society will confer recognition upon scholars solely 
on the basis of the sophistication of their presentations, without regard 
for the meaning of their views in the maintenance of the status quo. In 
other words, this interpretation of academic freedom assumes that an 
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institution of society can transcend the society within which it operates. 
This is a startling notion. How could it have arisen? 

The era of rationalism had created the belief that there was such 
a thing as Truth. Liberalism added the notion that the helter-skelter of 
individual truths, sifted by the market place of ideas, would ultimately 
lead to the Truth. Turning to society, we see liberalism viewing it as 
a rational organization based upon an inherent harmony of interests. 
By contrast, government was judged to be an irrational institution, made 
necessary by the baser elements of human nature, its principal function 
being the preservation of peace and order. Any intrusion of government 
into the socio-economic sphere was considered disruptive of the public 
good, since it disturbed the proper operation of the socio-economic laws. 
The definition of freedom became a simple one: absence of governmental 
interference. Academic freedom could then be defined as the absence of 
governmental interference in teaching in colleges and universities. (This 
rather simple interpretation of academic freedom has survived in the 
oratory of administrators of private colleges, who like to point out, par- 
ticularly at fund raising campaigns, that their colleges are bulwarks of 
freedom because they are independent of government. ) 

Under the definition of freedom as established by liberalism, the 
limiting influence of social pressures was conveniently overlooked, or 
if they were noticed, they were not considered detrimental to the pursuit 
of Truth, since it was assumed that they operated in its direction. Be- 
cause the order of laissez-faire was viewed as natural, knowledge in the 
social field was not thought to be disruptive of this order and, of course, 
of the privileges it bestowed. Social progress was seen as a technical 
perfection of existing society, and knowledge about society as an accumu- 
lation of facts, and not a questioning of first principles. 

The controversy that arose with the founding of the University of 
London revealed how intimately the problem of academic freedom was, 
bound up with that of maintaining the established social and political 
order. It is noteworthy that both the defenders of the old academic 
set-up as well as the proponents of change saw eye to eye as far as 
the social status quo was concerned. There was only one difference 
between the two: the former believed that dogma in education was 
needed to maintain it, while the latter were hopeful that academic 
freedom would give it a more secure, because more “rational,” basis. 

When a critic of the establishment of a secularized institution com- 
plained that “a place of education is the least of all proper to be made 
the arena of disputable and untried doctrine,” Macaulay, one of the 
foremost fighters for the University ot London, had this to say: “We 
entertain a firm conviction that the principles of liberty, as in govern- 
ment and trade, so also in education, are all-important to the happiness 
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of mankind. To the triumph of those principles we look forward, not, 
we trust, with a fanatical confidence, but assuredly with a cheerful and 
steadfast hope. . . .”! Up to this point all is well, but if we put in 
juxtaposition with this statement another quotation from Macaulay, we 
perceive at once where the wind is blowing: “Our rulers will best pro- 
mote the improvement of the nation by strictly confining themselves to 
their own legitimate duties, by leaving capital to find its most lucrative 
course, commodities their fair price, industry and intelligence their 
natural reward, idleness and folly their natural punishment, by main- 
taining peace, by defending property, by diminishing the price of law, 
and by observing strict economy in every department of the state. Let 
the government do this: the people will assuredly do the rest.”* What 
emerges from the juxtaposition of these two quotations is: “Let us 
educate people under conditions of freedom, and out will come believers 
in laissez-faire, which is just fine for me.” 

While for men like Macaulay the philosophy of liberalism provided 
argument for and comfort in the advocacy of academic freedom, as far 
as the average respectable citizen of nineteenth century England was 
concerned, the sources of his tolerance were of a simpler nature. For 
him, acceptance of the principle of academic freedom was in line with 
the tradition of middle-class radicalism and religious nonconformism, 
of which he was so much part. Yet these traditions by themselves 
would not have been strong enough to sustain his tolerance, had he not 
been imbued with a deep confidence in the permanence of the middle- 
class order. For this confidence his prosperity and the success of his 
England provided ample nourishment. He could, therefore, look with 
equanimity or amusement upon the nonconformist of his days. Let us 
not forget that whether a nonconformist is considered an eccentric or 
a subversive depends mostly upon the self-confidence of the viewer. 

How deeply middle-class self-confidence was involved in the dis- 
cussion of academic freedom becomes obvious when we listen to some 
of the arguments on this score which were made in the controversy 
about the University of London. To quote again from Macaulay: 
“They [the enemies of the new university] maintain that knowledge 
renders the poor arrogant.” But he continues (feeling that he has to 
reassure his listeners): “It will hardly be disputed, we presume, that 
arrogance is the result, not of the absolute situation in which a man may 
be placed, but of the relation in which he stands to others. Where a 
whole society is equably rising in intelligence; where the distance be- 
ween its different orders remains the same [italics mine] though every 


* Macaulay, “The London University,” in Critical, Historical and Miscellaneous 
Essays, Sheldon and Company, New York, 1862, Vol. VI, p. 360. 
* Macaulay, “Southey’s Colloquies on Society,” op. cit., Vol. II, p. 187. 
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order advances, that feeling is not likely to be excited.’ We are 
reminded here of James Mill’s reassuring defense of universal suffrage : 
“There can be no doubt that the middle rank, which gives to science, to 
art, and to legislation itself their most distinguished ornaments, the 
chief source of all that has exalted and refined human nature, is that 
portion of the community of, which, tf the basis of Representation were 
ever so far extended [italics mine], the opinion would ultimately decide.’”* 

If, in summing up this period, we were to characterize its relation- 
ship to academic freedom, we might perhaps say that there was involved 
a basic misunderstanding about the nature of society and the character 
of a social order. Yet it was precisely this misunderstanding that con- 
tributed so materially to the reality of academic freedom at the time. 
But once the principle of academic freedom had been recognized, on 
however faulty assumptions, the tradition of university autonomy, the 
prestige of the scholar, and the elitist character of British democracy 
provided important barriers against irresponsible encroachments upon 
academic prerogatives. 


III 


If we move now from the British scene to our own, we must admit 
that our institutions of higher learning have not benefited, as have their 
British counterparts, from the developments just discussed. In our 
own country there has been no tradition of autonomy, and no traditional 
prestige of the scholar. Doers, not dreamers, were called for in the 
conquest of a new continent. Since our society had started out as a 
middle class society, with no memory of past social conflict, it lacked 
the radicalism of the British middle class. Also, religious noncon- 
formism was never the significant issue that it had been in Great Britain. 
From the beginning, it had been an accepted part of the American way 
of life. And finally, in a new country, consisting of immigrants from 
all corners of the world, a certain social uniformity had to be enforced 
to support the process of assimilation. Our diversity, it must be empha- 
sized, has always been an institutionalized diversity. For example, today, 
although admittedly with varying degrees of respectability, one may 
be a Protestant, Catholic, or Jew, but one cannot be an atheist. 

When our colleges were secularized, they became immediately en- 
veloped in the claims of a business society. This situation received 
impetus from the seats of governing boards of universities and colleges 
which were filled by business men. The absence of a traditional auton- 


* Macaulay, “The London University,” op. cit., p. 333. 
* James Mill, “Government” in Essays on Government, Jurisprudence, Liberty 
of the Press, and Law of Nations, London, no date, p. 32. 
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omy, and other deficiencies, made these claims difficult to resist. What 
claims does a business society have on its social institutions? Above all, 
its social institutions must be pragmatically useful. Once usefulness be- 
comes the accepted standard, its meaning is inevitably expanded to 
include the contribution of scholarship toward the maintenance of the 
existing socio-economic order. Thus the prestige of the scholar be- 
comes firmly rooted in his relation with the business community. Not 
the economist with unorthodox opinions, but the sound business man’s 
economist, will enjoy wide reputation and esteem. 

Yet, even in our society, had the belief in laissez-faire remained. 
unshattered, and with it the conviction that social thought involves only 
the technical perfection of the existing order, the academic profession 
might have hoped to enlarge the area of academic freedom to the extent 
where it would have come to include a more substantial opportunity for 
intellectual autonomy and nonconformism. But when the thorough 
collapse of laissez-faire showed without doubt that social thought in- 
volved social change, pressures were bound to arise to keep the university 
to the role of the guardian of tradition. These pressures received power- 
ful support from the reaction to the rise of Communism. Inherently, 
the collapse of laissez-faire and the rise of an authoritarian movement 
have no connection at all. For the collapse of laissez-faire was part of 
what we would be tempted to call the West’s normal pattern of de- 
velopment, while the rise of Communism grew out of the specific 
authoritarian setting of the East. 

Shrewdly, however, manipulators of our public opinion linked the 
two. By asserting that democracy was possible only within the frame- 
work of a private-enterprise system, they sought to immunize the status 
quo against more far-reaching changes. This meant that an individual 
who expressed any thoughts inimical to the status quo exposed him- 
self to the accusation that he was undermining democracy as well. Since 
Communism and Socialism hold in common the belief in a planned 
economy, it was not difficult to create a guilt-through-association rela- 
tionship in all other aspects of their creeds. 

Practically speaking, a person designated as a security risk had a 
weak case in asserting that he was not a Communist, yet believed in a 
planned economy. In such a situation, his best defense would be a 
reiteration of his abiding belief in free enterprise, with a record based 
at least upon previous words. The effect of this state of affairs upon 
the academic scholar looking forward to the honorable call of serving 
the government needs no comment. 

The development in Great Britain took a different course. The 
rise of socialism as a powerful political movement insured academic 
freedom against any attempt of intellectual counter-revolution, if such 
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danger ever had existed in Great Britain, given the barriers against such 
development we have mentioned before. Furthermore, socialism as a 
well-integrated social philosophy could fill the void which the disappear- 
ance of liberalism had created. It thus contributed significantly to the 
preservation of the sanity of British society, including also the sanity of 
those who opposed it, by showing that the world is not coming to an 
end, and that decent government lay ahead beyond the stage of middle 
class rule. 

In contrast, the New Deal, in taking care of the most pressing 
economic needs of the time, operated on a purely practical level. It 
constituted no well-rounded philosophy capable of relieving the anxieties 
which the disappearance of an old order creates. Limited as the New 
Deal was in this respect, it could create only a temporary enthusiasm 
even among its firm adherents. When the counterblow came, there 
was no one to defend whatever constituted its intellectual heritage. Ulti- 
mately, New Deal tradition became merged with the economic pater- 
nalism of corporate business. This paternalism has also reached the 
colleges and universities. This will not be without its effect upon them. 
While there is no proof of overt interference with universities by corpora- 
tions or foundations set up by business, the simple inclination of people 
not to bite the hand that feeds them will induce positive attitudes among 
scholars toward big business, and thus place it and the interests with 
which it is interwoven beyond scholarly scrutiny. 

In this respect, the practical take-over of British universities by the 
government has proved a guarantee against encroachment upon their 
freedoms. This may sound startling to us, accustomed as we are to 
identify government in this connection with state legislatures of rural 
conservative complexion. Yet in Great Britain, government, as far as 
the universities are concerned, is identical with the high civil service. 
“The controllers are at one with the controlled: this is the equilibrium 
we have reached in Britain between scientists, artists, academics, and 
their patrons. . . . One of the reasons why it operates here and 
would not operate elsewhere is that the senior civil servant is himself a 
university graduate, and not infrequently a considerable scholar. . . 
The kind of civil servant who is at the same time a Fellow of All Souls 
is the best guarantee one could have for the autonomy of British 
universities.””! 


IV 
Yet, do these differences between the position of the scholar in 


*Eric Ashby, “The British Universities,” in The Listener, March 10, 1955, p. 
422. 
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British and American society, important as they may be, touch upon 
the central question of academic freedom? Granted that the British 
scholar has prestige, is not harassed by petty suspicions, and works 
within the framework of academic autonomy, does this mean that he 
can teach the truth as he sees it? The answer is obviously no. The 
British scholar also has to stay within certain limits of respectability. No 
scholar, for example, would feel free to attack the institution of the 
monarchy, or free to inquire into the limitations of peaceful change. Per- 
haps we should ponder the simple fact that a university is a social insti- 
tution, and as such tied by a thousand threads to the society within 
which it operates. The cohesion and stability which a society has is 
based upon a myth system! which, in turn, permeates all social institu- 
tions—the universities not excluded. 

Now, in a democracy, the myth-system is not canonized ; it is, rather, 
broad and flexible. These qualities enable academic scholarship to 
adjust the myths of society in line with changing reality. It is this 
opportunity of myth-adjustment which, realistically speaking, academic 
freedom can only be. But it has to be understood that the changes in 
the myths undertaken by scholarship can be modest ones only. Thus, 
academic economic study in a capitalist society can become Keynesian in 
character, but under no circumstances socialist. In times when social 
change is modest and slow, academic scholarship is able to interpret what 
is happening in a meaningful way—it can be creative. But when change 
is rapid and revolutionary, scholarship is bound to be lagging behind. 
What a recent writer had to say about political theory, characterizes the 
situation quite well in general: “. . . academic political thought is 
notoriously guilty of lagging behind the thinking and behavior of the 
real political world. This is most assuredly the case at the present time. 
It would be no great mis-statement to say that the most important 
assumptions upon which contemporary political theory is built have 
altered little since the time of John Stuart Mill.’ 

The role and function of the academic scholar in the social sciences 
is in many ways not very different from that of the judge in the common 
law field. The comnfonlaw judge also is supposed to adjust legal 
precedent to new needs. As long as change is slow and limited, his 
labors will prove adequate. But if change becomes rapid and radical, 
judge-made law pretty soon becomes out-paced by social developments. 


*“By myths we mean the value-impregnated beliefs and notions that men hold, 
that they live by or live for. Every society is held together by a myth-system, a 
complex of dominating thought-forms that determines and sustains all its activities.” 
Fg — The Web of Government, The Macmillan Company, New York, 

, p. 4. 

*Andrew Hacker, “Dostoevsky’s Disciples: Man and Sheep in Political 
Theory,” The Journal of Politics, November, 1955, pp. 590-591. 
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Where does this leave us? I think we should frankly recognize 
that institutions are conservative. The individual who joins any of them 
has given hostage for his “good behavior.” Only the lonely thinker who 
is unimpeded by institutional ties can become the originator of bold new 
social thought. Neither Spinoza nor Locke nor Marx was an academic 
teacher. This was no mere coincidence. 


General Education 


Any fool any day 

can tell a turtle from a jay 

or a hawk from a hernshaw. 

Knowing more than Thompson’s colt 
is no great trick. 

Any dolt 

knows twice around a broomstick 

or a pig from a dog 

or a cat from a cowlstaff. 

But to know a good man when you see one 
is less easily done. 


You don’t need to go to school 

to learn to suck alum and drool 
or pound sand in a rat-hole 

or come in when it rains. 

But to know when you're well off 
takes pains. 


Almost everybody 

knows a B from a battledore 
or a goose from a gridiron 

or a church bell from an organ. 
But to know what’s what and what’s for 
takes study. 


T. B. Strandness 
Michigan State University 


Sabbatical Leave Travel Expenses 
and the Federal Income Tax 


By WILLIAM W. OLIVER 


Indiana University 


Recently there have been reports of many instances in which the 
Internal Revenue Service has questioned or disallowed deductions for 
travel expenses while on sabbatical leave. This article reports the ex- 
perience at Indiana University in three such cases, in the hope this ex- 
perience will provide helpful guidance for others who may have such 
deductions challenged. 

The argument for the deduction of such expenses is based upon 
sections 62 and 162 of the Internal Revenue Code. Section 162 permits 
a deduction for ordinary and necessary! trade or business? expenses, 
including traveling expenses away from home. Section 62 permits those 
traveling expenses qualifying under section 162 to be deducted in arriv- 
ing at adjusted gross income—.c., before electing either to itemize cer- 
tain other deductions* or to take the optional standard deduction. Thus, 
the deduction for sabbatical leave travel expenses is particularly attractive, 
since, if permitted at all, it would be taken in addition to the standard 
deduction.* 


The regulations have never dealt directly with the treatment of 
sabbatical leave travel expenses. However, such a deduction was sanc- 


*The words “ordinary and necessary” have not been interpreted. to require 
absolute necessity. Rather an expense is “ordinary and necessary” if it is appropri- 
ate, helpful, normal or usual to the business or employment. Deputy v. DuPont, 
308 U. S. 488, 495 (1940) ; Welch v. Helveing, 290 U. S. 111,114 (1933) ; Luther E. 
Smith, 3 5 Tal 696,703 (1944) ; Cannon Valley Milling Co., 44 B.TLA. 763,768 
(1941) ; and L. T. Alverson, 35 B.T.A. 482,488 (1937). 

*The phrase “trade or business” includes the activities of a person as an 
employee of another for compensation, I.R.C. Sec. 62 (1) (1954) ; Ralph C. Holmes, 
37 B.T.A. 865,871 (1938) ; Thomas P. Sheridan, 4 B.T.A. 1299, 1300 (1926); Rev. 
Rul. 55-579, C.B. 1955—2,47. Cf. Comm’r v. Motch, 180 F. 2d 859,861 (6th Cir., 
1950) and I.T. 4012, C.B. 1950—1,33. 

All deductions not permitted under I.R.C. Sec. 62 (1954) in arriving at ad- 
justed gross income are waived by a taxpayer electing the standard deduction. 
I.R.C. Sections 63 (b) and 144 (1954). Among the common deductions thus 
waived by an employee are those for interest, taxes, casualty losses, bad debts, 
charitable contributions, and any business expenses of the employee other than 
travel and transportation expenses or expenses reimbursed by the employer. 

*The standard deduction is 10 per cent of adjusted gross income, but not to 
exceed $1000. In the case of a married taxpayer filing a separate return, the 
deduction may not exceed $500. I.R.C. Sec. 141 (1954). 


= 
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tioned by Internal Revenue in a special ruling, I. T. 3380, C. B. 1940—1, 
29. Two facts were emphasized in that ruling: (1) “The traveling 
referred to is required of teachers by the board of education,” and (2) 
monthly reports by the teacher were required. That ruling, having been 
based upon the facts of a particular case, did not justify the conclusion 
that, as a general principle, sabbatical leave travel expenses are deductible. 
Ina later ruling, Rev. Rul. 55-412, C. B. 1955—1,318, the taxpayer, who 
was an instructor in a private secondary school, was denied a deduction 
for travel expenses while on sabbatical leave. These factors were relied 
upon: (1) The travel was not required by the school, although study and 
travel were encouraged to improve teaching; (2) the plans of the teacher 
on sabbatical leave were not directed by the school; and (3) no reports 
were required. 


II 


The issuance of Rev. Rul. 55-412, supra, apparently led to a rash of 
disallowances of sabbatical leave travel expense deductions. When the 
proposed disallowance of such a deduction taken by one Indiana Uni- 
versity professor came to the attention of the president of the local 
chapter of the American Association of University Professors, an effort 
was made by the president and the chapter to aid the taxpayer. Counsel 
with experience in tax cases was secured to represent the professor in- 
volved. Thereafter, the entire faculty was solicited for contributions to 
a fund which was used to defray travel expenses, telephone charges, and 
other miscellaneous costs of actively contesting the proposed tax de- 
ficiency. 

In conferences with and written briefs submitted to the super- 
visor of the revenue agent, Rev. Rul. 55-412 was distinguished by 
counsel as follows: (1) Research is expected by Indiana University of 
its faculty members (the University Administration cooperated by sub- 
mitting a statement for use before Internal Revenue officials), while this 
would not be true of a high school and its faculty; (2) a faculty member 
at Indiana University must have a plan for research (which usually 
necessitates travel) approved before a sabbatical leave is granted, while 
the plans of the high school teacher in Rev. Rul. 55-412 were not directed 
by the high school; and (3) a report is required at Indiana University 
after return from sabbatical leave, while no report was required of the 
high-school teacher in Rev. Rul. 55-412. Another fact called to the 
attention of the Internal Revenue Service was that Indiana University 
paid some $2000 of the expenses incurred by this faculty member in 
conducting his research while on sabbatical leave. 

The Office of the District Director of Internal Revenue in Indian- 
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apolis, Indiana, decided it needed guidance from the national office as 
to the deductibility of these expenses, and referred the question to the 
Individual Income Tax Branch of the Technical Ruling Division, in 
Washington, D. C. Thereafter, counsel for the taxpayer appeared in 
conference with the Chief of that Branch and two members of his staff. 
Counsel attempted to answer numerous questions and objections raised 
by the government representatives, and urged both the propriety of the 
deduction in the case at issue and a broad recognition that members of 
university faculties are entitled to deduct their research expenses. 

The deduction was subsequently permitted for this faculty member 
in a ruling’ which stated that the case differed from those covered by 
Rev. Rul. 55-412, supra. The following language was used in the ruling : 

His case appears to differ from the usual case involving sabbatical 
leave, however, in that he not only received full pay during his absence 
but more than one-half the expenses directly related to the research were 
paid by his employer, Indiana University. 

The cumulative effect of all the facts involved . . . is to indicate that 
the purpose of his trip was to acquire information desired by his em- 
ployer rather than to acquire education and learning for his own benefit. 
Under these circumstances, he is rendering services to his employer and 
the ordinary and necessary expenses incurred . . . in making the trip in 
question and acquiring the desired information are deductible. 

Transportation expenses and traveling expenses, including the 
cost of meals and lodging, qualifying for deduction are deductible in com- 
puting adjusted gross income. 

Thereafter, two other sabbatical leave expense cases which had 
arisen involving faculty members at Indiana University and had been 
held in abeyance in the office of the District Director, pending the ruling 
in the first case, were considered by the District Director’s office in 
Indianapolis. Although no showing was made in these two cases of 
partial payment of research expenses by Indiana University, as in the 
first case, the deduction of travel expenses was nevertheless permitted in 
both cases. The revenue agent did ask for verification that reports had 
been made by the faculty members after return from sabbatical leave 
before finally approving the deduction. The agent also was apparently 
impressed by the fact that the last sheet of the sabbatical leave applica- 
tion at Indiana University is a report form, to be detached by the appli- 


‘Rulings by the National Office of the Internal Revenue Service may be 
either published or unpublished. If published, they appear in the Jnternal Revenue 
Bulletin (1.R.B.) and eventually in the Cumulutive Bulletin (C.B.). These 
published rulings may then be relied upon by Internal Revenue employees and tax- 
payers’ representatives as precedents. Unpublished rulings take the form of a letter, 
either to the taxpayer or to some office within the Internal Revenue Service. Since 
they are not otherwise published, their existence is not known to other persons 
who might be interested, and are accordingly not available as precedents. The 
ruling discussed in the text was contained in a letter from the Individual Income 
Tax Branch in the National Office to the District Director in Indianapolis. Although 
a copy was made available to counsel, it has not otherwise been published. 
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cant, then completed and filed with the Sabbatical Leave Committee 
after return from the leave. 


III 


These three cases, particularly the ruling in the first case from the 
national office in Washington, D. C., indicate that in at least some cases 
the deduction of sabbatical leave travel expenses will be permitted, and 
that these will be the cases in which Internal Revenue agents feel the 
purpose is not “to acquire education and learning” for the personal benefit 
of the taxpayer. There are some steps which may be taken in advance 
to clarify the situation and enhance the chances of favorable action by 
Internal Revenue in a given case. If sabbatical leaves at a given institu- 
tion are not in the nature of periodic vacations which faculty members 
may demand of right regardless of contemplated use of time (perhaps this 
is the situation envisioned by many Internal Revenue employees), then 
the faculty handbook or other statement of rules and regulations should 
set forth the standards for granting sabbatical leave, preferably in lan- 
guage which makes clear the relationship of research to the applicant’s 
employment. The requirement of a written report on the sabbatical 
leave, at least at the end of the leave and possibly more frequently, will 
increase the likelihood of the deduction’s being allowed. Tax-wise, it 
might be expensive for a faculty member to fail to report on his leave. 
A report which contained specific mention of material developed which 
can be used in courses, seminars, or work with graduate students should 
be highly persuasive if a copy were presented to Internal Revenue em- 
ployees. The wording of the application for sabbatical leave itself can 
be used to emphasize the continuity and relationship between the pro- 
fessor’s normal research and teaching and his research and other activities 
while on sabbatical leave. Also, careful records (plus receipts or 
cancelled checks where feasible) should be kept of the amounts of 
travel expenses. 

Based upon the present law and regulations, it is the author’s 
opinion that sabbatical leave travel expenses are properly deductible by 
a college or university teacher when the leave is granted and utilized 
to carry out research related to his field. In due course of time there 
will probably be regulations,’ rulings, or court decisions which will 

* Regulations have been proposed, but not yet finally adopted, under I.R.C. 
Sec. 162 (1954). These deal extensively with “expenses for education,” a subject 
not previously covered by the regulations. Although there is a clear difference 
between expenses to obtain a terminal degree and research conducted by one with a 
doctorate, revenue agents may seek to apply these proposed regulations to sabbatical 
leave travel expenses. The proposed test for allowability of a deduction for educa- 
tion expenses is whether the expenses are “ordinary and necessary for the mainte- 
nance of the taxpayer’s employment” and whether “the degree of business necessity 


. . . Clearly outweighs any personal aspects.” Sec. 1.162—5, 21 Federal Register, p. 
5093 (July 10, 1956). 
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further clarify the income tax status of such expenses, and these may 
possibly prove the author’s opinion incorrect. In the meantime, there 
certainly is nothing improper in claiming such expenses as deductions so 
long as the law has not been clearly established as preventing the 
deduction. 


Mary, Mary, Quite Contrary; 


Or, 
What Happened to Refinement 
in the New Linguistic Alignment? 


“Members of the Meadow Bridge Parent-Teachers Association 
agreed in a panel discussion that too often junior was reprimanded when 
he corrected his father’s grammar. Better, they agreed, that the parent 
should accept such criticism from his children gracefully and try to per- 
fect his own speech.”—-AP, Meadow Bridge, West Virginia. 

At age of four upon the floor little Mary played with dollies. 
Her father proudly bragged about her prattling verbal follies. 


At six she trotted off to school, to start acquiring polish. 
At six-and-a-half she started in his language to demolish. 


Now, he was Harvard (Ph.D.), and all the rules he knew about. 
While she went in for linguistic whims and any old thing she threw about. 


Both he and his spouse resisted this, with blandishments and slappings. 
But Mary’s speech grew cruder still, full of argot-ish trappings. 


At age of nine she took up ain’t; her father cried “Good Heavens !” 
Whereat she froze him with a look and quoted Bergen Evans. 


So, by assault, she broke him down; he took up current slang. 
Sadly, whimpering, his verbal world busted with a bang. 


At age sixteen, with child she got, playing around with gender. 
Her father merely sighed and cried: “I hope he loves her tender.” 


Richard J. Stonesifer 
Franklin and Marshall College 


Address of Welcome’ 


By GEORGE N. SHUSTER 


Hunter College 


Your distinguished president, incomparable master of the lore of 
the seventeenth century, will recall these lines of Henry Vaughan: 


He hath no root, nor to one place is tied, 
But ever restless and irregular 
About the earth doth run and ride. 


These words seem highly applicable to our profession, in these days of 
competitiveness, of Fulbrights and varied service, but especially to that 
beleaguered portion of it which | represent, and which you very properly 
exclude from membership in your Association. And so it is no doubt 
fitting that I should welcome you who are from elsewhere to this city of 
towers, restaurants, theatres, and stock exchanges which is not always 
recognized as being also an educational metropolis. We do every kind 
of research of which man has knowledge, and we rather deliriously teach. 
It is good to know that while what is defined as “higher education” is 
not embedded in the public consciousness as it once was in that of Vienna 
or Paris, we do have fertile subsoil, quite apart from Charles Van Doren 
and those arbiters of our several destinies, the great Foundations. 

We have at least a vicarious stake in our taxi drivers, our valiant 
police, our armies of garment-trade workers. I like to illustrate this 
with a story about Hunter College. Some years ago, Fordham celebrated 
its centenary by inviting President Truman to speak. The guests 
doomed to academic enrobement were supposed to present tickets at a 
certain gate. Finding that I had forgotten the precious piece of paper, 
I told the policeman stationed there who | was and begged his for- 
giveness. “Go right in, Doctor,” he said. “My mother graduated from 
your great institution.” Nelson Rockefeller was right behind me, con- 
fessed also to absent mindedness, and gave his name. “I don’t care if 
you're Napoleon Bonaparte,” snapped the officer, “You can’t get in 
here without a ticket.” Then I said, “It’s quite all right sir. He teaches 
at Hunter.” “In that case, Doctor,” was the reply, “of course I’ll let 
him in.” 


‘Given at the Forty-third Annual Meeting of the American Association of 
University Professors in New York City, April 26-27, 1957. 
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Perhaps the major reason for this popular benevolence is a two- 
sided one. First, higher education is that which the average citizen 
fancies is an open sesame to a nobler, more distinguished order of being. 
He may himself settle for television, the Dodgers, and advice to the 
lovelorn. But he still fancies that the Michaels and Susans who go to 
college are the brightest roses on the bush. Second, he retains, very 
especially in New York, a measure of Old World reverence for the 
scholar. He may not always trust his Dr. Fausts when they come from 
their studies out into the street—no doubt with some reason—but he 
notes with awe that they still read books. Which leads me to refer to 
another memorable New York wonder, the presence of libraries breath- 
taking in their opulence and the service they afford. 

While I say these things in order to make you feel at home, it does 
seem to me desirable to lift the veil from one of our secret woes. This 
city does not do too badly, all things considered, in recruiting young 
people for the scholarly professions. But exception having duly been 
made for medicine and engineering, we have by no means been managing 
as well as we should. Not enough young people are climbing the Ph.D. 
ladder, and it is no secret that some carry very little with them to the 
top. The outlook, therefore, as we move into the era of the baby bulge, 
is bleak. 

It seems to me that part of the blame rests with us of the profession. 
Have we not painted a picture of the academic life which induces in 
gifted young men and women the feeling that while existence must 
necessarily be grim, it needn’t be quite as bad as all that? If the pro- 
fessor is widely held to be a human being grayed by deadly fears lest, 
if he speak his mind, avalanches of opprobrium will descend on him; a 
poverty-stricken creature, economically worse off than a truck driver, 
and unable to buy a book lest baby go without shoes; a despised worm, 
trodden under foot by college administrations on the one hand, and by 
assorted Westbrook Peglers on the other; and, finally, a guileless soul 
doomed to sweat out a piece for PMLA, which he secretly detests, in 
order to obtain in this penitential way the promotion without which his 
frustrations will be beyond remedying even by teams of Freuds and 
Menningers—who but the relatively balmy or the heroic seekers after 
martyrdom would want to be a professor? 

I suggest that we chuck all these mournful tunes out the window 
and choose a few melodies more in keeping with the times in which we 
live. After all, Senator McCarthy (God rest his soul!) was long since 
put on a diet minus White House teas. Professorial salaries have been 
showing signs of providing such modest necessaries as vacations in 
Europe and basement bars. College administrators live in such deadly 
fear of losing faculty members to competing institutions that they do 
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not even venture a critical or hortatory remark. And _ finally, the 
academician who does not derive genuine satisfaction from writing the 
kind of scholarly treatise which sometimes earns promotion simply chose 
the wrong calling. Ours always has been, will always be, realistically 
considered a most enviable way in which to spend a life. From the 
time of the King of Saxony who gave up a crown in order to become a 
monk and translate Dante, backward to Plato and forward to the future 
holder of the Chair in Byzantine Art at a yet unborn university in 
Viet Nam, the world has known, will know, that only the teacher and 
scholar slips partly back into Paradise. 

Let me say mournfully that possibly only he who has been expelled 
upward through the ceiling of Alma Mater, to consort in the attic with 
budgets, public relations, sinful philanthropists in whose souls innocence 
still stirs, and the concocting of speeches by day and night really knows 
how true what has been said remains. Your Association is for him 
vertiably a caste of the blessed. And so I trust that as the truly favored 
of the Lord you will extract memorable wisdom from your concourse 
with one another during these days and evenings. And if perchance 
your enchantment with the words to which you will listen will permit, 
if in short you can tear yourselves away for a moment to look at our 
fair city, let me hope that what you see will prove so stimulating to 
your imaginations and so profitable to your quest of virtue that you will 
highly resolve to come again. And should you then wish to catch some 
fleeting glimpse of any of our noble colleges and universities, I am sure 
the doors will open wide and you will be bid a cordial welcome. This 
I now quite unofficially extend to you. 


Report of Committee A, 1956—57' 


At the time of the Annual Meeting of the Association a year ago, 
the defense of academic freedom and tenure in the colleges and universi- 
ties of the United States had reached a most critical juncture. The staff 
of the Association’s Central Office and Committee A had been engaged in 
strenuous efforts to cope with a huge backlog of cases. Investigations 
had recently been completed and reports published on dismissals at Saint 
Louis University and North Dakota Agricultural College. Five other 
investigations, the reports of which have since been published, were in 
progress or imminent. The Special Committee appointed to investigate 
the invasions of academic freedom and tenure in the “quest for national 
security” had enunciated many new applications of principle, and had 
recommended censure of the administrations of six institutions and the 
further investigations of five others in which the public record was not 
clear enough or sufficient to render an immediate decision possible. The 
unprecedented number of recommended censures, the size and reputation 
of certain institutions whose administrations were involved, and the 
political temper of the times made many friends of the Association fear- 
ful that these actions would lead to its disintegration. The members of 
the Association nevertheless adopted the view that it is better, if need be, 
to perish in defense of cherished principles than to wither in prestige 
and influence because of failure to take any stand. 

The events have so far borne us out. Although there was con- 
siderable public misunderstanding of our position, and even some 
obloquy and vituperation in certain daily and weekly publications, many 
voices were also raised in appreciation and support. The large loss of 
members which had been feared did not materialize; in fact, it was less 
than in 1955. On the contrary, new memberships have more than offset 
resignations, and a good many new members have expressly stated that 
they were prompted to join the Association by its stand in defense of 
academic freedom and tenure. Once-severe critics have, in the light of 
fresh interpretations, found less cause for fundamental disagreement 
with us. Most significant of all was the judgment in the now celebrated 
Slochower case in the Supreme Court of the United States, rendered on 
April 9, 1956, just two days after the last Annual Meeting of the As- 


2. Presented at the Forty-third Annual Meeting, New York City, April 26-27, 
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sociation was concluded in St. Louis. This judgment, although only 
by a 5-4 decision, showed that a majority of the Supreme Court held 
the view that an appeal, by a faculty member questioned by a Congres- 
sional committee, to the protection of the Fifth Amendment, cannot in 
and of itself constitute a sufficient ground for dismissal by a state agency. 
The state “must conform to the requirements of due process,” and 
carry out its own hearing as to the man’s fitness. The court, moreover, 
said: 


At the outset we must condemn the practice of imputing a sinister 
meaning to the exercise of a person’s constitutional right under the Fifth 
Amendment. . . . The privilege serves to protect the innocent who 
otherwise might be ensnared by ambiguous circumstances. 


The Court held, as the Association’s Special Committee had done last 
year, that proper inquiry into a teacher’s fitness might reasonably follow 
an appeal to the protection of the Fifth Amendment, but nonetheless 
“summary dismissal of appellant violates due process of law.” This 
vindication of one tenet of the Association's position is directly related in 
principle to some of the censures voted last year. 

Further encouragement is to be drawn from the growing indication 
that not a few institutions appear to recognize the injustices that were 
done in several varieties of cases, and are now taking steps to prevent 
any recurrence, and to restore the damaged foundations of academic 
freedom and tenure. Of the eight administrations censured last year, 
three have actively sought the cooperation of the Association in taking 
steps to remove the censure, and there is hope that this may be speedily 
accomplished. In two of these instances, Committee A is prepared to 
recommend now that the censure be removed. In three other institu- 
tions whose administrations were censured, we learn from our local 
chapters of changes that make us hopeful. In one, new rules of tenure 
proposed by the faculty are pending before the governing board. In 
another, there has been a change of administration. In a third, the 
composition of the governing board has been modified by the addition 
of new members. Only two institutions of these eight show no sign of 
improvement in their conditions of academic freedom and tenure. 


II 


Last year, five unfinished investigations were transferred from the 
Special Committee to Committee A for completion. One of these, at the 
University of Kansas City, has been completed, and the report of the 
investigating committee, together with the recommendation of Committee 
A, is now laid before you for action. Another, at the University of 
Vermont, has likewise been completed, but could not be published in 
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time for immediate action. The remaining three of these five institu- 
tions, namely, the University of Michigan, New York University, and 
Reed College, have been visited by investigating committees, and reports 
are now being prepared. Prompt publication of these reports may be 
expected. 

Three additional cases are now before Committee A relating to dis- 
missals on account of claims to the protection of the Fifth Amendment 
before a Congressional committee or because of alleged Communist 
associations. One of these has already been investigated by one of our 
committees, and the report is in hand. In the other two cases, the 
appointment of committees has been decided upon, and investigation 
will proceed with, we hope, somewhat better than deliberate speed. It 
is again a matter for encouragement, and a sign of the lessening of na- 
tional suspicion and apprehension, that only one of these three cases 
originated within the period since the Special Committee commenced 
its labors. 

Some of us have expected that, with the lessening of hysteria about 
subversive activities, the primary arena of the struggle to maintain aca- 
demic freedom would shift to regions where dismissals occur because 
of the views of faculty members about racial desegregation. This ex- 
pectation has not yet been realized. So far, the dismissals and pressure 
to resign for such reasons have chiefly affected administrators, rather 
than teachers. However, the profession should not overlook the serious- 
ness of the situation which is brewing. Some dismissals of teachers 
are known to have occurred, although they have not been brought 
to the Association for action, and there is widespread evidence that 
faculties in some states are seriously intimidated. The present situation, 
in fact, raises an important question of policy. In the past, the Associa- 
tion has undertaken to intervene only when requested to do so by 
injured members of the profession or by administrations which have 
sought our help and advice. Ought the Association, in the present 
troubled time, to intervene when, in the judgment of the staff and the 
members of Committee A, there is a strong indication that academic 
freedom or tenure has been violated, regardless of whether our help is 
sought? Can the defense of our principles be alert and prompt, as well 
as effective, if left to the occasion of appeal from an intimidated pro- 
fession? On the other hand, the burden of handling the existing 
appeals arising from other, more routine violations of academic due 
process continues to be so heavy that an added responsibility of the kind 
just suggested may be utterly impossible without a further expansion 
of the Association’s staff. The establishment of a policy on this matter 
should not be delayed, as it was in the surge of cases arising from the 
quest for national security, until a tidal wave has swept over us. Prompt 
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action may in the long run prove not only the most effective but like- 
wise the least costly way of meeting the situation. 

We may turn next to cases of a less political flavor, at least at the 
start. During the past year, five reports have been published, three of 
them following investigations by our committees, and two following 
visits or investigations by members of the Central Office staff. All but 
one of these cases developed four or more years ago, and in three of 
those instances the present circumstances have altered materially from 
those prevailing at the time of the dismissals. In the two institutions 
which were investigated by members of the staff, namely, Rocky Moun- 
tain College and Eastern Washington College of Education, changes 
in administration have occurred, and there have been improvements in 
the conditions of academic freedom and tenure under the new adminis- 
trations. Although each of the former administrations should be 
severely criticized for past actions, we feel that the publication of our 
reports sufficiently indicates our criticism of the previous errors, whether 
administrative or faculty. No further investigation by Committee A is 
planned at either of these institutions, other than watchfulness to see 
whether progress toward better standards of academic freedom and 
tenure continues to be made at each of them. At one of the institutions 
visited by one of our committees and made the subject of a published 
report, namely, Southwestern Louisiana Institute, an unquestionable 
violation of academic due process took place. This violation was ex- 
ceptional, however ; there seems to be no continuing threat to the mainte- 
nance of good conditions of academic tenure at the institution; and in 
fact, there are current developments indicating improvement in these 
matters. Consequently, the Committee does not recommend any action 
on this report at the present time. On the two remaining reports in this 
group the Committee has recommendations to make. 


Ill 


Before taking up the specific recommendations for action by the 
Annual Meeting of the Association, I wish to express the regret of 
the entire Committee over the resignation of Professor Russell N. 
Sullivan from its chairmanship, on account of the burden of his other 
duties. His counsel and his grasp of policy and principle are sorely 
missed. As evidence of his practical understanding of the function 
and operations of Committee A, he provided, in last year’s Report 
of Committee A, an account of great educational value. It is to be 
hoped that all members of the Association will read and reread that 
report, which was printed in the Summer, 1956, issue of the Bulletin. 
It makes clear the difficulties with which the Committee must cope, and 
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the general nature of the procedures which are followed in various types 
of cases. 

Those who have served on investigating committees for the As- 
sociation know only too well how frequently minor problems become 
grave and insoluble ones because faculty members or administrative 
officers either lack clearly outlined procedures to provide academic due 
process when needed, or have no clear recollection or knowledge of those 
which do exist at their own institutions. It is greatly encouraging to 
note that during the past year the Association of American Colleges has 
worked jointly with officers of our Association on a formulation of pro- 
cedural standards to be applied in faculty dismissal proceedings. This 
new document, now nearing its final draft, not only strengthens the 
procedures, but also reaffirms those principles a departure from which 
has led in so many recent cases to our criticism or censure. 

In numerous instances our policies need further clarification, and 
Committee A hopes, during the coming year. to devote considerable 
energy to this task. To what extent, for example, should our own 
investigating committees use evidence from undisclosed sources? Should 
they continue to work on a basis of correspondence and interviews, or 
should formal hearings be held? When is the visit of an investigating 
committee really necessary to arrive at a conclusion that a violation of 
academic freedom or academic tenure has occurred? Under what cir- 
cumstances is the public record sufficient? Again, in the tenuous realm 
of conflict between the faculty member’s obligation and responsibility to 
his institution and his civil right to withhold information about his 
religious and political views and associations, how can we develop a 
policy that will be at once fair and consistent? The members of Com- 
mittee A will greatly appreciate reasoned opinions on these and similar 
matters from the members of the Association. 

This year the Committee’s statistical report, instead of covering 
twelve months, begins September 16, 1956, immediately after the period 
covered by the staff report published in the Winter, 1956 Bulletin (Vol. 
42, pp. 706-708), and extends through March 31, 1957. The following 
table shows the status of all academic freedom and tenure cases handled 
by the Association during this period of six and one half months: 


DisposiTIon oF CASES, SEPTEMBER 16, 1956-Marcu 31, 1957 


Pending, September 15, 1956...... 52 Closed by Central Office staff..... 17 
Received, September 16, 1956-March Report rendered by investigating 


Under investigation by committee. . 

To panel member for mediation... . 

In hands of Central Office staff.... 
Total 65 Total 
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IV 


I come now to the specific recommendations to the Annual Meeting 
made by Committee A and approved by vote of the Council. 
There are two recommendations of censure, as follows: 


University of Nevada 


The Committee recommends that the Administration of the Uni- 
versity of Nevada be censured on account of the dismissal which is the 
subject of a report in the Autumn, 1956 issue of the Association’s Bulle- 
tin. The Committee has taken note of developments in the University 
during recent months, affecting academic freedom and tenure; but these 
have taken place under circumstances which preclude an estimate at the 
present time of their significance. 


Catawba College 


The Committee recommends that, on the basis of the report pub- 
lished in the Spring, 1957 issue of the Bulletin, the Administration of 
Catawba College be censured. 


Before proceeding to the recommendations for withdrawal of cen- 
sure, there is a formally adopted statement with respect to Temple Uni- 
versity : 


Temple University 


The Committee has been informed that additional progress has 
occurred at Temple University during the past year, toward overcoming 
the circumstances which gave rise to the censure action of a year ago. 
All elements in the University are understood to be in accord on the 
principles involved; but a statement of policy on the exercise of con- 
stitutional privileges by faculty members has not yet been officially 
adopted. The Committee records its encouragement over the progress 
that has been made. Pending the receipt of information as to the 
further consideration of this matter, and of possible amendment to the 
action of dismissal which produced the censure, the Committee with- 
holds a recommendation of action by the Annual Meeting at this time. 


There are four recommendations for the withdrawal of censure from 
administrations of institutions previously placed on the list, namely : 


University of Kansas City 


The conditions relating to academic tenure which gave rise to the 
Association’, censure of the Administration of the University of Kansas 
City in 1941 have been fully corrected, after improvement over a period 
of years, by the adoption, in May, 1956, of a highly developed set of 


For the actions of the Annual Meeting on these recommendations, see the 
Summer, 1957 Bulletin, pp. 359-63, and the present issue, p. 533. 
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Articles for the Government of the University. Committee A therefore 
recommends that the existing censure be removed. 

The Committee would have recommended removal of this censure 
in 1956, had it not been for the pendency of an investigation into the 
dismissal, in 1953, of a faculty member with tenure, which has just been 
made the subject of a published report. The present removal of the 
censure is without prejudice to the further consideration of that report. 
Yet, whatever the ultimate decision as to whether that dismissal was 
censurable at the time, the improvement since then, in the conditions of 
academic freedom and tenure at the University, has been so marked that 
the Committee feels that the censure should now be lifted. 


University of Oklahoma 


The Committee commends the actions of the Board of Regents of 
the University of Oklahoma in revising, on January 17, 1957, its 
previous conclusion that the faculty member dismissed in 1952, whose 
dismissal gave rise to the existing censure of the Oklahoma Administra- 
tion, had been guilty of moral turpitude, and in ascertaining, from the 
Attorney General of the State, whether severance pay in accordance with 
the applicable principles of academic tenure could be accorded. 

Notwithstanding the resulting opinion that, for technical reasons 
not involving moral turpitude on the part of the faculty member, 
severance pay could not be accorded, the Committee is not convinced 
that lawful means might not be found to make such a payment; but the 
obstacle to doing so lies outside of the University. The desire of all 
elements in the University to conform to the principles of academic 
freedom and tenure in the future has been made evident, and improved 
University regulations on the subject, including careful provisions for 
due academic procedure in dismissal cases, have been adopted. The 
Committee records its view that fuller amends should be made to the 
dismissed faculty member. Notwithstanding this fact, it recommends 
that, in recognition of the actions that have been taken and the assur- 
ance they convey that satisfactory conditions of freedom and tenure will 
continue to prevail in the University, the present censure of the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma Administration be removed. 


Saint Louis University 


Since the Forty-second Annual Meeting voted to censure the Ad- 
ministration of Saint Louis University, the faculty member whose dis- 
missal gave rise to the censure has brought suit on account of the dis- 
missal, and has agreed to a financial settlement. The University Ad- 
ministration has given assurance that the circumstance which linked the 
academic tenure of the faculty member to his tenure as a department head, 
giving rise to the dismissal, will not be allowed to occur again. The 
Committee believes that satisfactory conditions of academic freedom and 
tenure will prevail under the present Administration of the University. 
The University’s regulations on the subject, which are not inferior to 
many others, are undergoing improvement at the present time. Under 
the circumstances, the Committee recommends that the censure be 
removed. 
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Winthrop College 


In view of substantial improvement in the conditions of academic 
freedom and tenure at Winthrop College, as verified by a visit by a mem- 
ber of the Association’s staff, it is recommended that Winthrop College 
be removed from the list of censured administrations. 


H. Bentiey GLass, Chairman 
The Johns Hopkins University 


Members: Robert L. Calhoun (Theology), Yale University ; Robert K. 
Carr (Political Science), Dartmouth College; William P. Fidler (Eng- 
lish), Central Office; Ralph F. Fuchs (Law), Central Office ; Charles T. 
McCormick (Law), University of Texas; Douglas B. Maggs (Consti- 
tutional Law), Duke University; Warren C. Middleton (Psychology ), 
Central Office ; Glenn R. Morrow (Philosophy), University of Pennsyl- 
vania; George Pope Shannon (English), Central Office; George R. 
Stewart (English), University of California; Russell N. Sullivan (Law), 
University of Illinois; Warren Taylor (English), Oberlin College ; 
George C. Wheeler (Biology), University of North Dakota; Helen C. 
White (English), University of Wisconsin, ex officio. 


As of April 15, 1957 contracts had been drawn for 61 projects in 
the new program for educational research which was made possible 
through Congressional appropriations authorized by Public Law 531 
(83rd Congress). The classified list of these projects, which ap- 
peared in Higher Education (May, 1957), gives the name of the insti- 
tution or agency sponsoring the research, the date when the research 
began, the duration of the research, and the amount of Federal funds 
in support of the project. Supplementary funds, totaling approxi- 
mately one-third of the Federal funds, are being contributed by the 
contracting colleges, universities, or agencies. 


A Look at Matters of Membership 


All matters relating to membership being inevitably basic to a 
membership-supported organization, the Association made use of part 
of its increased staff time during the past year to conduct a long-needed 
study of its membership. This study was made for the purpose not only 
of learning whatever needs to be known about the sources of support as 
they now exist, but also of guiding future efforts to broaden the base 
of that support. This report is published in the belief that some of its 
findings, and some of the other information contained in it, will be 
of interest to the Association’s membership as a whole, as well as to 
those particularly concerned with membership recruitment. 


Record of Growth 


Beginning with a charter membership of about 1300 in 1915, the 
Association grew steadily during its first quarter century, reaching a 
membership of more than 15,000 by 1940. After World War II its 
growth was phenomenal: membership more than doubled between 1945 
and 1950, and by 1954 it had leaped to more than 40,000. A combination 
of several circumstances, including a sharp increase in dues, induced a 
7% drop in membership in 1955. In 1956, the decline was reduced to 
3% ; more than twice as many new members were elected as in 1955; 
the number of reinstatements increased 28% ; and the number of resigna- 
tions decreased 15%. The chief loss came from lapsed memberships, all 
those who ceased paying dues at the time of the increase in 1955 having 
been dropped (in accordance with Association policy) at the end of 1956, 
the second year of nonpayment. The total membership as of January 1, 
1957, was 36,415; and early figures for 1957, which include, for the first 
half of the year, a 20% increase in nominations over the comparable 
period for 1956, indicate at least an end to the period of decline. It is 
estimated that the Active membership now includes approximately a 
quarter of the full-time members of the faculties of American colleges 
and universities. 


Who the Members Are 


During the summer of 1956, a check of the entire membership file 
was made for the first time, in an effort to compile information about the 
members of the Association. Although some desirable items of informa- 
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tion are not recorded,’ the file reveals others of great interest. All mem- 
bers of the Association (with the possible exception of a few Junior 
members ) are or have been engaged in teaching or research at the college 
level. About four-fifths of the total membership are men, one-fifth 
women. More than 1400 divisions and subdivisions of human knowledge 
are reported by Active and Emeritus members as their fields of specializa- 
tion ; for convenience, these have here been reduced somewhat arbitrarily 
to 46 major areas, among which the distribution of Association mem- 
bership is as shown in Table 1. 


TABLE 1—DIstTRIBUTION OF MEMBERSHIP BY FIELDS OF SPECIALIZATION 


2477. ~=Social Science (unspecified) ........ 379 
Commerce and Business Science (unspecified).............. 249 
Physical Education............... 1148 (including Counseling)........... 100 
922 Radio and 59 
742 Radio and Television................ 59 
Fine Arts (excluding Music)......563 Unclassified ..............ccceeeeees 54 
423 


Who May Become Members 


When the Association was organized, in 1915, eligibility for mem- 
bership was limited to those who had held positions of teaching and re- 
search for at least ten years. Since then, interpretations and reinter- 
pretations have been made of the general statement of eligibility in the 
Constitution, which now provides, in Article II, that “any person who 
holds a position of teaching and research in a university or college . . . 


1For example, since Association records do not include the date a member 
enters the academic profession, and since changes in rank are not regularly reported, 
no data are available concerning the distribution of the membership in terms of 
length of service or of academic rank. 
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may be nominated for Active membership in the Association.” In 1955, 
a special committee of the Association restudied the whole problem of 
eligibility. Its interpretations, as approved by the Council and now ad- 
ministered by the Central Office, follow : 


One is regarded as “holding a position” if he (1) holds at least a 
one-year appointment (he may be on leave, or a visiting professor) ; (2) 
for at least half-time work (he must spend, in acceptable teaching and/or 
research, as defined below, at least half of the time regarded as a full load 
in his department) ; and (3) with faculty status (indicated by one of the 
commonly recognized academic ranks or the privilege of voting on mat- 
ters subject to faculty action ). 

One is considered to be “in a university or college” if he is on the 
staff of an institution on the Association’s approved list (one accredited 
by the established regional or professional accrediting associations, sub- 
ject to modification by action of the Association ). 

A position is regarded as one of “teaching” if it involves (1) the 
conduct of courses (a) accepted toward degree requirements or (b) 
taught at the college level in subjects with intellectual or artistic content; 
or (2) comparable activities, such as tutoring, criticizing the teaching of 
student teachers, or supervising the work of other teachers. Thus, aca- 
demic advisers, tutors, critic teachers, and department heads (even those 
who do no formal teaching) are in general eligible, but nonacademic 
counsellors (social, vocational, psychological, spiritual) and off-campus 
extension workers are in general ineligible. 

A position is regarded as one of “research” if it involves (1) the 
personal search for new knowledge, or (2) the planning and supervision 
of others engaged in research. Thus, experiment-station personnel are 
generally eligible, including directors: but a director, like other aca- 
demic administrators, may be regarded as ineligible for election to mem- 
bership if his position gives him a place in the group directly responsible 
for making the over-all policies of the college or university. 

By virtue of their position at the center of the academic effort, 
librarians of professional status, per se, are regarded as satisfying the 
“teaching and/or research” requirement, and thus are eligible for Active 
membership if they satisfy the rest of the requirements, including that of 
possessing faculty status. 

Junior membership is the only other status (besides Active member- 
ship) attainable through nomination and election. One is eligible to 
become a Junior member if he (1) ts doing, or within the past five years 
has done, (2) in an approved imstitution, (3) graduate work of a kind 
which qualifies him for a position of teaching or research in an approved 
institution. Thus, graduate students and assistants, and some teachers 
and research scholars who are located in unaccredited institutions or who 
are on some other count not yet eligible for Active membership, may be 
elected to Junior membership. 

An Active or Junior member elected from a position conferring the 
necessary eligibility may maintain his membership indefinitely, regardless 
of changes in occupation (even to leaving the academic profession), 
except that, under the following circumstances, changes in membership 
status are permitted or required: 
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1. An Active member retiring for age from a position of teaching 
or research may, at his request, be transferred to Emeritus status, with 
reduced dues and privileges; but he may continue as an Active member 


if he prefers. 


2. A Junior member who becomes eligible for Active membership 


must be transferred to Active status. 

3. A Junior or Active member who enters an academic position 
which is primarily administrative must be transferred to Associate status.! 
An Associate member who leaves a position of academic administration 
for other activity is returned to Active membership. 


Membership in the Association is not affected by changes in eli- 
gibility regulations which, had they been in force earlier, would have 
denied eligibility. But transfers from Active to Associate membership 
are now being made for some who, prior to the report of the special 
committee, had been elected while holding positions not now regarded 
as conferring eligibility for Active membership—notably, bursars, ad- 
missions officers, registrars, and others who, despite their possession of 
faculty status, do not engage in teaching or research, but have solely 
administrative duties. 

As of January 1, 1957, Active members comprised about 93% 
of the total membership. About 1400 members (nearly 4%) were 
Emeritus. Nearly 700 (almost 2%) were Associate members. About 
400 (slightly more than 1%) were Junior members. In addition, the 
Association has some 30 honorary members, elected prior to the dis- 
continuance of this category. 


Where the Members Are 


More than nine-tenths of the Active and Junior members of the 
Association are, naturally, on the campuses of approved colleges and 
universities; but there are many members who have left teaching or 
have gone to unapproved institutions. As of January 1, 1957, nearly a 
tenth of all Active and Junior members were in this category. 

Table 2 indicates the distribution, by states, territories, and countries, 
of Association members in approved institutions in the continental United 
States and elsewhere, as of January 1, 1957. 

The Association is well represented at every major college and 
university in the United States. Only 17 institutions with enrollments 
of more than 1500 students are without Association members on their 
faculties (two of these are four-year colleges under denominational 


* An administrative title and some administrative duties do not necessarily re- 
quire Associate membership ; e.g., one who is assigned to a (nonpresidential) ad- 
ministrative position only temporarily, or who, though assigned permanently, con- 
tinues to devote as much as half time to teaching and/or research, or who enters 
a position of nonacademic administration, remains an Active member. The posi- 
tion of president always requires Associate membership. 


= 
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TaBLe 2—DIstTRIBUTION OF MEMBERSHIP IN APPROVED INSTITUTIONS, 
BY STATES, TERRITORIES, AND COUNTRIES 


Explanation: Column (1), members; Column (2), institutions having Association 
members; Column (3), institutions on the Association's approved list 


In the United States 


(1) (2) (3) (1) (2) (3) 
New York 4073 84 116 Kentucky 400 16 32 
Illinois 2564 48 8&4 Georgia 396 26 42 
Pennsylvania 2280 73 100 D. of C. 392 8 13 
Ohio 2248 39 50 Colorado 334 11 13 
California 2097 75 129 Oklahoma 332 17 19 
Massachusetts 1273 41 55 Nebraska 328 10 15 
Indiana 1268 21 26 Arizona 299 4 4 
Michigan 1265 21 38 Mississippi 270 11 27 
Texas 969 44 70 New Mexico 263 7 7 
Iowa 813 20 34 North Dakota 245 7 8 
Minnesota 768 19 33 South Carolina 245 18 24 
Missouri 763 28 46 New Hampshire 245 5 8 
Oregon 691 14 20 West Virginia 236 12 14 
North Carolina 680 27 49 Arkansas 211 13 15 
Wisconsin 671 18 26 Utah 206 7 10 
Washington 655 20 26 Idaho 206 5 7 
New Jersey 633 21 28 South Dakota 185 10 11 
Virginia 631 29 39 Maine 173 5 6 
Kansas 615 17 21 Rhode Island 173 6 | 
Maryland 607 19 25 Vermont 151 7 8 
Connecticut 596 15 20 Montana 132 6 9 
Florida 571 10 19 Delaware 77 1 2 
Louisiana 498 15 19 Wyoming 58 1 1 
Tennessee 481 24 36 Nevada 47 1 1 
Alabama 430 16 22 
Elsewhere 
(1) (2) (1) (2) 
Hawaii 172 1 Lebanon 5 1 
Canada 65 11 Canal Zone 4 1 
Puerto Rico 56 3 Philippines 1 1 
Alaska 37 1 Turkey 6 1 


control, and the rest are junior colleges in the Southwest). Nine- 
tenths of all institutions with enrollments of over 750, and four-fifths 
of all over 250, have members of the Association on their staffs. 

Turning to type of institution, one finds that, in terms of per- 
centages of institutions represented, the Association’s greatest support 
comes from state colleges and universities, with members at more than 
nine-tenths of these institutions. The smallest percentage is among 
Roman Catholic institutions, less than half of which have Association 
members. The percentages of institutions under the major types of 
control! at which there are Association members are as follows: 


1U. S. Office of Education, Education Directory, 1955-56, Higher Education. 
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Public Private 


The Organization of Members 


Membership in the Association is essentially a relationship between 
the individual and the national organization, and several thousand mem- 
bers now at unapproved institutions, or even outside the academic pro- 
fession, continue to support the Association because of their interest in 
its principles and program. The value of local association is recognized, 
however, and when Active members at an approved college or university 
number seven or more, they are encouraged to organize a chapter, in 
which all Active members in the institution are eligible tor membership. 
Junior and Emeritus members, who may not vote or hold office in the 
national Association, are also eligible for chapter membership, but the 
chapter may determine the extent of their participation in its affairs. 
Associate members may not be members of a chapter, and may attend 
its meetings only by invitation. No one may be a member of a chapter 
unless he is a member in good standing of the national Association. 

Of the half hundred accredited institutions in the United States with 
more than ten thousand students, only one is without a chapter of the 
Association, and chapters are in operation at more than half of the 
accredited institutions where the Association has members. Only four 
new chapters were organized in 1955, but with a special program of 
encouragement from the Central Office and excellent cooperation from 
the membership, 34 chapters were organized in 1956 and 29 in the 
first half of 1957, the total number of chapters as of July 1, 1957, 
being 518. ‘Chapters vary in size from a minimum of four members 
(required for continuance) to a high of nearly six hundred (the largest 
chapter at present is at the University of Illinois in Urbana). There are 
75 chapters with more than a hundred Active members each, but two- 
fifths of all chapters have fewer than 25 members, and a tenth have fewer 
than ten. 

A chapter is acknowledged upon report of its elected officers to the 
Central Office, and continues to be recognized until it reports its disso- 
lution, or until its membership falls below four Active members, or until 
its last reported officers leave the institution or cease to be members of 
the Association. Through chapter letters, the Central Office is able to 
keep in touch with its chapters about many matters which it cannot 
directly communicate to the whole membership individually. 

Formerly, the chapter was the only unit provided for by the Associa- 
tion, but organizations formed by groups of chapters, which have sprung 
up in recent years in some numbers, in response to local interest, are 
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now recognized in Article VIII of the newly revised Constitution. These 
groups include at present 3 regional conferences of several states each 
(Northwest, Southwest, and Southeast) ; 16 state conferences (Arizona, 
New Mexico, Iowa, Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, Kentucky, Mississippi, 
Alabama, North Carolina, Virginia, Pennsylvania, Michigan, Missouri, 
South Carolina, and New York) ; 2 councils of state universities (Oregon 
and Ohio) ; and 3 city conferences (Chicago, Metropolitan New York, 
and the District of Columbia). They meet periodically, not only to 
share experiences, but to direct their combined efforts toward improve- 
ments in the field of higher education in their areas, efforts which are 
particularly successful at the state level. 


What Membership Costs 


In order to remain completely free to serve the best interests of the 
academic profession, the Association depends entirely on the dues of its 
membership for the financial support of its basic operations. Junior and 
Associate dues have remained fixed at $3.00 per year (the subscription 
price of the Bulletin alone to nonmembers). Emeritus members have in 
the past paid no dues, but have been offered a special subscription rate 
of $1.00 a year if they wished to receive the Bulletin. The Emeritus 
member who did not subscribe for the Bulletin was thus left completely 
out of touch with the Association, and it with him. Consequently, the 
Council voted, at its meeting in New York in April, that beginning with 
1958 every Emeritus member should be assessed dues of $1.00 a year 
and receive the Bulletin. 

The support of the Association rests primarily upon its Active 
members, who not only constitute the bulk of its membership, but also 
have always paid the highest dues. Active dues were raised from $4.00 to 
$5.00 in 1951, and to $7.50 in 1955, increases which were found to be 
necessary, first, to meet the cost of the Association’s existing program, 
and secondly, to support its increasing activities. Some members have 
felt this latest increase to be a hardship, and some have suggested a 
sliding scale of dues, such as would ease the burden on lower-salaried 
members and increase it on higher-salaried. The Council has approved 
Committee F’s recent proposal that dues remain unchanged during 1958, 
but that all dues notices offer the opportunity for members to make 
additional contributions if, recognizing the expense of maintaining and 
improving the Association’s recently enlarged program, they are able 
and willing to contribute more to its support. Local dues are set by each 
chapter, payable to the chapter treasurer. Available only to husbands 
and wives who are members of the Association is an arrangement whereby 
these members may pay respectively $7.50 and $4.50, and receive only 
one copy of the Bulletin. 
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National dues, with billings in January and October, are payable 
to the Central Office at any time during a calendar year. A member who 
does not (1) pay his dues or (2) resign or request suspension of mem- 
bership (with dues prorated quarterly) before December 31, is removed 
from the Association’s mailing list, and after a second year of delinquency, 
is dropped from the membership roll. Subsequent reinstatement requires 
payment for the first of the two years of delinquency, but not for the 
second. 


Membership Recruitment 


Since the maintenance of the Association, as well as the expansion 
of its services to higher education, depends upon its support by the 
academic profession through memberships, the Central Office has, during 
the past year, strongly encouraged the recruitment of members by corre- 
spondence with members and with chapters. As usual, letters of invitation 
were sent to all the prospective members whose names were supplied by 
members on the forms accompanying the January notice of dues. In ad- 
dition, the entire faculties of some small institutions, where the Associa- 
tion was not yet represented, were sent letters of invitation, a general 
solicitation which proved most effective in institutions recently accredited. 
To all institutions where only one or very few members were located, 
letters were written asking for help in further recruitment, with a view to 
organizing a chapter. To institutions that already had enough members 
for a chapter, letters were sent encouraging organization. The response 
has already been indicated, in the report of the greatly increased num- 
bers of new members enrolled and chapters formed during the past year. 

In the fall of 1956, a new handbook, “Information for Chapter 
Officers,” was issued to chapter presidents and secretaries, bringing to- 
gether all information on membership policies and urging greater mem- 
bership recruitment efforts, particularly in the neglected area of the 
Junior member. Resignations, particularly those from people who 
stated that they were entering administrative positions or retiring for 
age, were carefully followed up with explanations of membership policies 
relating to transfers to Associate and Emeritus status. A 2% increase 
in Junior membership, a 4% increase in Associate membership, and a 
10% increase in Emeritus membership during 1956, when the total 
membership declined 3%, suggests that these efforts bore considerable 
fruit. 


In Conclusion 


We should not be unduly apprehensive about the recent loss in 
Association membership; as previously suggested, the rate of decline 
has been arrested, and positive gains may soon be anticipated. However, 
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there is room for an increase much beyond the former maximum, and 
reason to believe that this increase will occur if the opportunity for 
Association membership is properly presented. It is noteworthy that 
where, under the urging of the Central Office, the Association’s claims 
were most strongly presented during the year 1956 (i.e., in institutions 
having ten or fewer members and no chapters ), there was a total member- 
ship gain of 14%, despite a decrease in the Association’s membership as 
a whole. On the other hand, a decrease of 16% in institutions with 
large chapters is a reminder of what happens when membership recruit- 
ment is not pushed, and a chapter suffers the inevitable losses from 
transfer, retirement, and death, as well as from resignations and lapsed 
membership. A well informed and energetic Membership Committee is 
an evident need of every chapter. 

Although the potential of membership in each subject-field is not 
known, Table 1, given earlier in this report, shows a number of areas in 
which the Association is poorly represented. These areas might well 
receive the special attention of chapters, and also of the Association’s 
members who work in these particular fields. In this connection, mem- 
bers of the Association on graduate faculties have an opportunity to 
acquaint their students with the Association; that this opportunity has 
not been seized is attested by a Junior membership of only 400. 

While the enlistment of support from outside sources, such as 
foundations, for the carrying out of certain special projects is under 
consideration, it seems likely that the Association will best preserve its 
essential character and make its unique contribution by continuing to 
depend on its membership for the support of its regular operations. No 
apology is needed for its efforts to increase its membership. In striving 
to promote the interests of higher education in general and of the aca- 
demic profession in particular, the Association observes no boundaries ; 
in matters of academic freedom and tenure, for instance, in which its 
greatest past service has been rendered, it has drawn no line between 
members and nonmembers, but has worked for the acceptance of its 
principles by and for all. It is therefore fitting that the entire profession 
be urged to participate in its support. 


Louise E. Rorabacher 
August 1. 1957 


The Forty-Third Annual Meeting. 
Completed Report 


The principal actions of the Forty-third Annual Meeting of the 
Association, held at the Hotel New Yorker in New York City on April 
26 and 27, 1957, were reported in the Summer issue of the Bulletin, 
(Vol. 43, pp. 359-365). As is customary, the Council met on the days 
before and after the Annual Meeting; and this year the following Com- 
mittees also held meetings: Committee A, Committee B, the subcom- 
mittee chairmen of Committee C, Committee D, Committees E and F, 
the available members of Committees T and Z, and the Editorial Com- 
mittee of the Bulletin. The Annual Meeting itself was attended by 217 
delegates representing 149 Chapters, and by 86 additional members who 
registered. 

The Address of Welcome by Dr. George N. Shuster, President of 
Hunter College of the City of New York, is printed elsewhere in this 
issue (pp. 512-14). The address by Mr. Devereux C. Josephs, Chair- 
man of the President’s Committee on Education Beyond the High 
School, was a frank and informal presentation of the work and purposes 
of the Committee. It led to the resolution adopted by the Meeting with 
reference to the President’s Committee (Bulletin, Vol. 43, pp. 364-365). 

President Helen C. White presided at all of the general sessions. 
Mrs. Richard H. Shryock served as parliamentarian. At the opening 
of the business portion of the program, the Meeting adopted rules to 
govern the order and timing of its deliberations on the recommenda- 
tions of Committee A, the resolutions, and the new Constitution pro- 
posed by Committee O. Early in the Meeting President White ap- 
pointed a Credentials Committee, consisting of Professor John McNee 
of the University of Illinois (Navy Pier), Professor Jack Swartz of 
Arizona State College at Flagstaff, and Professor Edwin O. Stene of 
the University of Kansas as chairman. That committee examined the 
methods by which the staff had determined the credentials of delegates, 
and devised a method of procedure in the case of delegates who had not 
registered in advance or brought the requisite certification of delegate 
status with them. 

The Resolutions Committee consisted of Robert K. Carr (Political 
Science), Dartmouth, as chairman, Ralph C. Barnhart (Law), Univer- 
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sity of Arkansas, John W. Caughey (History), University of California 
at Los Angeles, Edward C. Mack ( Philosophy ), City College of the City 
of New York, and Henry H. H. Remak (Comparative Literature), 
Indiana University. All of the resolutions finally adopted were re- 
ported by that Committee, pursuant to the prescribed procedure (below, 
pp. 537-38), except the resolution on Participation in National Educa- 
tional Councils (Bulletin, Vol. 43, p. 365). Near the end of the final 
session the Meeting adopted a motion requesting that the Resolutions 
Committee in future years submit resolutions in writing the day before 
action is taken upon them, except for resolutions newly proposed to 
deal with fresh issues. 

Among the actions of the Meeting previously reported, the removal 
of the censure of the University of Kansas City Administration (Bulletin, 
Vol. 43, p. 359), and the resolution with respect to Higher Education 
and Desegregation (Bulletin, Vol. 43, pp. 362-363) occasioned extended 
discussion. Committee A’s original recommendation for final action on 
the University of Kansas City censure was recommitted during the after- 
noon session on April 26 and was submitted and adopted in altered form 
the following morning. The change which was introduced made clear 
that the removal was without prejudice to a later judgment, divorced 
from censure, on the merits of the dismissal of Professor Horace B. 
Davis, considered in the light of forthcoming reports in similar cases. 
The resolution on desegregation, as originally proposed, contained specific 
mention of the right of teachers to belong to the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored People; but the Meeting eliminated 
this reference in light of general understanding that membership in the 
NAACP was covered by the inclusive terms used. There was con- 
siderable discussion of several of the actions with respect to censure, 
and of the details of certain of the other resolutions adopted. 


In acting on the Constitution, the Meeting devoted major attention 
to the following topics : 


(1) The question whether voting for Council members should be 
by Districts (a motion to substitute voting by Districts lost, 39-133) ; 

(2) The question whether the provision for a proportional vote in 
Meetings of the Association should be only “on issues previously pub- 
lished to the membership,” as proposed by Committee O (a motion to 
strike the quoted words carried) ; 

(3) The wording of Article VIII, providing for state and regional 
conferences, which was changed in several respects by the Meeting ; 

(4) The question whether a method should be provided for amend- 
ing the Constitution without prior Council consideration (motions to 
provide for direct submission of an amendment to a Meeting by five or 
more Chapters, and for submission by 50 or more Active Members in- 
cluding at least five members from each of three Chapters, were defeated). 
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The proposals for constitutional change which had been made to 
the Forty-second Annual Meeting (Bulletin, Vol. 42, p. 191), but de- 
ferred because of the pressure of other business (tbid., p. 339), and 
which were regarded as before the Forty-third Annual Meeting (Buille- 
tin, Vol. 43, pp. 79-80), were not (except for the proposal to elect 
Council members by Districts) moved from the floor as substitutes for 
the related proposals of Committee O. 


Il 


The group meetings on Friday evening, April 26 (Bulletin, Vol. 43, 
pp. 361-362), dealing with specific professional topics, were well 
attended. A considerable number of persons who did not attend the 
general sessions or register for the Annual Meeting as a whole were 
present. 

Sitting as a panel at the meeting on professional ethics were the 
members of Committee B, Professors Charles Frankel, Columbia Uni- 
versity, chairman of the committee, presiding; Clark Byse, University 
of Pennsylvania; Edwin O. Stene, University of Kansas; and Benjamin 
F. Wissler, Middlebury College. The discussion was largely exploratory, 
attempting to determine, first, what importance those attending attached 
to the consideration of professional ethics, and second, what ground the 
committee should cover in its work. All present agreed that ethical 
conduct is a matter of concern to the academic profession, and the 
majority agreed that it is a serious problem, about which the Association 
should do more than it has done. Opinions varied concerning the points 
of major importance, but the chief emphasis appeared to be on the 
faculty member’s relationships to his colleagues and to his students. 
A number of examples of unethical conduct were cited. It was the 
consensus that the committee should not now attempt an exhaustive 
discussion, or the formulation of a detailed code. Preference was ex- 
pressed for a brief, general statement, calculated to clarify the expecta- 
tions of the profession, especially for the guidance of men and women 
just entering it; and systematic attention thenceforth to concrete ethical 
problems, looking toward a common-law development over a considerable 
period. 

The meeting on recruitment and preparation of college and uni- 
versity teachers, with Professor R. F. Arragon of Reed College, chair- 
man of Committee C, presiding, opened with a description of the pur- 
poses and scope of the Committee’s work, especially in facing the need 
of providing instruction for the expected growth in the numbers of 
college students, and of insuring an increasing supply of thoroughly and 
broadly educated men and women. The attention of the meeting was 
directed to the area of one of the three subcommittees of Committee C, 
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that concerning recruitment and preparation of college teachers. Pro- 
fessor R. C. Boys, of the University of Michigan, National Director of 
the Woodrow Wilson Fellowship program, discussed the greatly ex- 
panded program made possible by the recent grant of the Ford Founda- 
tion (Bulletin, Vol. 43, pp. 376-377) to the program. He pointed out 
a primary danger, a dilution in the quality of fellowship recipients, and 
urged the necessity of faculty cooperation with the program in the early 
recognition of promising undergraduates and in their adequate prepara- 
tion in college. He dealt also with special problems, some raised from 
the floor, such as the attractiveness of nonteaching opportunities for 
Fellows in the natural sciences, the place of women, financial assistance 
after the first year of graduate study, and graduate school quotas. The 
discussion of fellowships led into that of the purpose and nature of 
graduate study, with particular reference to the Ph.D. degree and to 
graduate programs for undergraduate teaching rather than primarily for 
research. The importance was pointed out of discovering what motiva- 
tions and satisfactions made teaching attract and hold able students and, 
more concretely, what qualities the undergraduate teacher has who draws 
students into the profession. 

The meeting on faculty participation in college and university budget 
making centered about a panel discussion under the direction of Com- 
mittee T, commencing with prepared comments, describing procedures 
at their respective institutions, by Professors Jean T. Wilde, of Hunter 
College (for the New York City municipal colleges), Horace M. Gray, 
of the University of Illinois, Charles H. Page, of Smith College, Rudolph 
Kempton, of Vassar College, Richard Hartshorne, of the University of 
Wisconsin, and August B. Hollingshead, of Yale University. The dis- 
cussion covered procedures in use at private institutions with annual 
budgets ranging up to approximately $25,000,000 (Yale) and public 
institutions with budgets as large as $50,000,000 (University of Illinois). 
The members of the panel were introduced by Professor Paul W. Ward, 
of Syracuse University, Chairman of Committee T, who led the dis- 
cussion. The institutions had been selected as illustrations of excellent 
budgetary procedures, and the discussion brought out clearly the value 
of consultation at the various levels of academic organization, whatever 
the size or pattern of the particular institution. Specific provision for 
faculty participation in budgetary decisions appears to be more common 
at the departmental level than on an institution-wide basis or even at 
the school or college level within universities. Limitations on faculty 
time must be considered; but high-level administrative decisions, de- 
tached from faculty opinion, can be disastrous. An “open,” democratic 
type of faculty organization, headed by administrators with extensive 
faculty experience and affording genuine opportunities for faculty view- 
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points to be brought to bear, may function well without imposing 
excessive burdens. 

At the meeting on the economic status of the profession, presided 
over by Professor William A. Neiswanger, of the University of Illinois, 
chairman of Committee Z, Dr. Wilson M. Compton, President of the 
Council for Financial Aid to Education, and Mr. Albert Meisel, Assist- 
ant Campaign Manager of the Council, gave a coordinated account of 
the advertising campaign in behalf of higher education, to be conducted 
by the Advertising Council on behalf of the Council for Financial Aid 
(Bulletin, Vol. 43, pp. 103-104). Mr. Meisel’s presentation was illus- 
trated by slides of some of the material to be used in the campaign. Dr. 
Compton emphasized the critical nature of the financial problem to be 
met and the desire of his organization to be of service. A panel dis- 
cussion, with members of Committee Z and others as participants, dealt 
with certain of the items on Committee Z’s program, subsequently ap- 
proved by the Council (see below, pp. 540-41). Professor Seymour 
Harris, of Harvard University, commenced the discussion by summariz- 
ing the present status of faculty salaries throughout the country, together 
with the educational trends and economic factors that must be appraised 
in determining the conditions of faculty service. There was spirited 
discussion from the floor. 


Record of Council M eeting 


New York, N. Y., April 25 and 28, 1957, 


The Council met at the Hotel New Yorker, commencing its ses- 
sions at 10:00 a.m. on April 25. President White presided. A\ll officers 
and members of the Council were present except Professor Morrow, who 
was in Europe, and Professors Valien and Britton. Professor Taft was 
absent from the session of April 25. The members of Committee A 
who were not on the Council but attended a meeting of that Committee 
the evening before, Professors Glass, Maggs, Taylor, and Wheeler, also 
were present, as were Professor Owens as Treasurer, and the members 
of the Association’s professional staff. 


Regulations for Annual Meetings 


The General Secretary proposed certain regulations for adoption 
by the Council to govern the Annual Meetings of the Association, pur- 
suant to the authority of the Council under Article V of the Constitution. 
The Council adopted these regulations, as follows: 


I. Program 


Pursuant to its responsibility under Article V of the Constitution 
to “deal . . . with the time, place, and program of the Annual Meeting,” 
the Council determines the allocation of time to Association business 
and other program items, respectively. Association business includes all 
items requiring the vote of the meeting. 


II. Agenda 


Within the time allocated to Association business, each meeting of 
the Association determines its agenda. The Council shall propose agenda 
at the commencement of the business portion of the meeting. 


III. Rules of Procedure 


1. The current edition of Robert’s Rules of Order shall govern the 
proceedings of meetings of the Association in matters not covered in 
the Constitution, regulations, or rules specially adopted by a meeting. 

2. Discussion by an individual member of a grievance against an 
academic institution or the Association with respect to a matter of em- 
ployment or the Association’s handling of such a matter shall not be in 
order until a committee of the meeting shall have heard the member and 
presented a report on the grievance. A member may request from the 
floor that such a committee be appointed. 
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IV. Resolutions 


1. The President of the Association shall appoint a Committee on 
Resolutions sufficiently in advance of each Annual Meeting to permit 
the names and addresses of the members of the Committee to be pub- 
lished in the Bulletin not less than 30 days in advance of the Meeting. 

2. Members, chapters, and regional groups of the Association may 
propose resolutions to the Committee on Resolutions, either directly to 
a member or members of the Committee, or through the General Secre- 
tary. Proposals not received at least 10 days before the Meeting may be 
moved from the floor only if they concern matters that have arisen sub- 
sequently. For the purposes of this rule, resolutions shall be construed 
to mean expressions of opinion by a meeting, not constituting legisla- 
tive action of the Association. 

3. The Committee on Resolutions shall consider all resolutions 
proposed to it and shall submit recommended resolutions to the meeting. 
The Committee may initiate resolutions and may recommend modifica- 
tions of the resolutions submitted to it. 

The Council also voted to present to the Forty-third Annual Meeting 
certain rules of procedure recommended by the General Secretary, to 


govern the consideration by that Meeting of the business before it. 


Alexander Meiklejohn Award 


The General Secretary presented a proposal from the Washington, 
D. C., alumni and former faculty members of the Experimental College 
of the University of Wisconsin for the Association to receive and ad- 
minister a fund of $3000, the income to be used to present a suitable 
scroll or other award each year, on the anniversary of the birth of Dr. 
Alexander Meiklejohn, who was head of the College during its existence, 
to the administrative officer or trustee of a college or university who is 
deemed to have made the most significant contribution to academic 
freedom during the year; the award to cease and the principal sum to 
go to the Association without restriction after 15 years. The Council 
voted to request the President of the Association to appoint a committee 
of five members to consider the proposal and submit its recommendation 
to the Council at the April 28 session. At that time, pursuant to the 
committee’s report, the Council voted unanimously to accept the proposal, 
with appreciation. 


Annual Election Ballots 


The General Secretary reported that complaints had been received 
with regard to the practice of requiring the signatures of members of 
the Association on the ballots cast in annual elections, and stated his 
own belief that, although there was little opportunity for abuse under the 
system for counting ballots that had been employed, the principle of the 
secret ballot should be observed. After discussion of the mechanics and 


= 
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cost of various methods of preserving anonymity while guarding against 
possible misuse of ballots, the Council voted to direct that provision be 
made for voters’ signatures on the backs of the return envelopes for 
ballots, and that no signature be included on the ballot itself. 


Terms of Committee Members 


After mention by the General Secretary of the desirability of having 
stated terms of membership on Association committees, so as to provide 
for rotation, the Council voted to request that a committee of three, to 
be appointed by the President, present a proposal to the Council at the 
April 28 session, to accomplish this objective. Pursuant to this com- 
mittee’s recommendation at that session, the Council voted unanimously 
to propose to the Forty-fourth Annual Meeting a plan for committee 
members’ terms, having the following features: (1) the plan, if adopted, 
to become effective immediately after the Forty-fourth Annual Meeting ; 
(2) appointments to committees to be newly made at that time, with one- 
third of each committee to serve for one, two, and three years, respec- 
tively; (3) thereafter, all terms to be for three years; (4) appointments 
to a second consecutive three-year term to be only occasional, and a third 
such term to be rare and definitely terminal; and (5) the service of pro- 
fessional staff members on committees not to be subject to the foregoing 
limit on consecutive terms. 


Committee on Accrediting 


Pursuant to a report by Professor Gulick, the chairman of the 
Committee on Accreditation, which had met the day before, the Council 
approved changing the name of the Committee to Committee on Accredit- 
ing, and approved a study by the Committee to determine the extent of 
faculty service on accrediting teams in the past six or eight years. 
Professor Gulick stressed the helpfulness of Dr. William K. Selden, 
Executive Secretary of the National Commission on Accrediting, who 
had met with the Committee. 


Second Vice-President 


Pursuant to nomination by the Executive Committee, the Council 
unanimously elected Professor John W. Caughey to fill the vacancy in 
the Second Vice-Presidency that will be vacated by Professor Carr’s 
acceptance of the General Secretaryship. 


Recommendations of Committee A 


Professor Glass, as chairman of Committee A, presented the report 
of that Committee, including the recommendations for removal and 
imposition of censure which were subsequently adopted by the Forty- 
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third Annual Meeting (Bulletin, Vol. 43, pp. 359-361). These recom- 
mendations were severally approved by the Council after discussion. 


Investigative Procedure 


Professor Lewis Branscomb, formerly a member of the Council, 
presented, on behalf of the Ohio State University Chapter, a proposal for 
a constitutional amendment to prescribe the Association’s procedure in 
the investigation of alleged violations of academic freedom and tenure. 
After discussion, the Council voted to refer the proposal to Committee O, 
and to Committee A for consideration in connection with a study of 
Association investigative procedures which it has under way. 


II 


The second Council session, on April 28, was called to order at 
9:45 a.m. Members-elect of the Council, Professors Boddy, Cohen, 
and Machlup, who had attended the Annual Meeting, were present, as 
were Professors Arragon and Ward, chairmen of Committee C and 
Committee T, respectively. 


Investments 


The Treasurer reported on the status and results of the Associa- 
tion’s investments, including short-term investments which were made 
following the receipt of dues payments in early 1956 and 1957. To 
facilitate the transfer of securities to meet cash needs in the future, the 
Council adopted a resolution in a form suggested by the U. S. Treasury 
Department, authorizing the Treasurer to sell or otherwise dispose of 
registered U. S. Government securities owned by the Association. 


Bulletin 


Dr. Shannon summarized developments in the editing and format 
of the Bulletin, and presented certain future problems and _ possible 
further changes, some of which might arise in connection with his retire- 
ment after another year. He envisaged an enlarged role for the Editorial 
Committee, and raised questions concerning the relations of that Com- 
mittee, the Editor, the General Secretary, and the Council in determining 
Bulletin policy. 


Economic Status of the Profession 


Professor Neiswanger reported briefly on the Friday evening group 
meeting, in connection with the Annual Meeting, at which economic 
status had been discussed (see above, p. 536), and presented a series 
of proposals by Committee Z for Association activity in relation to 
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economic status problems. The following proposals were approved by 
the Council: (1) The continuance of the Committee’s biennial study 
of salaries in selected institutions; (2) the addition of a public relations 
subcommittee of Committee Z, charged with collecting and disseminating 
through a distinctly designated section of the Bulletin information con- 
cerning economic status developments ; (3) negotiation by the Committee 
with foundations and government agencies for the purpose of planning 
and securing funds to execute a study of the “labor market” of the 
academic profession and of professions competing with it for personnel, 
so as to determine the dimensions of the growing problem of securing 
faculty personnel; (4) consideration by the Committee of a proposal 
enunciated by Professor Machlup for the establishment of salary stand- 
ards and for grading colleges and universities on the basis of their 
observance of acceptable salary minima; (5) preparation by the Com- 
mittee of plans for a comprehensive study of the economic status of the 
profession and for financing such a study; and (6) an inquiry by the 
Subcommittee on Taxation into income tax inequities affecting the 
academic profession, followed by Subcommittee activities to secure 
legislation removing these inequities. 


Professional Ethics 


Dr. Middleton summarized the deliberations of Committee B on 
Professional Standards and Ethics at its meeting Thursday evening, 
April 25. The Committee proposes to survey all material on faculty 
ethics published in the Bulletin from the beginning, and to seek sugges- 
tions for its work from members of the Association. It discussed specifi- 
cally the ethics of faculty resignations and of resort by faculty members 
to publicity over grievances. It will consider formulating statements on 
these and similar subjects, and ultimately a comprehensive code. Pur- 
suant to a request from the Committee, the Council authorized the name 
of the Committee to be changed to Committee on Professional Ethics. 


Annual Meeting Group Sessions 


Professors Arragon, Hughes, and Ward summarized the Friday 
evening group sessions on College and University Teaching, Professional 
Ethics, and Faculty-Administration Relationships, respectively. See 
above, pp. 534-36. 


History of the Association 


The General Secretary reported that the Committee on the History 
of the Association had developed a project for a qualified archivist to 
survey the records of the Association and render advice on putting them 
in order for historical research. The Council approved the expenditure 
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of $500 for this purpose from the item for committee work. 


Membership 


Professor Pritchard reported for the Membership Committee with 
regard to its meeting on April 25 and its recommendations. The Com- 
mittee called attention to the fact that the larger chapters have almost 
uniformly lost in membership recently, and announced its plans for 
stimulating membership activity by these chapters. All chapters are to 
be requested to supply the Association’s office with selected names of 
nonmembers at their institutions who should be solicited by mail. 
Upon recommendation of the Committee, the Council voted to require 
dues of $1.00 a year from Emeritus members, carrying with them a sub- 
scription to the Bulletin. It was pointed out that, by this means, a way 
would be provided for maintaining contact with Emeritus members and of 
keeping the Association’s records accurate. 

Professor Rorabacher summarized recent developments as to mem- 
bership and the results of statistical analyses of the membership which 
had been made in the Central Office. See above, pp. 523-31. 


Forty-fourth Annual Meeting 


The Council discussed the proposal, which had been presented to 
the Annual Meeting, for the extension of future meetings to three days, 
and voted unanimously to retain the traditional two-day period for the 
present. After discussion of several suggested locations in the Central 
Northwest and Rocky Mountain areas, the Council expressed a prefer- 
ence for holding the next Meeting in Denver, with Minneapolis as second 
choice. Invitations from several cities east of the preferred area were 
declined with thanks. April 19-20 and 26-27, 1958, were designated as 
alternative dates. 


Miscellaneous Matters 


Dr. Middleton presented the case of a graduate assistant at Brandeis 
University who desired a policy decision by the Council regarding an 
Association inquiry into his grievance against Brandeis University. The 
Council voted that the Association should not take up the case. 

Dr. Shannon presented a request from a leading publishing house 
for the use of the Association’s membership list, in return for modest 
compensation, to send out educational literature twice each vear. After 
extended discussion, the Council voted to maintain the policy of not 
releasing the membership list for any purpose. 

Before adjourning, at 4: 30 p.m., the Council decided that its next 
meeting should be in Washington, on November 15 and 16, 1957. 


Report of the 1957 Nominating 
Committee 


To the Members of the Association : 

The 1957 Nominating Committee of the American Association of 
University Professors submits herewith a list of its nominees for (1) 
President, First Vice-President, and Second Vice-President for the two- 
year term 1958-59, commencing at the close of the last session of the 
Council in conjunction with the next Annual Meeting of the Associa- 
tion; and (2) membership on the Council for the three-year term 1958- 
60, commencing at the same time. Final consideration was given to 
these nominations at a meeting of the Committee on Saturday, June 22, 
1957, in the Association’s Central Office. 

In accordance with Article V of the Constitution, the names of two 
nominees for the Council from each of the ten geographical districts of 
the Association are submitted. One nomination each is offered for the 
offices of President, First Vice-President, and Second Vice-President. 
In deciding on these nominations, the Nominating Committee made use of 
a list of 675 names suggested by members and chapters of the Association, 
the lists of officers of state and regional groups, and other information 
about the activities of Association members. It has endeavored to 
secure a due distribution of nominees among subject matter fields and 
types of institution, taking account of the distribution of the Council 
membership that will continue beyond the present year. 

The Committee appreciates the cooperation of members and chapters 
in suggesting names, and the assistance given by the staff of the Central 
Office in tabulating these names and in providing supplementary infor- 
mation, which greatly lightened the work of the Committee. 

Respectfully submitted, 
J. Epwarp Chairman 
Horace M. Gray 
E. RurFrin JoNEs 
Cartes McKINLEy 
BENJAMIN WISSLER 


Note by the General Secretary: Nominees presented by the Nominat- 
ing Committee, and those that may be presented by petition (Constitu- 
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tion, Article V, Section 3), will be voted upon by the Active members 
of the Association by mail ballot early in 1958, in accordance with 
Article V, Section 4, of the Constitution. 


President, 1958-59 


H. Bentiey Gvass, Biology, The Johns Hopkins University 

Born, 1906. A.B., Baylor University, 1926, M.A., 1929; Ph.D., University of 
Texas, 1932. Teacher, high school, 1926-28; Teaching Fellow, Baylor Uni- 
versity, 1928-29; National Research Council Fellow, 1932-34; Instructor, 
Stephens College, 1934-38; Assistant Professor, Goucher College, 1938-42, As- 
sociate Professor, 1942-46, Professor, 1946-48; Associate Professor, The Johns 
Hopkins University, 1948-52, Professor since 1952. Consultant, U. S. Depart- 
ment of State (Germany) 1950-51. Member, American Civil Liberties Union. 
Association member since 1924; Chapter President, 1948-49; Council Member, 
1949-51; Member, Resolutions Committee, Thirty-sixth and Thirty-seventh An- 
nual Meetings; Member, Committee A and chairman, Special Committee on 
Academic Freedom and Tenure in the Quest for National Security, 1955-56; 
currently chairman, Committee A. 


First Vice-President, 1958-59 


WarreEN Tay cor, English, Oberlin College 

Born, 1903. A.B., Vanderbilt University, 1924, A.M., 1926; Ph.D., University 
of Chicago, 1937. University of Tennessee, 1926-29; University of Chicago, 
1934-37; Instructor, Oberlin College, 1930-34, 1937-41, Assistant Professor 
1941-47, Associate Professor, 1947-50, Professor since 1950 and Chairman of De- 
partment since 1955. Association member since 1936; Chapter Secretary, 1944- 
45; Chapter President, 1945-46; Council Member, 1950-52; Member, special 
investigating committee for Committee A, 1953; Member, Committee O since 
1953, Chairman since 1955; Member, Committee A since 1955. 


Second Vice-President, 1958-59 


GLENN R. Morrow, Philosophy, University of Pennsylvania 

Born, 1895. A.B., Westminster College (Missouri), 1914; A.M., University of 
Missouri, 1918; Ph.D., Cornell University, 1921. Instructor, Westminster Col- 
lege, 1914-16; Lecturer, Cornell University, 1922-23; Assistant Professor and 
Associate Professor, University of Missouri, 1923-29; Professor, University of 
Illinois, 1929-39; Professor, University of Pennsylvania, since 1939, Dean, College 
of Arts and Sciences, 1944-52, Adam Seybert Professor since 1947. Second 
Lieutenant, F.A., U. S. Army, 1918-19. Association Member since 1926; Council 
Member, 1955-57. 


Nominees for the Council, 1958-60! 


DISTRICT I 
Bernarp F, Hatey, Economics, Stanford University 


* Ten members to be elected, one from each of the ten geographical districts. 


; 
= 
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Born, 1898. A.B., Stanford University, 1922, A.M., 1923; A.M., Harvard Uni- 
versity, 1926, Ph.D., 1933. Instructor, Assistant Professor, Associate Professor, 
Professor, Stanford University, 1924-25 and since 1926, Executive Head of De- 
partment, 1931-41, 1945-48. Assistant Regional Price Executive and Director, 
Textile, Leather, and Apparel Price Division, U. S. Office of Price Administration, 
1942-43; Various positions, but principally Director, Office of International Trade 
Policy, U. S. Department of State, 1943-45. Member, American Civil Liberties 
Union; National Association for the Advancement of Colored People. Associa- 
tion member since 1930; Chapter President, 1955-56; Chapter Executive Com- 
mittee, 1955-58. 


ArTHUR E, Kemmerer, Biochemistry, University of Arizona 
3orn, 1906. B.S., Beloit College, 1928; Ph.D., University of Wisconsin, 1932. 
Fellow, University of Wisconsin, 1928-34; Chemist, Texas A. & M. College, 
1934-45; Professor, University of Arizona, since 1945. Association member 
since 1946; Chapter President, 1956-57; Chairman Elect, Arizona Conference, 
AAUP; Member, special investigating committee for Committee A, 1957. 


DISTRICT II 


Ravpu H. Farmer, Economics, University of Idaho 
3orn, 1893. A.B., Oberlin College, 1916. Instructor, University of Minnesota, 
1921-27; Associate Professor, University of Idaho, 1927-28, Dean, College of 
Business, 1928-50, Professor since 1950. Chairman, Board of Trustees, Idaho 
Teachers Retirement System, since 1946. Association member since 1938; Treas- 
urer, Northwest AAUP Conference, 1953-55, President, 1955-57. 


W. Strutt Ho tt, History, University of Washington 

Born, 1896. A.B., Cornell University, 1920; Ph.D., The Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, 1926. Assistant Professor, George Washington University, 1927-30; 
Associate, Associate Professor, The Johns Hopkins University, 1930-40; Pro- 
fessor, University of Washington, 1940-41 and since 1945, Chairman of Depart- 
ment, 1950-54. Member Research Staff, Brookings Institution, 1921-23, 1926- 
27; Lt. Colonel, U. S. Army, 1942-45. Association member since 1932; Chapter 
President, 1941-42. 


DISTRICT III 


Ropert A. CALDWELL, English, University of North Dakota 

3orn, 1907. A.B., Colorado College, 1930; M.A., University of Colorado, 1932, 
Ph.D., 1938. Instructor, University of Arkansas, 1936-39, Assistant Professor, 
1939-42; Associate Professor, University of Toledo, 1946-49; Associate Pro- 
fessor, University of North Dakota, 1949-54, Professor since 1954. Proofreader 
and copywriter, The May Company, Denver, 1930-31; Editorial Supervisor, . 
Federal Writers Project (Chicago), 1935-36; Research Analyst, War Depart- 
ment, 1942-46. Association member since 1938; Chapter Secretary, 1956-57. 


Davip FeELLMAN, Political Science, University of Wisconsin 
Born, 1907. B.A., University of Nebraska, 1929, M.A., 1930; Ph.D., Yale Uni- 
versity, 1934. Instructor, Assistant Professor, and Associate Professor, Univer- 
sity of Nebraska, 1934-47; Professor, University of Wisconsin, since 1947. Mem- 
ber, Board of Directors, American Civil Liberties Union (Wisconsin Branch), 
since 1951. Association member since 1942; Chapter President, 1950-51. 


| 
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DISTRICT IV 


NorMAN Henry CroMWELL, Chemistry, University of Nebraska 
Born, 1913. B.S., Rose Polytechnic Institute, 1935; Ph.D., University of Minne- 
sota, 1939. Instructor, University of Nebraska, 1939-41, Assistant Professor, 
1941-45, Associate Professor, 1945-48, Professor since 1948; Honorary Research 
Associate (Guggenheim Fellow and Fulbright Scholar), University College 
(London), 1950-51. Research Chemist, Union Oil Company, Summers, 1938, 


1939. Association member since 1941; Chapter Treasurer, 1949; Chapter Presi- 
dent, 1956. 


C. TERENCE Sociology, University of Missouri 
Born, 1897. A.B., Bethany College, 1917, B.M., 1918; A.M., University of 
Missouri, 1920, Ph.D., 1925. Assistant Professor, Wittenberg College, 1925-27, 
Associate Professor, 1927-29; Associate Professor, University of Missouri, 
1930-45, Professor since 1945; Visiting Professor, University of Wyoming, 
Summer, 1949; Fulbright Research Fellow, University of Oslo, 1953-54, Re- 
search Fellow, 1957. Senior Economist, Office of Price Administration, 1943-44. 


Association member since 1930; Chapter Executive Committee, 1954-57; Chapter - 
President, 1955-56. 


DISTRICT V 


Artuur W. Hei_Man, Educational Psychology, University of Oklahoma 
Sorn, 1914. B.A., Carthage College, 1942; M.A., University of Iowa, 1948, Ph.D., 
1950. Instructor, Michigan State University, 1948-50, Assistant Professor and 
Director Reading Clinic, 1950-51; Associate Professor, University of Oklahoma, 
1951-57, Director, University Reading Laboratory, since 1954, Professor since 
1957. U. S. Army Air Force, 1942-45. Member, American Civil Liberties 
Union. Association member since 1949; Chapter Executive Committee, 1952-53, 
1956-57; Chapter Vice-President, 1953-54; Chapter President, 1955-56; Chair- 
man, Southwest Region, AAUP, 1956-57. 


Attan R. Ricnarps, Political Science, University of New Mexico 
Born, 1918. B.A., University of Colorado, 1939, M.A., 1941; Ph.D., University 
of North Carolina, 1948. Instructor, William Woods College, 1941-42; As- 
sistant Professor, Western Reserve University, 1949-50; Visiting Associate 
Professor, University of Tennessee, 1950-51; Assistant Professor, University of 
New Mexico, 1951-55, Associate Professor since 1955. Economist, Fourth Re- 
gional War Labor Board, 1943; New Mexico Study Director, Institute for So- 
cial Research, University of North Carolina, Summer, 1954; Research Associate, 
New Mexico Interim Committee on Welfare, Summer, 1956. Association mem- 
ber since 1952; Vice-President, New Mexico State Conference, AAUP, 1956-57; 
Chapter President, 1956-58. 


DISTRICT VI 


FraNnK W. Ferrer, Economics, Northwestern University 
Zorn, 1899. A.B., Swarthmore College, 1920; A.M., Princeton University, 1922; 
A.M., Harvard University, 1924; Ph.D., Princeton University, 1926. Instructor, 
Princeton University, 1924-25, 1927-28, Assistant Professor, 1928-34; Associate 
Professor, Haverford College, 1934-36, Professor, 1936-48 ; Professor, Northwest- 
ern University, since 1948; Lecturer, School of Advanced International Studies, 
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1945-47; Lecturer, Swarthmore College, 1946-47; Visiting Professor, University 
of Wisconsin, 1951-52. Mission Officer in India, Office of Lend-Lease Adminis- 
tration, 1943-44; Economist and Chief of Division, Department of State, 1944— 
46. Member, Board of Directors, [llinois Division, American Civil Liberties 
Union, since 1953. Association member since 1935; Chapter President, 1953. 


Henry H. H. Remax, German, Comparative Literature, Indiana Uni- 
versity 

Born, 1916. Certificat d'études francaises, University of Bordeaux, France, 1934; 
Licence-és-Lettres, University of Montpellier, France, 1936; M.A., Indiana Uni- 
versity, 1937; Ph.D., University of Chicago, 1947. Extension Lecturer, Indiana 
University, 1939-43, Instructor, 1946-48, Assistant Professor, 1948-55, Associate 
Professor since 1955, Acting Chairman (Comparative Literature), 1954-55 and 
1957. Translator, U. S. Office of Censorship, 1943-44; Staff Officer, U. S. 
Maritime Service. U. S. Merchant Marine, 1944-46. Member, American Civil 
Liberties Union. Association member since 1940; Chapter Secretary, 1951-53; 
Chapter Vice-President, 1953-54; Chapter President, 1954-55; Chairman, Indi- 
ana State AAUP Conference, 1955-56; Member, Resolutions Committee, Forty- 
second and Forty-third Annual Meetings; Member, Committee E, since 1956. 


DISTRICT VII 


MANNING J. Daver, Politica! Science, University of Florida 
Born, 1909. A.B., University of Florida, 1930, M.A., 1931; Ph.D., University of 
Illinois, 1933. Instructor to Professor, University of Florida, since 1933; Visit- 
ing Professor, University of Alabama, Summer, 1952; Visiting Professor, New 
York University, Summer, 1957. Second Lieutenant to Major, U. S. Air Force, 
1942-46. Association member since 1934; Chapter Secretary, 1935-37; Chapter 
President, 1938-40. 


Josern D. Novak, Mathematics, University of South Carolina 

Born, 1907. B.S., Gettysburg College, 1929; M.S., University of Chicago, 1932; 
Ph.D., Michigan State University, 1957. Instructor, Gettysburg College, 1929- 
30; Research Assistant, University of Chicago, 1932-33, 1934-35; Instructor, 
University of Nebraska, 1935-38: Teacher, Crosby-Ironton Junior College, 1938- 
41; Instructor, University of Minnesota, 1941-43; Assistant Professor, Mac- 
Murray College, 1943-44; Associate Professor, University of South Carolina, 
1944-53, Professor since 1953. Association member since 1947; Chapter Presi- 
dent, 1947-48; Chapter Executive Committee, 1948-49. 


DISTRICT VIII 


Frances C. Brown, Chemistry, Duke University 
Born, 1906. B.A., Agnes Scott College, 1928; Ph.D., The Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, 1931. Instructor, Duke University, 1931-40, Assistant Professor, 1940- 
46, Associate Professor, 1946-56, Professor since 1956. Association member 
since 1938; Chapter Secretary, 1944-46; Chapter President, 1956-57. 


Grorce W. Jrrrers, Biology, Longwood College 
Porn, 1897. S.B., Boston University, 1924, A.M., 1925; Ph.D., University of 
Toronto, 1931. Professor of Biology, Longwood College, since 1926. Director, 
Chesapeake Bay Fisheries Survey, Chesapeake Bay Fisheries Commission, 1944~ 
46. Association member since 1931; Chapter President, 1932-33, 1939-40, 
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DISTRICT IX 


Hotuts R. Cootey, Mathematics, New York University 

Born, 1899. A.B., Middlebury College, 1920, A.M., 1922; Ph.D., New York 
University, 1937. Instructor, Middlebury College, 1920-22; Teacher, Adelphi 
Academy, 1922-24; Teacher, Hackensack High School, 1924-25; Instructor, 
New York University, 1925-37, Assistant Professor, 1937-41, Associate Pro- 
fessor, 1941-48, Professor since 1948. Member, American Civil Liberties Union. 
Association member since 1936; Chapter President, 1948-51, 1956-57; Chapter 
Executive Committee since 1948. 


Eric W. Lawson, Finance and Economics, Syracuse University 

Born, 1913. A.B., Emory and Henry College, 1933; M.A., University of Virginia, 
1936, Ph.D., 1938. Assistant Professor, Susquehanna University, 1938-40; 
Associate Professor, Davidson College, 1940-42; Part-time Lecturer, American 
University, 1946-47; Associate Professor, Syracuse University, 1947-51, Pro- 
fessor since 1951; Visiting Professor, Michigan State University, 1950-51. 
Economist, Office of Price Administration (Atlanta Regional Office), 1942; Cost 
Analyst, U. S. Army Air Force Materiel Command, 1943; Economist, Office of 
Price Administration, Consumer Goods Division (Washington), 1944-47. As- 
sociation member since 1949; Chapter Vice-President, 1954-55; Chapter Presi- 
dent, 1955-56; Member, Committee Z, 1957. 


DISTRICT X 


Rap S. Brown, Jr., Law, Yale University 
3orn, 1913. B.A., Yale College, 1935; LL.B., Yale University, 1939. Assistant 
Professor, Associate Professor, Yale University, 1946-53, Professor since 1953. 
U. S. Naval Reserve, 1942-46. Member, National Board of Directors, Ameri- 
can Civil Liberties Union, 1955-57; Vice-Chairman, 1956-57. Association mem- 


ber since 1954; Member, special investigating committee for Committee A, 1956—- 
57. 


Joun P. Rocue, Politics, Brandeis University 

Born, 1923. A.B., Hofstra College, 1943; A.M., Cornell University, 1947, Ph.D.. 
1949. Instructor, Haverford College, 1949-50, Assistant Professor, 1950-54, As- 
sociate Professor, 1954-56; Associate Professor and Chairman, Brandeis Uni- 
versity, 1956-57, Professor and Chairman since 1957; Sometime Visiting Pro- 
fessor in Cornell University, Columbia University, and Swarthmore College. 
Director, Study of Communist Activities in Opinion-Forming Groups, Fund for 
the Republic, since 1955; Lecturer, Salzburg Seminar in American Studies, 1954. 
Member, Boards of Directors, Philadelphia and Pennsylvania Branches, Ameri- 
can Civil Liberties Union, 1952-56. Association member since 1950; Chapter 
Secretary, 1950-51; Chapter President, 1953-56, 1957. 
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Censured Administrations 


Investigations by the American Association of University Professors of the 
administrations of the several institutions listed below show that they are not 
observing the generally recognized principles of academic freedom and tenure, 
endorsed by this Association, the Association of American Colleges, the Associa- 
tion of American Law Schools, the American Library Association (with adapta- 
tions for librarians), the American Political Science Association, the American 
Association of Colleges for Teacher Education, the Association for Higher 
Education of the National Education Association, the Eastern and Western 
Divisions of the American Philosophical Association, and the Southern Society 
for Philosophy and Psychology. 

Placing the name of an institution on this list does not mean that censure is 
visited either upon the whole of the institution or upon the faculty, but specifi- 
cally upon its present administration. The term “administration” includes the 
administrative officers and the governing board of the institution. This censure 
does not affect the eligibility of nonmembers for membership in the Association, 
nor does it affect the individual rights of our members at the institution in ques- 
tion, nor do members of the Association who accept positions on the faculty of an 
institution whose administration is thus censured forfeit their membership. This 
list is published for the sole purpose of informing our members, the profession at 
large, and the public that unsatisfactory conditions of academic freedom and 
tenure have been found to prevail at these institutions. Names are placed on or 
removed from this censured list by vote of the Association’s Annual Meeting. 

The censured administrations, together with the date of censuring, are listed 
below. Reports of investigations were published as indicated by the Bulletin 
citations. 


West Chester State Teachers College (Pennsylvania) December, 1939 
(February, 1939, Bulletin, pp. 44-72) 

University of California April, 1956 
(Spring, 1956, Bulletin, pp. 64-66) 

The Jefferson Medical College of Philadelphia April, 1956 
(Spring, 1956, Bulletin, p. 75) 

North Dakota Agricultural College April, 1956 
(Spring, 1956, Bulletin, pp. 130-160) 

The Ohio State University April, 1956 
(Spring, 1956, Bulletin, pp. 81-83) 

Rutgers University April, 1956 
(Spring, 1956, Bulletin, pp. 77-78) 

Temple University April, 1956 
(Spring, 1956, Bulletin, pp. 79-80) 

Catawba College April, 1957 
(Spring—April, 1957, Bulletin, pp. 196-224) 

University of Nevada April, 1957 


(Autumn, 1956, Bulletin, pp. 530-562) 


Organizational Notes 


There has been no lull in the work of the Association’s office during 
the summer. Short vacations have been in order for the members of 
the professional staff. With the reports of six committee investigations 
into freedom and tenure matters to process, several additional investiga- 
tions to launch, and an unusual number of dismissals, including some of 
a highly publicized nature, to inquire into, the flow of Committee A 
matters has been heavy. That Committee met at Association head- 
quarters on August 3 and 4 to consider the recently completed investi- 
gating committee reports, the Association’s procedure in investigating 
alleged freedom and tenure violations, and other matters. In accord- 
ance with previous arrangements, Dr. Rorabacher left the office on June 
30, and Dr. Davis, after serving with her most of the month, took her 
place. Professor Carr spent the month of June at headquarters, work- 
ing with Dr. Fuchs and acquainting himself with all aspects of the 
Association’s program before assuming the General Secretaryship on 
September 1. Dr. Fuchs, before leaving on August 16, gave a signifi- 
cant share of attention to working with Dr. Louis T. Benezet, chairman 
of the Commission on Academic Freedom and Tenure of the Association 
of American Colleges, on the proposed joint statement on procedural 
standards (Bulletin, Vol. 43, p. 102), and with Dr. Theodore A. Distler, 
Executive Director of that Association, in preparing to launch the retired 
faculty members register (see second item below). 


Nominating Committee 


The 1957 Nominating Committee, appointed pursuant to the pro- 
visions of Section 1 of Article V of the Constitution, met in Washington 
on June 22. See the Committee’s report above, pp. 543-48. 


Retired Faculty Members Registry 


The Ford Foundation, on July 1, 1957, made a grant of $205,000 to 
the American Association of University Professors and the Association 
of American Colleges for the establishment and administration, during a 
five-year period, of a national register of retired college and university 
faculty members available for academic positions. The Council, in 
November 1955, had approved sponsorship of such a register by the 
American Association of University Professors (Bulletin, Vol. 42, p. 
183), and the two Associations later submitted a joint proposal to the 
Fund for the Advancement of Education, established by the Ford 
Foundation, for such a register as a service to higher education in a 
time of growing need for faculty personnel. 

Determinations of policy and approval of programs of operation of 
the register will be in the hands of a supervisory committee designated 
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by the two sponsoring organizations. ‘Lhe committee, which held a 
preliminary meeting on May 12 and 13 to develop plans for the registry, 
is composed of the following members: Dean Mark H. Ingraham, of 
the University of Wisconsin, Professor Homer C. Bishop, of Washing- 
ton University, Dr. Thomas E. Jones, President of Earlham College, 
Professor S. L. Pressey, of The Ohio State University, Professor Louise 
E. Rorabacher, of Purdue University, and Dr. Goodrich C. White, Presi- 
dent of Emory University, with the Executive Director of the Associa- 
tion of American Colleges and the General Secretary of the American 
Association of University Professors as ex officio members. The Com- 
mittee will meet early in the fall to appoint a director and provide for 
the inauguration of the registry. The office of the registry will be 
located in Washington, D. C. Other educational organizations, includ- 
ing the Teachers Insurance and Annuity Association and the John Hay 
\Vhitney Foundation, are interested in aiding the project. 


Sta Travel and Professional Activities 


On May 20-21, Dr. Fuchs attended a Conference on Staffing the 
Nation’s Coileges and Universities, held in Washington under the aus- 
pices of the United States Office of Education. Dr. Carr spoke at the 
yround-breaking ceremonies for the new home of the Teachers Insurance 
and Annuity Association in New York on June 17 (see page 555). Dr. 
fruchs, Dr. Carr, and Dr. Shannon went to Baltimore on June 20 to hold 
an interview with Professor A. O. Lovejoy, first Secretary and one of 
the founders of the Association, on the organization’s early history. The 
interview was tape recorded. On June 24, President White, the General 
Secretary, and Dr. Carr met with the members of the Subcommittee on 
Retirement of Committee Z and members of the Committee on Insurance 
and Annuities of the Association of American Colleges in New York City 
at the offices of the Teachers Insurance and Annuity Association. At 
this meeting the first draft of a revision of the 1950 Statement on Re- 
tirement was prepared, to take account of Social Security and new forms 
of group insurance now available for college and university staffs. 


Additional Committee Assignments 


The committee appointments as of February 28, 1957, were pub- 
lished in the Spring issue of the Bulletin (pp. 96-98). The following 
supplementary list contains changes and additions as of August 25. The 
new General Secretary, Robert K. Carr, will serve on Committees I, J, 
and O in place of Ralph F. Fuchs. 


Committee B on Professional Ethics 


H. Gordon Hullfish (Education), The Ohio State University 
Robert E. Stiemke (Civil Engineering), Georgia Institute of Technology 
Benjamin F. Wissler (Physics), Middlebury College 


Committee C on College and University Teaching, Research, and Publication 


Subcommittee C-1 on Aims and Methods of Instruction 
Harriet E. O’Shea (Psychology), Purdue University 
Subcommittee C-2 on Research, Artistic Creation, and Publication 
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David Holden (Music), Mount Holyoke College 

Ernest C. Watson (Physics), California Institute of Technology 
Subcommittee C-3 on Recruitment and Training of Teachers 

Kenneth E. Clark (Psychology), University of Minnesota; Chairman 

Ruth Eckert (Education), University of Minnesota 

Kenneth O. Walker (History), Goucher College 


Committee D on Accrediting of Colleges and Universities 
George B. Vetter (Psychology), New York University 


Committee F on Membership and Dues 


Louise E. Rorabacher (English), Purdue University 
Preston Valien (Sociology), Fisk University 


Committee T on Faculty-Administration Relationships 


Subcommittee T-2 on Development 
Richard Hartshorne (Geography), University of Wisconsin; Chairman 
Margaret M. Bryant (English), Brooklyn College 
John B. Roberts (Radio), Temple University 


Committee Z on the Economic Status of the Profession 


William A. Neiswanger (Economics), University of Illinois; Chairman 
Subcommittee Z-1 on Biennial Salary Study 

Albert H. Imlah (History), Tufts University ; Chairman 

Harold N. Lee (Philosophy), Tulane University 

William A. Neiswanger (Economics), University of Illinois 
Subcommittee Z-2 on Taxation 

William W. Oliver (Law), Indiana University; Chairman 

Willard E. Dickerson (Accounting), The Ohio State University 

Harrop A. Freeman (Law), Cornell University 

Willard H. Pedrick (Law), Northwestern University 

J. Nelson Young (Law), University of Illinois 
Subcommittee Z-3 on Standards 

Ralph L. Boyd (Business Administration), Portland State College 

Eric W. Lawson (Finance), Syracuse University 

Fritz Machlup (Economics), The Johns Hopkins University 
Subcommittee Z-4 on Retirement 

Philip Taft (Economics), Brown University ; Chairman 

Homer C. Bishop (Social Work), Washington University 

Sidney L. Pressey (Psychology), The Ohio State University 

Marian M. Torrey (Mathematics), Goucher College 


Delegates to American Council on Education 


Robert K. Carr (Political Science), Central Office 

William P. Fidler (English), Central Office 

Warren C. Middleton (Psychology), Central Office 

Fred B. Millett (English), Wesleyan University 

George Pope Shannon (English), Central Office 

Richard H. Shryock (History), The Johns Hopkins University 
Helen C. White (English), University of Wisconsin 


Educational Developments 


A. Economic Status 


Salary Rise at Swarthmore College 


In an article appearing in the New York Times on June 30, Dr. 
Courtney Smith, President of Swarthmore College, announced large 
salary increases, to become effective with the fall, 1957 semester. The 
rises, which will affect 105 full-time faculty members, will establish a 
salary range of $4500 to $14,000. Professors will receive increases of 
$2000, associate professors $1500, assistant professors $1000, and in- 
structors $500. The article states that the increases are among the 
largest ever given by any college in the United States. They were voted 
by the Board of Managers, and will be financed by the alumni fund, the 
Ford Foundation grants for pay increases, and a rise in tuition of $200. 


A Study of Higher Education 


A report entitled Higher Education in a Decade of Decision was 
recently issued by the Educational Policies Commission of the National 
Education Association. Several representatives of the American Associa- 
tion of University Professors participated in this study. The Com- 
mission attempted to formulate policy statements relating to aims, organi- 
zation, students, curricula, research, artistic creativity, faculty, policy- 
making, and finances. Of special interest is the statement that if faculty 
salaries are not doubled in the next ten years, the quality of American 
college education will risk sharp deterioration. The public is warned 
that all other expenditures will be in vain if the quality of the faculties 
deteriorates. 


Increased Retirement Contribution 


As of July 1, 1957, the entire faculty (except instructors with less 
than 3 years service) at Dartmouth College has been placed on a flat 
16%-of-salary contribution to the College’s TIAA retirement plan, with 
the College paying the full amount of contribution. 


Salary Survey in District of Columbia 


A committee representing Association chapters from the universi- 
ties located in the District of Columbia recently announced the results of 
a comparative salary study. The committee found that District faculty 
members make lower salaries than Government workers with the same 
college degrees. The median salary of full professors with Ph.D. degrees 
was found to be $7,000, whereas Government employees with Ph.D. de- 
grees receive a median of $6,320 in a grade rating of GS-10 and up to 
$14,620 in GS-17. Comparisons of median salaries in other ranks and 
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grades requiring comparable training reveal that the Government medians 
are from $475 to $730 higher than the university salaries. The study 
cites a statement by the President’s Commission on Education Beyond 
the High School: “To bring salaries to the level which top professors 
received 50 years ago in relation to those occupations requiring equiva- 
lent preparation would require a present salary equivalent of $19,000.” 


Income Tax Deductions for Research Expense 


The Chairman of the Subcommittee on Taxation of Committee Z, 
Professor William W. Oliver, and the General Secretary have presented 
a statement to the Internal Revenue Service relative to deductions from 
income for tax purposes of the research expenses of college and university 
teachers. The statement contains quotations from academic authorities 
in support of the view that research and creative work are among the 
recognized functions of colleges and universities, and that the pursuit 
of these functions by faculty members, whether freely undertaken or 
specifically required, is among the duties of the positions they occupy. 
Citations from current income tax regulations and relevant litigation are 
used in reference to the argument that research expenses are deductible 
as ordinary and necessary expenses in connection with academic employ- 
ment. This statement has been submitted for consideration in connection 
with a pending revision of the applicable income tax regulations. 


Bulletin Reports on Economic Status 


Chapter officers are requested to forward reports to the Central 
Office of verified data on recent salary advances and increased fringe 
benefits at their institutions. Committee Z plans to make such informa- 
tion a regular feature of this section of the Bulletin. 

Attention is called to several items of economic interest elsewhere in 
this issue. See pp. 431-42 for a thoughtful analysis of the needs, re- 
sources, and priorities of higher education; pp. 507-11 for an article on 
income tax deductions for sabbatical leave expenses; p. 536 for a 
summary of discussion of the economic status of the profession, in one 
of the group meetings held as part of the Forty-third Annual Meeting; 
and pp. 540-41 for the Council’s approval of six proposals by the Chair- 
man of Committee Z. 


B. Other Developments 
Applications for Ford Fellowships 


The Ford Foundation announces that applications for fellowships 
in foreign area studies and international relations for the academic year 
1958-59 will be received until November 1, 1957. The Ford Fellow- 
ships are in two categories: (1) Foreign Area Training Fellowships, 
open to persons up to 35 years of age who are interested in studies relat- 
ing to Asia, the Near East, the Soviet Union, Eastern Europe, and 
Africa. These fellowships are available to promising persons in training 
for teaching, research, business, government, journalism, and other fields 
where extensive knowledge of a foreign area is advantageous. The 
stipend for each fellowship is sufficient for the ordinary living expenses 
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of the fellow and his dependents, and an additional amount for tuition 
and necessary transportation costs. (2) International Relations Train- 
ing Fellowships, open to persons up to 40 years of age with the Ph.D. 
degree or equivalent training and experience in international relations, 
on the one hand, or in one of the related social sciences or humanities. 
Fellowships are available to persons in either area who want to pursue 
graduate studies in the other. In establishing the individual stipend, the 
Foundation will take account of the applicant’s present position and 
salary, and other expenses, including transportation, necessary to the 
successful completion of the proposal submitted. 

Application forms and information concerning both categories of 
fellowships may be obtained from the Secretary, the Ford Foundation, 
477 Madison Avenue, New York 22, New York. 


New Home of TIAA 


Ground-breaking ceremonies were held on the site of the new offices 
of the Teachers Insurance and Annuity Association at Third Avenue and 
Forty-fifth Street, New York City, on June 17. Mr. R. McAllister 
Lloyd, president of TIAA, chose this occasion to announce that the 
assets of the Association have now passed the half-billion dollar mark. 
He stated that 750 institutions now have retirement plans with TIAA, 
and that 97,000 persons engaged in higher education hold life, major 
medical expense, and disability income insurance policies with the 
Association. 

Assisting in the exercises were Dr. Theodore Distler, Executive 
Director of the Association of American Colleges, and Dr. Robert K. 
Carr, General Secretary-elect of the American Association of University 
Professors. Both speakers noted the roles which their respective Associ- 
ations played in the studies and steps that led to the creation of TIAA. 

Referring to his pleasure in representing the American Association 
of University Professors on this occasion, Dr. Carr remarked: “I am 
delighted also that my presence here reflects a continuing interest in 
bringing the college professor directly into what may be called the 
policy-planning and administrative phases of higher education.” He 
stressed the importance of adequate retirement and insurance protection 
in creating the “favorable environment” necessary to “attract able 
young people into teaching,” and paid tribute to the imagination, bold- 
ness, and courage of TIAA in establishing the College Retirement 
Equities Fund (CREF). 


Veto of Disclaimer Oath Bill 


After the legislature of Arkansas had adjourned last spring, Gover- 
nor Faubus of that State vetoed a disclaimer oath bill which both Houses 
had adopted by heavy majorities. The bill would have become law with- 
out the Governor’s signature; but the Governor chose to take action 
after strong public opposition to the measure had been expressed. The 
chairman of the University of Arkansas Board of Trustees had opposed 
the bill in a House of Representatives committee hearing, and the action 
in the lower chamber was less nearly unanimous than the previous vote 
in the Senate. The sweeping terms of the bill, which would have re- 
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quired an oath of all persons receiving pay for personal services to the 
State, aided the opposition to it. Foreign scholars lecturing in the Uni- 
versity and, at the other extreme, “a transient Mexican cotton picker on 
a state experimental farm” would both have been included. As the 
grounds of opposition mounted, the original sponsor of the measure 
asked the Senate to request the Governor to return the bill; but no 
action to this effect was taken prior to adjournment. Among those re- 
questing a veto were the President of the University of Arkansas, the 
University’s Chapter of the American Association of University Pro- 
fessors, and other faculty members. In announcing his action, the Gover- 
nor quoted from the communications he had received. 


Recruitment of College Teachers 


Among the publications devoted to a critical problem of higher 
education, the recruitment of the ablest graduates for careers in college 
teaching, are two studies which will be helpful to committees presently 
at work on this subject. The first is an illustrated pamphlet entitled 
Teachers of Tomorrow, copies of which may be requested from the 
offices of the Fund for the Advancement of Education, 655 Madison 
Avenue, New York 21, New York. This challenging study contains 
data on school and college enrollments, teacher supply, potential ‘quality 
erosion” in education, present teacher salary structure, and the teacher- 
aide experiment. Appended to the study are twenty-six tables and a 
list of suggested readings. The second is a printed “Report to the 
President” of Harvard University, dated May 15, 1957, and compiled 
by the faculty Committee on Teaching. This report includes informa- 
tion on the expected teacher shortage, the present inadequacy of teachers’ 
salaries as compared with salary opportunities in fields other than teach- 
ing, favorable and unfavorable conditions of teaching, the results of a 
survey of career preferences of the Class of 1957 at Harvard and Rad- 
cliffe, and the Committee’s recommendations for recruiting future teachers 
at Harvard and Radcliffe. The chairman of the Harvard Committee on 
Teaching is Professor Oscar Handlin. 


Study of the American High School 


Dr. James B. Conant, former president of Harvard University, is 
beginning a two-year study of the American high school. The project 
will be supported by a grant of $350,000 from the Carnegie Corporation 
of New York to the Educational Testing Service, Princeton, New Jersey, 
which will administer Dr. Conant’s study. 

With the help of four associates, Dr. Conant will study the prob- 
lems of the comprehensive high schools—those distinctively American 
secondary schools which combine under one roof academic, technical, 
general, and vocational training for all the youth of a community. Dr. 
Conant will at first direct his attention to the education provided for 
those who will later enter a four-year college, engineering school, or 
university. He will travel extensively throughout the United States to 
visit schools which illustrate the ways in which the problems confront- 
ing the comprehensive high school are now being solved. 
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Educational Developments 


College and University Presidency 


Dr. Harold W. Dodds, who retired as president of Princeton Uni- 
versity in June, will begin a study of the office of the college and uni- 
versity presidency in January, 1958, with support from the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching. This project, which will 
probably take two years to complete, will be administered by the Insti- 
tute for College and University Administrators. 

Dr. Dodds and a small staff expect to look into the historical de- 
velopment of the office in the United States and the nature of the college 
president’s job today. Dr. Dodds will visit a number of campuses, and 
will talk not only with presidents, but with deans, faculty members, 
and members of boards of trustees. 

The Institute for College and University Administrators was es- 
tablished with support of a grant from Carnegie Corporation of New 
York. In addition to other activities, it conducts annual seminars for 
new college presidents. Robert W. Merry, Director of the Institute, 
said: “In trying to round up materials which would be of help to new 
college and university administrators, we have been shocked, and greatly 
handicapped, by the dearth of systematic knowledge about the presi- 
dent’s job. We have long hoped for the opportunity to sponsor a study 
such as the one Dr. Dodds will now make.” 


Student Role in College Government 


A report entitled The Student's Role in College Policy-Making has 
been prepared for the Commission on Student Personnel of the Ameri- 
can Council on Education. The author is Harry H. Lunn, Jr., former 
president of the U. S. National Student Association. The report is 
designed to “help invite the attention of educators and of students alike 
to ways through which the potential contribution of students to each 
other and to their institutions may be realized.” Copies of Mr. Lunn’s 
report may be ordered from the American Council on Education, 1785 
Massachusetts Avenue, N. W., Washington 6, D. C., at $1.00 per copy. 


Danforth Fellowship Program for College Teachers 


Danforth Fellowships are available to teachers in colleges and uni- 
versities who need financial aid for the completion of their doctoral 
studies. Since 1954, grants have been made to 169 men and women, 
without bar of race or color, to continue their studies in 24 major 
disciplines. 

Each year The Danforth Foundation invites all accredited colleges 
within the U. S. A. to nominate one or more teachers for these study 
grants. To be eligible, a teacher must be between the ages of 25 and 
40, and must have had at least one year of successful graduate study 
and three years of teaching experience (two of which must have been on 
the college level). Those receiving the grants are chosen on the basis 
of potential excellence as teachers, outstanding academic ability, per- 
sonality congenial to the classroom, and integrity and character, includ- 
ing serious inquiry within the Judaeo-Christian tradition. Applicants 
with deep rootage in some non-Christian faith, and willing to participate 
actively in a predominantly Christian program, are given equal con- 
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sideration. These appointments will allow the Danforth Teacher one- 
half his salary for the academic year (usually 9'/2 months), plus one- 
sixth of his salary for each dependent listed in his latest tax return, up 
to a total of his full salary, or not exceeding $4600. The mihimum 
grant is $2100. In addition, the Danforth Teacher is given tuition 
and official fees at the graduate school of his choice. 

The dean of the institution in which the applicant has taught sub- 
mits the nomination prior to October 15 to The Danforth Foundation, 835 
South Eighth Street, St. Louis 2, Missouri, and The Foundation sends 
the full application blank to the teacher nominated. The deadline for 
receipt of the application is November 15. 


Editor’s Notes 


Change in the General Secretaryship 


Two years ago there was hope in the Central Office, as among the 
Association’s members generally, that although the incoming General 
Secretary, Ralph F. Fuchs, was committed for a stay of no more than 
one or two years, he would decide to make the Association his permanent 
professional career. Such has not been the result, and now we can 
but hope that his decision to return to teaching will outweigh, in his 
personal satisfaction, the loss to the Association of his great ability 
applied continuously to successive problems. We join our fellow workers 
in the Central Office in wishing success and happiness to him, and to 
his gracious and charming wife, as they return to Indiana. 

This is not the place or occasion for an estimate of Ralph Fuchs’ 
accomplishments as General Secretary. Only time can measure the 
success of the various organizational changes and professional enter- 
prises initiated during his period of service. That he has a reasoned and 
consistent view of what the Association is and should be is made clear in 
his own statement, found on pages 415-29 of this issue. He came into 
the professional work of the Association at a critical time; he brought to 
this work great ability, apparently limitless energy, and unstinted devo- 
tion; he helped the Association to regain confidence and a sense of for- 
ward motion; his conciliatory approach to controversial issues promoted 
unity within the Association and between the Association and other 
groups and organizations concerned with higher education; and he has 
placed on the Association the evident impress of his personality. 

Also in this issue is a statement by the incoming General Secretary, 
Robert K. Carr. Dr. Carr is no stranger to the Association, having 
served it usefully and prominently. Again, we speak for all who labor 
in the Central Office in extending him a hearty welcome, in hoping that 
he enjoys his work, and in assuring him of our full cooperation in all 
he undertakes for the Association we serve. 


Portrait of Ralph E. Himstead 


On page 430 of this issue is notice of the initiation of plans for 
a portrait of the late General Secretary, Ralph E. Himstead. We 
believe that no exhortation for contributions is necessary, and none will 
be made. Our own devotion to Ralph Himstead and our sense of what 
he meant to the Association were expressed in an article in the Autumn, 
1955 Bulletin. We believe that a portrait is an appropriate memorial, 
and that such will also be the feeling of many members of the Associa- 
tion, both those who knew Ralph Himstead personally, or had immedi- 
ate knowledge of his work, and those who, less directly, have become 
aware of his great and lasting contributions to this Association and its 
principles—above all. to an increased understanding of academic freedom 
and tenure. 
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Kathryn McHale Memorial Fund 


Many Bulletin readers knew personally the late Kathryn McHale, 
who from 1929 to 1950 was General Director of the American Associa- 
tion of University Women, and from 1933 to the time of her recent 
death was a member and firm supporter of the American Association 
of University Professors. Contributions are now being made to the 
Kathryn McHale Memorial Fund, a foundation to assure the accomplish- 
ment of an object most dear to Dr. McHale’s heart—that each year some 
brilliant woman be enabled to do advanced work in her chosen field. 
Contributions, large or small, may be sent to Mrs. A. C. Badders, 709 
West North Street, Portland, Indiana. 


Permissions and Notices 


“Shall Joe’s Car Go to College?” by E. C. Coleman, I. Clark Davis, 
and E. G. Lentz (Summer, 1957): to be reprinted by the University 
of Iowa Public Relations Office, in On Jowa. 

The same: Noted favorably in a special dispatch to the St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat, July 7, 1957. 

“Teachers of Lower Freshmen Are Specialists,” by Philip Shaw 
(Summer, 1957): to be duplicated by the president of a teachers college 
“for distribution to the members of the faculty who teach freshmen.” 

Excerpts from “Social Class and American Intellectuals,” by Milton 
M. Gordon (Winter, 1954): to be included in a forthcoming book on 
school law for teachers. 

“The Vigilantes,” Fred B. Millett’s presidential address (Spring, 
1954): to be reprinted in a reader for freshmen. 

Best Articles and Stories, a new editor-cooperative magazine, re- 
printing material from periodicals “not usually seen on the newstands” 
(ten times a year, $4.50, 1757 Devon Lane, Bloomington, Indiana), 
has received permission to reprint: 

“The Cat Who Went to College,” by Marion Mainwaring and 
Fredelle B. Maynard (Summer, 1956) 

“Operation Bootstrap,” by Richard Adams Bartlett (Autumn, 1956) 

“The Library,” by Robert C. Wylder (Autumn, 1956) 

‘ “The Administrator’s Baedeker,” by Clyde V. Martin (Autumn, 
1956) 

: “Max Planck and Adolf Hitler,” by James C. O’Flaherty (Autumn, 
1956) 

“Old Professor Q,” by Herman Salinger (Winter, 1956) 

“Why I Did Not Take the Broyles Oath,” by Robert T. Harris 
(Winter, 1956) 

“A Question of Style,” by Robert Gordon (Spring, 1957) 

“The Desk of Sisyphus,” by Milton Millhauser (Spring, 1957) 


Flowers 


Dr. Himstead used to remark that the Association advertises its 
failures (by way of Committee A reports), but has to conceal its suc- 
cesses, since the opportunity to save face is an inducement to admin- 
istrators to rectify their errors. It is especially unbecoming for the 
Central Office staff to brag, but its members do have their moments, as 
witness this letter just received by one of our colleagues: 
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I really would have no way of knowing how typical a case mine is. I am sure 
the files of the Association must be full of strange and complex cases, but I cannot 
close this correspondence without expressing my great admiration and deep grati- 
tude for the efficient and aggressive way in which the Association has undertaken 
my own case with the University. ... I know that I also speak for a number of 
my colleagues, whose confidence and sympathy I have had in the past months, when 
I say that much good has probably been accomplished in your handling of my case. 
Let me express my deepest thanks. 


Twins in Conception, Not Birth 


George E. Smith’s reference (“Nihil Sub Sole Novum,” Summer 
Bulletin) to The Royal and Pontifical University of Mexico as “the 
oldest university in the New World” brought a reply from Professor 
Walter P. Bowman, claiming priority for the University of San Marcos 
de Lima (Peru). In rejoinder, Professor Smith states that both insti- 
tutions were chartered in 1551, but that the University of Mexico opened 
in 1553, and the Peruvian institution not until 1576. Professor Smith 
also comments: 


If Trujillo, of the Dominican Republic, had read the article, he too would have 
written a letter. He would say we are both wrong, and that the oldest university 
on New World territory was founded in Santo Domingo in 1538. In a way this is 
true, but Trujillo can’t get anyone to agree with him, since the doors didn’t open 
permanently until much later. 


The thought of Trujillo reading the Bulletin intrigues us. 
Intellectual Contacts in Mexico 


We recently received from Professor B. H. Luebke (1720 Lake 
Avenue, Knoxville, Tennessee) an enthusiastic account of a unique 
establishment conducted by Dr. and Mrs. Robert C. Jones, at Chilpan- 
cingo 23, Mexico City 11, D. F., Mexico. The Joneses have a limited 
number of rooms available for tourists with professional and intellectual 
interests, but their prime function is to promote understanding and 
acquaintance between intellectuals of Mexico and the United States, and 
to guide and advise persons who go to Mexico for study, research, or 
related purposes. They are widely acquainted, and they carefully main- 
tain an up-to-date address file. Increasingly famous is their Tuesday 
evening meeting, at which 35 to 45 Mexicans and Americans assemble 
for conversation and discussion, usually with some authority or celebrity 
as resource leader. This enterprise is not endowed or subsidized, but is 
supported entirely by the efforts of Dr. and Mrs. Jones. We have 
checked somewhat on the Joneses, and are convinced of their devotion 
to intercultural understanding, and of the worth of their efforts. Pro- 
spective visitors who may wish to make contact with Mexican intellectuals 
might do well to write to Professor Luebke for further information, or 
directly to Dr. Jones. 


Non-Educational Develpoment 


The Associated Press reports that “Indiana University will pay 
nearly $30,000 this year to two head football coaches who won’t do 


— 
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anything.” One of them, recently suspended for one year by the Big 
Ten Conference “for offering illegal payment to prospective athletes,” 
has a $15,000-a-year contract. His predecessor “reportedly collected 
his 1957 salary of $15,000 for giving up his contract,” and returned to 
Notre Dame as an assistant coach. 


Supply and Demand 


The 157 teachers who used key numbers in announcing availability 
for positions in the Spring Bulletin received 389 replies—just a little less 
than 21/2 each. The 77 in the Summer Bulletin received 155 replies— 
slightly more than 2 each. The 14 academic vacancies reported, with 
key numbers, in the Spring Bulletin, and the 6 in the Summer issue, 
drew, respectively, 81 and 24 applications each. The Central Office has 
no way of knowing how many replies were received by the 4 teachers 
and 21 institutions that gave their names rather than key numbers. 


Conversation 


Oh, so you’re an engineer 
I never would have guessed—you seem 
So pleasant 
No offense of course I mean 
Most 
Engineers 
Are so narrow, don’t you think? 
Well, I mean they just aren’t 
Educated 
What? Yes, well, yes I guess I do 
Mean liberally educated but 
What’s the difference? 
Oh, I took my degree in 
History 
And now I’m studying 
American History 
Because I feel everyone 
Should 
Know 
All about their own country’s history 
Who? Gibbs? 
Willard Gibbs? Gosh no I haven’t 
Yes, he does sound interesting 
have to 
Look 
Him 
Up 
No but I read some reviews 
And it sounded interesting 
But my field is History 


Paul A. Willis 


Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn 


Membership 


Membership in the American Association of University Professors 
is open by nomination and election to teachers and research workers on 
the faculties of approved colleges and universities (those on the lists of 
the established regional or professional accrediting agencies, subject to 
modification by action of the Association), and to present or recent 
graduate students of those institutions. 

A prospective member must fill out the appropriate nomination 
form, have it signed by an already Active member, and send it to the 
Central Office. When eligibility has been established there, the nominee’s 
name is published in the next issue of the quarterly Bulletin, and barring 
a sustained protest from the membership, his election to membership by 
the Committee on Membership takes place about six weeks after such 
publication. 

The membership year in the Association is the calendar year 
(January 1 through December 31). The membership of nominees whose 
names are published in the Spring or Summer issue of the Bulletin 
becomes effective as of January 1 of the current year. The membership 
of nominees whose names are published in the Autumn or Winter issues 
of the Bulletin becomes effective as of January 1 of the following year 
unless the nominee requests that his membership become effective as of 
January 1 of the current year. 


Classes of Membership 


Membership by Nomination and Election 


Active. One is eligible for Active membership if he has at least 
a one-year appointment to a position of at least half-time teaching and/or 
research, with the rank of instructor or its equivalent or higher or other 
acceptable evidence of faculty status, in an approved institution (one on 
the lists of the established regional or professional accrediting associations, 
subject to modification by action of the Association). Annual dues 
are $7.50. 

Junior. One is eligible for Junior membership if he is, or within 
the past five years has been, doing graduate work in an approved institu- 
tion. Annual dues are $3.00. One may not become a Junior member 
if he is also eligible for Active membership, and a Junior member must 
be transferred to Active membership as soon as he becomes eligible. 
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Membership by Transfer 


Associate. An Active or Junior member whose academic work 
becomes primarily administrative must be transferred to Associate mem- 
bership, a relatively inactive status. Annual dues are $3.00. 

Emeritus. Any member retiring for age from a position of teaching 
or research may, at his own request, be transferred to Emeritus member- 
ship. Annual dues are $1.00. 


Continuing Membership 


Once elected, a member may change his occupation or transfer to 
an institution not on the Association’s approved list without affecting his 
eligibility for continuance of membership. 


Suspension or Resignation 


One who chooses to have his membership temporarily suspended 
or permanently terminated must send written notice of his wish to the 
Central Office. In the absence of such notice, he is carried in the 
membership files for one calendar year, during which he receives the 
Bulletin and incurs an obligation to pay dues. 


Reinstatement 


One who wishes to resume his membership after it has lapsed should 
not go through the processes of nomination and election again, but 
should write to the Central Office asking to be reinstated. The only 
requirement for reinstatement beyond such a request is the payment of 
any dues (never more than one year’s assessment) owing at the time 
membership was terminated. 


Nominations for Membership 


The following 389 nominations for Active membership and 8 
nominations for Junior membership are published as provided in the 
Constitution of the Association. Protests of nominations may be ad- 
dressed to the General Secretary of the Association, who will, in turn, 
transmit them for the consideration of the Committee on Membership. 
The Council of the Association has ruled that the primary purpose of this 
provision for protests is to bring to the attention of the Committee on 
Membership questions concerning the technical eligibility of nominees for 
membership as provided in the Constitution of the Association. To be 
considered, such protests must be filed with the General Secretary within 
thirty days after this publication. 
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Initial List of Nominations’ 


Active 


DISTRICT I—Arizona, California, Nevada, Utah, (Hawaii). 

University of Arizona, Lewis Hertz, William J. MacKinnon, James R. von 
Reinhold-Jameson, Robert E. Waugh; Army Language School, Alexander 
Kassianuk, Serge Molostvoff, Dimiter-Mitko N. Nedeff, Vladimir Ryloff, Con- 
stantine M. Saraeff; California Institute of Technology, Leverett Davis, Jr.; 
California State Polytechnic College, Robert M. Sekerak; University of Cali- 
fornia, Frank C. Newman; University of California (Los Angeles), Charles W. 
Tidd; University of California (San Francisco), William S. Giles; University 
of Hawaii, Soichi Sakamoto; Long Beach State College, George W. Korber, 
Hugh L. Smith; Los Angeles State College, Gerhard L. Albersheim, Arthur J. 
Misner, Kaoul S. Naroll, Nora Weckler; Pasadena City College, Harold A. 
Hansen; Sacramento Junior College, Richard D. Safholm, Saidee E. Stark; 
Sacramento State College, Robert R. Allen; San Bernardino Valley College, 
Milton D. Hunnex; San Diego Junior College, Robert L. Downs, Lorraine M. 
Jenkins; San Diego State College, Louis Volse; University of Southern Calh- 
fornia, Leonard Calvert, Alice R. Catalyne, George C. Griffith, John H. McCoy; 
Weber College, Dello G. Dayton. 

DISTRICT II—Idaho, Montana, Oregon, Washington, (Alaska). 

Boise Junior College, William S. Bronson; Idaho State College, James Q. 
Knowlton; Eastern Oregon College of Education, Byron E. Lippert; Portland 
State College, Theodore C. W. Grams, Casimir Oliszewski; Reed College, 
Roger B. Oake; Central Washington College of Education, Forest E. Robinson, 
Milo L. Smith, Ramona Solberg, Curt A. Wiberg; Western Washington Col- 
lege of Education, Marion Besserman, Erwin S. Mayer. 

DISTRICT I1I—lIowa, Minnesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, Wisconsin. 

Iowa State College, Irene Beavers, Jean Lee Hansen, Lillian C. Schwenk; 
State University of Iowa, Everett D. Alton, Peter Buri, Harry W. Fischer, 
Gregory G. FitzGerald, Mary M. Lohr, Joseph H. Meyerowitz, Jean B. Tomp- 
kins; Mankato State College, Norman N. Greene; Milwaukee-Downer College, 
Fritz G. Cohen; University of Minnesota, Paul D. Boyer, Sterling G. Bradley, 
George S. Bush, Henry B. Clark, Jr., Byrl J. Kennedy, William H. Murphy, Jr., 
John C. Sim; Morningside College, Robert R. Collins; Wisconsin State College 
(Stevens Point), Frederich A. Kremple; University of Wisconsin, Robert R. 
Ammerman, John J. Boll; University of Wisconsin—Milwaukee, George D. 
Lindenberg. 

DISTRICT IV—Colorado, Kansas, Missouri, Nebraska, Wyoming. 

Colorado State University, J. Leo Cefkin; Harris Teachers College, Wirt 
D. Walton; Kansas State Teachers College (Emporia), William J. Schnitzer; 
Lindenwood College, Betty M. Barbee; Mesa Junior College, Abbott E. Fay, Jr.; 
Midland College, Edward A. Baird, Merlin H. Schwertfeger, Gerald B. Strickler, 
Wilbur G. Volker; Southeast Missouri State College, Charles M. Hooks; Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, Blanche R. Farrar, Joseph L. French; Southwest Baptist 
College, Titus W. Beasley, Cecil J. Unger; Sterling College, Robert H. 
Thompson. 

DISTRICT V—Arkansas, New Mexico, Oklahoma, Texas. 
Arlington State College, George E. Fortenberry, Cothburn M. O'Neal; Mid- 


*See supplementary List, pp. 569-70. 
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western University, Oneta R. Furr; New Mexico College of Agriculture and 
Mechanic Arts, William H. Farrington, Jr.; Eastern New Mexico University, 
Elizabeth A. Puglisi; Ouachita Baptist College, Ralph E. Kirkman; Sam Hous- 
ton State Teachers College, James S. Allen; Stephen F. Austin State College, 
Edwin W. Gaston, Jr.; Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, Robert 
W. Gladish, James C. Reed; University of Tulsa, Earl D. Markwell, Jr.; Way- 
land Baptist College, Madge L. Hall, Beverly J. Mercer. 

DISTRICT VI—Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, Michigan, Ohio. 

Barat College of the Sacred Heart, Edith C. Savage; Bellarmine College 
(Kentucky), Henry B. Schuhmann; Chicago City Junior College (Wilson 
Branch), Paul E. Hanchett; University of Chicago, William C. Ashby, Helene 
J. Kantor; University of Cincinnati, Hugh N. MacLean; De Paul University, 
Irma T. Halfter; Evansville College, Arthur L. Mansure; Heidelberg College, 
Thomas E. Jones; Henry Ford Community College, Frances G. Barrett, Ronald 
Campbell, Annette Cummings, Cecelia M. McLaughlin, John R. Staton; North- 
ern Illinois University, Danton B. Sailor; University of Illinois (Chicago Pro- 
fessional Colleges), Klaus R. Unna; Indiana University, Mary A. Crenshaw, 
Joel A. Hunt; University of Kentucky, Frances L. S. Dugan, William H. 
Stroube; Loyola University (Illinois), Edward T. Gargan, Vincent J. Sawinski, 
William R. Trimble; Miami University, Henry A. Alexander; Eastern Michigan 
College, Thomas L. Dume; Michigan State University, Robert L. Bradley, 
Wilma N. Bradley, Milton Cantor, Mary L. Dooley, Lucy M. Moore, Oriel J. 
Willert, Wells E. Williams; University of Michigan, Sidney Warschausky; Mt. 
Union College, Steven Malycke, Philip Stevick, George A. Tune; Murray State 
College, William G. Read; Northwestern University, Stuart W. Bruchey; Uni- 
versity of Notre Dame, John A. Scannell, George W. Viger; Oberlin College, 
John L. Clough, Jr., Clifford A. Cook, Joseph T. Hungate, George A. Lanyi, 
Charley A. Leistner, Celeste F. McCollough, Gilbert Shapiro, Eileen Thornton, 
Robert W. Tufts, Forbes J. Whiteside; Ohio State University, Hugh D. Laugh- 
lin; Roosevelt University, Harry Cohen, Jules J. Corbett, Edward S. Gordon, 
Roma Rosen, Nathan Yagol; Wayne State University, Chester E. Evans: 
Western Reserve University, Mary L. Somers. 

DISTRICT VII—Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, South 
Carolina, Tennessee, (Puerto Rico). 

Alabama College, David C. Huntley; Alabama State Teachers College 
(Florence), Laura J. McAdams; Bethel College (Tennessee), George E. Rouse; 
Dillard University, Rebecca E. Turner; Fisk University, Albert H. Woolett; 
Florida Agricultural and Mechanical University, Charles S. Conley, Charles E. 
Williams; University of Florida, John A. Sperry, Jr.; University of Georgia, 
Helen S. Brent, William H. Dargan, Arthur J. Fear, Wilbur D. Jones; Judson 
College, John C. Collins; Southwestern Louisiana Institute, Richard E. Allen; 
Louisiana Polytechnic Institute, Melvin A. Nobles; Memphis State University, 
Robert N. Howell, Meredith Poole, Henry L. Reeves; Morris Brown College, 
Prince E. Wilson; Pensacola Junior College, Lawrence T. Burke; Southern Uni- 
versity, Lonnie H. Bridges, Raymond H. Bridges, James S. Galloway. 
DISTRICT VIII—Delaware, District of Columbia, Maryland, North Carolina, 
Virginia, West Virginia. 

Bennett College, John L. Bryan, Hobart S. Jarrett, Constance H. Marteena; 
Chowan College, Carl G. Bickers, F. Orion Mixon; Davis and Elkins College, 
Louis E. Mattison, William E. Phipps; University of Delaware, Harold Kwart; 
Duke University, William E. Morris; Gallaudet College, Bernard L. Greenberg, 
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Hannah C. Meyer; George Washington University, Grover L. Angel, Frederick 
C. Kurtz; Johns Hopkins University, Joseph Aschheim; Marshall College, 
Michael B. Josephs; University of Maryland, Reginald L. Reagan; Agricultural 
and Technical College of North Carolina, Charles C. Dean, Maxine McBrier, 
Thelma F. Pearsall, Dorothy Prince; Pfeiffer College, Dimiter E. Wassen, 
Cameron P. West; Radford College, Lanora M. Geissler; Virginia State Col- 
lege, Luke J. Baugh, Alexander B. Jackson, Harvey N. Johnson, Jr., William M. 
Odom, John Turpin, Jr., Serella H. Williams; Virginia State College (Norfolk 
Division), James A. Bowser, Edwina L. Ward, Stanley W. Wilson. 
DISTRICT IX—New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania. 

Albright College, Chih Teih Chu; Allegheny College, John K. Robinson; 
Beaver College, Gladys P. Cutright, Marvin L. Edwards, Edward Green, Angela 
W. Preu, Helen L. Shields; Chatham College, Ross Stevenson; Colgate Univer- 
sity, Arnold A. Sio; Columbia University, Andrew J. Chiappe, William D. Eppes, 
Henry M. Foley, Renee C. Fox, Horace L. Hodes, Juliette C. Lipeles, William J. 
Mitchell, Sidney Morgenbesser, Eugene Raskin, Rudolf Wittkower, Hans H. 
Zinsser; Cornell University, J. Gormly Miller; Elizabethtown College, Wilhelm 
Reuning; Geneva College, Eben E. Bass, Geri D. Bass, Doris J. Black, Walter 
Heim, Harold C. Perkins; Grove City College, Frederick S. Kring, James W. 
MacDonald; Hunter College, Leonard G. Boonin, Louise D. Buonaguro, Virginia 
T. Zwilling; Jamestown Community College, George P. Bataitis; Long Island 
University, Nathan Israeli; Mount Mercy College, James A. Wilson; New Jersey 
State Teachers College (Newark), Donald E. Bleeke; New Jersey State Teach- 
ers College (Paterson), William A. Baumgartner, Herbert L. Ellis, Marietta O. 
Gruenert, Stanford Hendrickson, Raymond W. Miller, Frank X. Sutman, Edith 
G. Stull, Ralph H. Walker, Kenneth J. Wolf; State University of New York, 
College for Teachers at Buffalo, Morton S. Grossman, Veronica Maz; Teachers 
College at Cortland, Virginia W. Goodale, Maurie Hillson; Teachers College 
at New Paltz, Roslyn Garfield; Teachers College at Plattsburgh, Leonard T. 
Kreisman; Teachers College at Potsdam, Rocque F. Dominick; New York 
University, Peter L. Agnew, d’Arcy S. Hayman; Pennsylvania State University, 
William J. Page; Princeton University, Hans Aarsleff, Robert D. Allen, Carl G. 
Hempel, Richard M. Ludwig, Harold S. Powers, William C. Seitz, John Turke- 
vich, R. Bayly Winder; Rider College, George J. Glehan; St. Bonaventure Uni- 
versity, William J. Nelligan; St. John Fisher College, John A. Malone; St. 
Lawrence University, Lauren Clute, Seton Hall University, James J. Holloway; 
Temple University, Douglas Hyde, Margaret L. Ranald; Union Junior College, 
Saul Orkin; Union College and University, Raymond A. Mullane; Vassar Col- 
lege, Christine Mitchell; Wells College, D. Joy Humes, John W. Mattern; 
Wilkes College, Arthur J. Hoover, Robert J. Miller; Wilson College (Pennsyl- 
vania), E. Grace White. 

DISTRICT X—Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Rhode 
Island, Vermont. 


Brandeis University, Harold C. Weisberg; Brown University, Edward J. 
Brown; Connecticut College, Gordon S. Christiansen, M. Janet Grier, B. June 
Macklin; Harvard University, Morton M. Weber; Hebrew Teachers College, 
Israel E. Lewin; Lesley College, Dorothy E. Sharples, Clara M. Thurber; Uni- 
versity of Maine, Weston S. Evans, Harry D. Watson; Massachusetts State 
Teachers College (Bridgewater), Isabelle N. Bragg, Elizabeth M. Higgins, Helen 
L. Hulsman, Rose H. O'Connell, Barbara F. Poe’Sepp, Doris M. Sprague; 
University of Massachusetts, Armand J. Costa, Paul A. Gagnon, Randolph A. 
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Jester, John F. Manfredi, Jonas Vengris; Mitchell College (Connecticut), Gor- 
don R. Gibson, Philip Heilig; New Haven State Teachers College, Robert Koch, 
Louis Kuslan, Lewis C. Popham, 3rd, Paul Tedeschi, Oscar Wiegand; Newton 
College of the Sacred Heart, Maria L. Balling; St. Anselm’s College, Gerard M. 
Doyon, Worcester Junior College, Vincent P. Mango. 
AMERICAN CONTROLLED INSTITUTIONS ABROAD 

American University of Beirut, Salem H. Khamis, Salwa C. Nassar; Robert 
College, Stanley L. Segel. 
JUNIOR MEMBERS 

American University, Carl P. Wolle; University of Colorado, Olive V. 
Hawes; Columbia University, Chun-tu Hsueh; Iowa State College, Mahmood 
Adansi; Long Island University, Edwin W. Tucker; New York University, 
William A. Kelley. 


Supplementary List of Nominations 


The preceding list contains 327 nominations for Active membership 
and 6 nominations for Junior membership. The following 62 nominations 
for Active membership and 2 nominations for Junior membership were 
received too late for inclusion in the preceding list. The combined lists 
total 389 and 8 as previously stated. 


Active 
DISTRICT I—Arizona, California, Nevada, Utah, (Hawaii). 

University of California (Los Angeles), Charles Y. Nakamura; George 
Pepperdine College, Eiji C. Amemiya. 

DISTRICT II—Idaho, Montana, Oregon, Washington, (Alaska). 

Central Washington College of Education, Bonnie Wiley. 

DISTRICT III—lowa, Minnesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, Wisconsin. 

Graceland College, Jerry C. Runkle; Minnesota State College (Moorhead), 
Bernard I. Gill; College of St. Catherine, Catherine M. Pribyl. 

DISTRICT IV—Colorado, Kansas, Missouri, Nebraska, Wyoming. 

University of Kansas City, Solomon E. Levy, Donald A. Schon; Southeast 
Missouri State College, Letha Mae Rusk; Sterling College, Lester C. Taylor. 
DISTRICT V—Arkansas, New Mexico, Oklahoma, Texas. 

Bethany Nazarene College, Lester L. Dunn, James L. Snell; University of 
Oklahoma, J. Prescott Johnson; University of Texas (Medical School), Philip 
O'B. Montgomery; Wayland Baptist College, Florrie J. Conway. 

DISTRICT VI—lIllinois, Indiana, Kentucky, Michigan, Ohio. 

University of Chicago, Jacob W. Getzels; University of Illinois, Walter J. 
Moore; University of Illinois (Navy Pier), Richard Lindhe, Lawrence Lipkin, 
Alfonse Malinosky; Eastern Kentucky State College, Robert S. Larance; 
Marian College (Indiana), J. James Barnes; Miami University, David R. 
Hauser; North Park College, J. William Fredrickson; Oberlin College, Ed- 
ward LeR. Long, Jr.; Wilmington College (Ohio), Hans J. Fabian. 
DISTRICT VII—Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, South 
Carolina, Tennessee, (Puerto Rico). 

Medical College of Georgia, Walter L. Shepeard; University of Miami, 
Leonard S. Sommer; Rollins College, Paul F. Douglass; Sacred Heart Junior 
College (Alabama), Herminia Aguero; Southern University, Cleveland A. Wil- 
liams; University of Tampa, Varina M. Langenbacher, Vanderbilt University, 
Paul S. Guenther. 
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DISTRICT VIII—Delaware, District of Columbia, Maryland, North Carolina, 
Virginia, West Virginia. 

Chowan College, Frankford M. Johnson; Delaware State College, Stepan 
Benda, Harold D. Weaver; Gallaudet College, Helen R. Norton, Elizabeth Ann 
Ven Luven, Verdry D. Vaughan; University of Virginia, Dana B. Roblee. 
DISTRICT IX—New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania. 

Columbia University, Jerome M. Sorrell; Gannon College, Homer C. De 
Walt; Iona College, James D. Brophy, Jr., Leo J. Haczynski; Princeton Uni- 
versity, Morrow Berger; Rutgers University, Frank D. Russell; Sarah Lawrence 
College, André Singer; Seton Hall University, Merrill H. Levitt, Paul J. 
Mulcahy. 

DISTRICT X—Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Rhode 
Island, Vermont. 

University of Connecticut, Howard G. Applegate, Lester F. Boyce, Jr., 
Alice J. Davey, Jerold S. Heiss, Walter C. McKain, Bradley L. Newcomb, 
Chester W. Obuchowski, Rudolf R. Rhomberg, Clarence Steinberg, Jessie S. 
Wall, Edward A. Wicas; Mitchell College (Connecticut), Susan B. Strahn; 
Springfield College, John R. Haines; Worcester Junior College, Herbert Gebelein. 


Junior 


University of Colorado, Helen E. Jones; University of Hawaii, Benjamin 
C. Stone. 


Elections to Membership 


The Committee on Admission of Members announces the election 
to membership in the Association of 1030 Active and 41 Junior Members. 
These include those nominations published in the Summer, 1957 Bulletin, 
with the exception of one whose nomination was withdrawn. 


Transfers from Junior to Active 


Albion College, Byron C. Kluss; California State Polytechnic College, Or- 
mond G. Mitchell; Compton District Junior College, Edward T. Roche; Uni- 
versity of Kansas, James L. Hall; Sterling College, Carmen C. Decker; Uni- 
versity of Virginia, Cornelius Steelink. 


= 


Academic Vacancies and Teachers Available 


To assist in the placement of college and university teachers, the 
American Association of University Professors publishes notices of aca- 
demic vacancies and of teachers available. Factual data and expressions 
of personal preference in these notices are published as submitted. It is 
optional with appointing officers and teachers to publish names and 
addresses or to use key numbers. 

A member of the Association is entitled to one free announcement 
of his availability, not to exceed 100 words or 10 printed lines, during 
each volume-year, subsequent insertions being charged for at the rate of 
50 cents a line. Nonmembers may also insert announcements at the same 
rate for each insertion. There is a charge of $1.00 for each cross- 
reference. There is no charge to institutions of higher learning for the 
announcement of academic vacancies. 

Letters in response to announcements published under key numbers 
should be sent to the Association’s Central Office for forwarding to the 
persons concerned, a separate letter for each person. Address in care of 
the General Secretary, American Association of University Professors, 
1785 Massachusetts Avenue, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Vacancies Reported 


Economics: Middlewestern private liberal arts college desires a man for fall, 1958, 
with Ph.D. degree, for Head of the Department of Economics. Must be excellent 
teacher of economics for undergraduates. Rank: Professorship. Salary: $7700 
or better for nine months. V 1398 


Education: Ph.D. preferred. Some secondary and college experience would be 
desirable. Candidate should be sympathetic to the program of a Christian liberal 
arts college. Teaching responsibility would be basically in the field of psychology. 
Candidate would be responsible for the college testing program. Salary: $4800- 
$5800, depending on degree, rank, and experience.’ V 1399 


Foreign Language Department: Ph.D. Man preferred. Major: German. Minor: 
Spanish or Latin and Greek. Lutheran preferred. Some college experience and, 
if possible three years of high school experience. Assistant or associate professor. 
Salary: $4500-$5200, depending on rank and experience.’ V 1401 


Mathematics: Assistant professorship in an Eastern college open for September, 
1958, to a young man with a master’s degree in mathematics and a Ph.D. com- 
pleted or in progress. Starting salary $5100 for nine months. V 1402 


Mathematics: The Air Force Institute of Technology, Wright-Patterson Air 
Force Base, Ohio, has vacancies in the Department of Mathematics. Most of the 
work is at advanced undergraduate and graduate level. Employment will be 
effected in accordance with Civil Service regulations. Grade levels available are: 
GS-9 ($5440), instructor; GS-11 ($6390). assistant professor: and GS-12 


1 Position filled but notice thereof received too late to withdraw announcement. 
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($7570), associate professor. Applications should be made on Standard Form 57, 
available at any Post Office or by letter to Head of the Department of Mathe- 
matics, Resident Instruction Division, School of Engineering, Air Force Institute 
of Technology, Wright-Patterson Air Force Base, Ohio. 


Registrar: To take care of usual responsibilities related to Registrar's Office. 
May be responsible for three or six hours of teaching. Salary: $4200-$5500, 
depending on experience, education, and ability. V 1403 


Teachers Available 


Academic Administrator: 41, highest qualifications, 17 years’ outstanding per- 
formance as professor, researcher, professional and popular writer, business-, 
public-, and educational-administrator. Available 1959 or earlier if exceptional 
opportunity demands. Present position eminently satisfactory; salary $21,000. 
Would consider change only if governing board with integrity and vision seeks 
administrator who holds pursuit of free inquiry to be the purpose of education, 
and who has the courage, personality, ability to lead faculty and students in 
developing a university so dedicated. Will consider interviews with such groups 
which prove support of these high purposes through past adoption, or willingness 
now to adopt, principles guaranteeing satisfactory tenure, freedom of inquiry, par- 
ticularly into “controversial” matters in all fields of knowledge. A 6548 


Administration: Political science, particularly international relations of Europe, 
political theory, comparative government. Long experience in sociology. A 
teacher in three countries. Ph.D., Munich, 1925. Man, married, naturalized in 
1946. A 6549 


Administration: Chairman of university department returning from significant 
European assignment desires presidency, academic deanship, or other adminis- 
trative position offering opportunity for educational leadership. References 
available with respect to scholarship, personality, and administrative eyo 

Administration: See Economics, Key Number A 6553 

Art: Man, 36, married, 2 children. B.A., M.F.A. Associate professor with 
tenure. 9 years as department head in liberal arts college. Planned and intro- 
duced curriculum for major and minor in art and built up active art department 
producing work of high quality. Graduate study in Mexico. Active painter 
with 5 one-man shows in several states. Represented in private and institutional 
collections. Particularly interested in drawing, painting, art history and appre- 
ciation, graphics, and related work. Work in nearly all media. Author of brief 
text used in history classes. Also interested in research and technique. Member 
of Alpha Chi, A.A.U.P., artists’ guilds, and associations. Available fall, “eo 

Biology, Zoology: Man, 39, married, 3 children. M.A., Ph.D., U.C.L.A. Desire 
academic appointment with opportunity to teach and/or to do independent re- 
search. Interests in endocrinology, general physiology, histology, and pathology. 
9 years’ experience in research with some teaching. Experienced in the man- 
agement and operation of large animal colonies. Publications. Excellent refer- 
ences. At present, Assistant Director in Cancer Research in a large medical 
research institute. Position and salary open. A 6552 

Economics: Man, 45, married, 2 children. Ph.D. Specialties: economic theory, 
history of economic thought, business cycles, money and banking, international 
economics. 12 years’ teaching experience, 4 years’ Federal Government, 2'/: 
years’ United Nations in Europe, 4 years’ university administration, 2 years’ 
private international agency. Post-graduate study London School of Economics. 
Currently professor and department chairman in liberal arts college near Wash- 
ington. Desire relocation in university or liberal arts college. Available Septem- 
ber, 1958. A 6553 

Economics, Sociology, History: Man, 58, married. At present head of Social 
Science Division in Southern Negro college. Seek more challenging position with 
some graduate teaching. A.B. Harvard, Ph.D. Columbia, with experience teach- 
ing abroad; have done labor research in 6 countries. Publications in 6 countries, 
4 languages. A 6554 


Education: Man, 47, married. B.S., M.A., Ph.D. Specialty: improvement of 


i 
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reading, the language arts. Public school and college experience. Available 
February or September, 1958. A 6555 
English: Man, 29, married, 1 child. Ph.D. Leaving compatible job as assistant 
professor in state university because of family necessity to find position in East. 
6 years’ university teaching experience in wide variety of writing and literature 
courses. Publications include scholarly articles and reviews, with others in press. 
Specialty: American literature. Strong recommendations will testify to en- 
thusiasm and effectiveness as teacher. Available summer or fall, 1958. A 6556 
English: Man, 31, married, child. B.A. summa cum laude, M.A., Ph.D. 2 books. 
5 years’ college teaching. Fulbright scholar, 1951-52. Nearly 4 years in Europe 
and Far East. Specialties: American literature; Novel; 18th century English 
literature. Protestant. Available June, 1958. A 6557 
English, Speech, History: Man, single. Ph.D. Over 30 years of teaching, includ- 
ing 17 of college teaching, graduate and undergraduate; full professor of English 
for the past 6 years. Except to publish a book on speech, in collaboration with 
colleague, shortly. Seek professorship or headship of department. Prefer as- 
signment within commuting distance of New York City, but will consider offer 
elsewhere. Available September, 1957. A 6558 
French, German, Elementary Spanish: Man, Ph.D., Paris, fellow and M.A. of 
Yale University. 10 years’ teaching experience. Excellent references. Available 
on short notice. A 6559 
German: Man, 30, European background. Ph.D., Bonn, Germany. 5 years’ 
teaching experience in liberal arts colleges. Can also teach Latin, Greek, Philoso- 
phy. References, publications. M.L.A., A.A.U.P., A.A.T.G. Desire univer- 
sity or good liberal arts college where opportunity for scholarly research exists, 
preferably East. Available summer, 1958. A 6560 
Health and Physical Education: Man, 36, married, 3 children. Ph.D., State 
University of Iowa (1952). Since 1955, Head of Department of Physical Educa- 
tion in Southwestern university of 3600. Previously Director of Athletics and 
Head of Physical Education in small Southern college. Specialize in anatomy, 
kinesiology, health education, methods: also teach minor sports, first aid, and 
swimming (WSI). Have coached and directed football, track, tennis, and intra- 
murals. 5 years’ experience in large Western high school. Member A.A.H.P.E.R., 
A.A.A.S., and Phi Epsilon Kappa. Desire teacher training and/or graduate 
level work in Rocky Mountain, Pacific Northwest, or Territories. Available 
summer or fall, 1958. A 6561 
History: Married man, 36, 2 children. Fulbright research professor in Vienna, 
1955-56; other European research travel and research. A.B., Haverford, A.M.., 
Ph.D., Pennsylvania; 10 years’ experience teaching at university, liberal arts 
college, and state college. Published articles and booklet; can promise publica- 
tion in near future. Excellent language background. Can give highest references. 
Desire to teach advanced courses in diplomatic history, political, cultural, and 
intellectual history of France since 1789, and history of Central Europe. Avail- 
able fall, 1958. Desire position at arts college or university. A 6562 
History and/or Political Science: Ph.D., Columbia, Phi Beta Kappa, Tau Kappa 
Alpha, Who’s Who in America, etc. Retired after 35 years’ teaching in two 
first-class colleges. 1955-56, Visiting Professor from the John Hay Whitney 
Foundation at an Eastern college. 1956-57, Visiting Professor at an Ohio col- 
lege. 450 major students in many walks of life and professions. Have taught 
all normal courses on the undergraduate level in American and European history 
and political science, except public administration. Have specialized for years 
in the introductory courses for Freshmen in the social sciences. Would like to 
teach by the year, semester, or quarter. Available September, 1957. A 6563 
Hygiene (General Health, Marriage Counselling): Man, 37, married, 4 children. 
M.D. degree, 10 years’ successful practice; financially secure. Desire teaching 
position related to my field. A 6564 


Industrial Management, Labor Economics, Journalism: Man, 32, married. B.S., 
M:S., journalism. Ph.D., industrial management and labor economics. 152 under- 
graduate semester hours; 112 graduate semester hours. 4 years’ teaching and 
administration at two major universities. In industry for past 6 years in respon- 
sible positions in management, labor relations, employment, and research, working 
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closely with all phases of engineering. Well acquainted with industrial engineer- 
ing. Interested in position offering opportunity for research and industrial liaison. 
Available on reasonable notice. A 6565 
Librarianship, English: Man, 36, married. Ph.D. in English; M.S. in librarianship. 
Extensive experience in college teaching of literature as well as bibliography 
and library research. Now hold position as subject specialist in an academic 
library. Have published widely in the fields of literary scholarship and librarian- 
ship. Would consider position that would advance me, such as the directorship 
of a college, university, or other scholarly library; a teaching post in a school of 
librarianship, or in a department of English, where my specialty could be utilized. 


Preferred location: East Coast. A 6566 
Mathematics: Man, 46. M.A. 54 semester hours graduate mathematics. 3 years’ 
university teaching experience. Excellent references. A 6567 


Mathematics, English Literature, Philosophy: M.A. of the University of Oxford, 
England. 16 years’ successful experience in both undergraduate and graduate 
teaching in England and in U.S.A. Desire appointments for summer, 1958, and 
for academic year 1958-59. A 6568 

Music: Man, 34, married, 2 children. M.A. 9 years’ teaching experience in liberal 
arts college. Associate professor with tenure. Choral conducting under Robert 
Shaw and Roger Wagner. Orchestral conducting under John Barnett. Excel- 
lent references. Music history, music literature, music appreciation, conducting, 
music theory. Oboist. Special interest: choral and orchestral work. Direct 
community and professional choral organizations. Member A.A.U.P., A.F.R.A. 
Tapes and recordings available. A 6569 

Philosophy: Social ethics, Greek philosophy, also teacher of Greek, German, great 
books. Excellent credentials, experience in three countries. Ph.D. of Europe; 
naturalized after Second World War. A 6570 


Philosophy, History of Philosophy: Man, 47, married, small family. Ph.D., Uni- 
versity of Toronto. About 20 years’ teaching experience in both Catholic and 
public institutions. Some administrative experience, public service experience. 
Publications rather considerable. Full particulars and references on request. 
Middle West preferred. A 6571 

Political Science: Man, married, 3 children. B.A., M.A., LL.B., Ph.D. in inter- 
national relations. 7 years’ teaching experience, plus business and legal. Fields: 
international politics, international organization, international law, American and 
comparative government, civil liberties. Veteran. Widely travelled. Available 
September, 1958. A 6572 

Political Science, International Relations, Economics: Man, Ph.D., 10 years’ teach- 
ing experience. Book. Excellent references; former fellow Yale eats ' 

A 657. 

Sociology-Economics: Man, 58, married. A.B., Harvard, Ph.D., Columbia. 20 
years’ successful teaching experience. Travel. Publications. Seek headship small 
college or university department or division, Negro or Quaker preferred. Spe- 
cialty is labor problems. A 6574 

Spanish: Man, 32, single. Ph.D., with specialty in Golden Age Literature, but 
wide experience during 10 years of college teaching in variety of language and 
literature courses, including Spanish American. Publications. Member and 
officer in several professional associations. Trained in language laboratory tech- 
niques. Experience in Italian and would welcome opportunity to handle elemen- 
tary Italian courses. Study and residence abroad. Have participated in humani- 
ties programs and area study programs. Desire associate professorship or assist- 
ant professorship with opportunity for early advancement. Recommendations. 
Available fall, 1957. A 6575 

Spanish and Italian: Man, 42, married, 4 children. M.A., Ph.D., Tulane; 10 years’ 
teaching experience. Listed in Directory of American Scholars. Studied lin- 
guistics and Indian languages, Escuela Nacional de Antropologia y Historia, 
Mexico City, 1947-48 under grant from State Department. Fulbright scholar, 
Florence, Italy, 1951-52, for study of Mexican sources in Europe. Dissertation, 
on Nahuatl literature, to be published by Middle American Research Institute. 
Present rank associate professor. Member A.A.U.P., M.L.A., A.A.T.S.P. Would 
prefer liberal arts college in Southeast or Northeast. Available after _, pond 
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Late Addenda 


Economics: Man, 42, Ph.D. Fellowships, publications, honor societies ; economic 
principles, finance and banking; desire teaching position of professorial rank or 
research position in private concern. A 6577 


“conomics, Finance, Business Administration: Man, 40, Ph.D., 1942. Experience 
in banking, research, government. Contributor to leading journals. Popular 
trade book published last year, another being published this year. Among books in 
progress is theory textbook. Taught 19 years at graduate and undergraduate 
levels, mainly economic theory and finance, 9 years in present position at state 
university. Directed graduate studies and served as elementary course chairman. 
Preset rank full professor. Available for better position. A 6578 

“conomics, Political Science: Man, married. Ph.D., French university, 1956; 
several other European diplomas in economics and politics. Publications (in 
French). Desire a teaching position in: general economic theory, national 
economics, comparative systems, business affairs; also qualified in political science. 
Will take any suitable proposition into consideration. Available on 30 days 
notice. A 6579 

“conomics and Sociology or History (Economic Principles, Comparative Economic 
Systems, Economic Thought, Economic History): Man, 43, married, 1 child. 
European background. Ph.D., Dr. jur., post-doctoral work in economics and 
sociology (Dr. Habil). Training and experience at a top foreign institute for 
economic and social research. 11 years’ teaching experience at top Central Euro- 
pean university, in adult education, and two American colleges. Fluency in 5 
languages. Studied in several countries, traveled all over Europe, including East. 
Member of several professional societies. Excellent references. Desire perma- 
nent position. Available summer or September, 1958. A 6580 

“ducation: Man, 58, married, naturalized citizen. Ph.D. in political science and 
philosophy. Subjects of interest: philosophy of education, comparative educa- 
tion. Experience includes teaching in European universities (Germany and Italy), 
also American colleges and universities. Available on short notice. A 6581 

[-ducation, Psychology: Man, Ph.D., with experience in Europe and America. 
Competent in comparative education, educational classics, philosophy of educa- 
tion, social, educational, and abnormal psychology. A 6582 

German (Cultural History and Philosophy): Man, Ph.D. (Germany), with ex- 
perience in America and Europe. Particularly qualified for a combination of 
courses, graduate and undergraduate, scientific and technical German. A 6583 

Government Law, Business Administration: Woman, married, no children. B.A., 
LL.B. and M.A. in public administration, except for thesis. 5*/2 years’ Federal 
Government experience as attorney; vet teaching experience in Army. Desire 
academic or high level administrative position. A 6584 

International Relations: Woman, 25, single. B.A. and B.S. in education; M.A., 

School of Advanced International Studies, Johns Hopkins. Foreign study, 

Europe. Teaching experience. Could teach also political science, government, 

elementary and international economics, German, English. Available Fall or 


Winter, 1957. A 6585 
Italian and French: Man, Ph.D. in philosophy; many years of residence in Italy: 
interested in reading courses. A 6586 
Philosophy, Education: Man, very mature, Ph.D. (Germany) with experience 
as a teacher in Europe and America. A 6587 
Psychology, Sociology: Man, naturalized American citizen. Ph.D. (Europe), with 
experience in Europe and America. A 6588 


Sociology (also degree in Philosophy): Man, Ph.D. Excellent recommendations. 


A 6589 
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AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES 
AND COLLEGES 


7th Edition, 1956, $12.00 


AMERICAN JUNIOR COLLEGES 
4th Edition, 1956, $8.00 


The only descriptive directories of accredited higher in- 
stitutions in the United States are indispensable references 
for those concerned with higher education 


Studies in Universities and World Affairs 
A New Series 
Training of Specialists in International Relations, by ©. 
Dale Fuller. A description and evaluation of graduate programs 
$3.00 


The University, the Citizen, and World Affairs, by Cyril 
O. Houle and Charles Nelson. An examination of successful 
practices in adult education. $3.50 


American College Life as Education in World Outlook, 
by Howard Wilson. Examines the many informal influences of 
college life that condition the emotional and intellectual outlook 
of students toward world affairs. $3.50 


Foreign Students and Higher Education in the United 
States, by Cora Du Bois. An incisive analysis of the status. 


potentialities and problems of international educational exchange 
$3.50 


The Educational Record 
A quarterly journal discussing administrative and curricular 
problems. $3.00 a year 


Higher Education and National Affairs 
A bulletin reporting and interpreting significant national 
issues and congressional activities. $2.00 per year 


Send Orders to Dept. P 


AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION 


1785 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 


The Independent Study Program 
in the United States 


By Roperr HH. Bontrutus, F. James Davis, and J. GarBer in collabora- 
tion with Frances V. Guitte and Warren P. Spencer. A report on an under- 
graduate instructional method, this timely book provides the first comprehensive 
analysis of independent study programs in the United States. | [t appraises the effec- 
tiveness and value of existing programs, lays the groundwork for future improye- 
ments and innovations, and indicates how programs of independent study can be 
used both to ease conditions in overcrowded classrooms and to improve the quality 
of individual learning and scholarship. 


$4.50 


A History of the Faculty of Philosophy 
Columbia University 
Tracing the growth of the Faculty from its establishment in 1890. this volume, by 


several Columbia teachers, shows how individual educators and scholars and new 
ideas on methods of teaching have significantly influenced its development. 


$4.50 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS 
2960 Broadway, New York 27, \. Y. 


OUTSTANDING PUBLICATIONS ON 
THE AMERICAN COLLEGE 


Association of American Colleges Bulletin, issued four times a year) S400 


Education of Free Men in a Free Society for a Free World. The Proceedings 
of the 45rd Annual Meeting Annual Reports, Minutes. Membership, Con 
stitution (Bulletin, March 1057 81.50 


Comprehensive Examinations in American Colleges, by Kdward Safford Jone 
MacMillan Company, New York 134 pages. 50 cents 


Comprehensive Examinations in the Humanities, by Kdward Safford Jones 
Questions used in senior terminal examinations in the classics, English 
modern languages, philosophy, art 112 pages. 50 cents 


Orders for the above publications may be sent to the 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN COLLEGES 
726 Jackson Place, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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A new 
periodical 
of unusual 
interest 

to teachers 


Best 4+ + 
Articles + 
& Stories+ 


Reprinting, in full, superior ar- 
ticles and stories from literary, 
scientific and industrial journals 
not circulated on the newsstands. 
Contents chosen from nomina- 
tions of magazines’ own editors. 
Cover small-circulation quality 
magazines from A to Y. A in- 
cludes American Scholar, AAUP 
Bulletin, American Editor, Ari- 
zona Quarterly—Y is for Yale 
Review—between them range 
America’s leading journals of 
thought and opinion. Charter 
subscribers enrolled now receive 
Vol. I No. | in October 1957. By 
subscription only, ten issues an- 
nually, $4.50 the year, check or 
money order to Best Articles & 
Stories, Inc., 1757 Devon Lane, 
Bloomington, Indiana, U.S.A. 


The American 
University in the 
Twentieth Century 


By WILLIAM CLYDE DeVANE, 
Dean of Yale College 


Jin this brief, vigorous book Dean 

DeVane lays bare the whole com- 

plex of modern higher education—its 

duties, its dilemmas, and its opportu- 
nities. A college administrator of long 

;experience as well as a distinguished 
scholar and teacher, Dean DeVane 
gives concrete and meaningful answers 
to many crucial problems: the rela- 

tion of the university to the state, aca- 

demic freedom, the basic college cur- 
riculum, the place of the liberal stud- 

ies, Vocational training, expanding en- 
rollments, finances. $2.50 


Individual Freedom 
and Governmental 
Restraints 
By WALTER GELLHORN 


A timely examination of three 
wi growing threats to individual 
freedom: — the transfer of judicial re- 
sponsibilities from the courts to ad- 
ministrative agencies, restraints on 
reading, and restrictions imposed by 
occupational licensing. trenchant, 
thoughtful, informed book, Gellhorn’s 
work is one of the most valuable to the 
growing literature dealing with our 
basic Library Quart- 
erly $3.75 
Order now from: 
LOUISIANA STATE 
UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Baton Rouge 3, 
Louisiana 


WORLD-WIDE GRADUATE 
AWARD DIRECTORY 


NEW 


SCHOL ARSHIPS—FELLOWSHIPS—RESEARCH GRANTS 
ASSISTANTSHIPS—LOANS—STIPENDS 


FIRST compilation of GRADUATE AWARDS 
prepared for educators and librarians to subsidize 
the continuation of their education in over 200 
universities, 44 states, and 51 foreign countries. 
Choose the location and study you prefer. Informs 
you how, amount, conditions, and to whom you 
apply. 

PRE-PUBLICATION PRICE (Before) $1.50 
REGULAR PRICE (After) Noy. 15, 57.. $2.00 


NEW ADVANCEMENT OPPORTUNITIES 
LAST MINUTE POSITIONS (NO FEES) 
ARE YOU MISSING YOUR OPPORTU NITIES? 
Remove your doubt follow this simple plan and 

be sure of your FUTURE. PROFESSORS 
TEACHERS ADMINISTRATORS~— LIBRAR - 
IANS urgently needed at all levels and subjects 
for U.S. and World-Wide Educational opportuni- 
ties. (Teaching Positions, Summer Jobs, Gradu- 
ate Awards Student Aid.) CRUSADE, an 
educational, monthly JOURNAL, gives complete 
job data plus salaries. NO FEES, APPLY 
DIRECT. Member's qualifications, school and 
library vacancies listed free. Also extra member- 
ship privileges. Highly recommended by 1000's of 
satisfied educators since 1952. 

2 issues $2 12 issues (yearly) $5 24 issues, only $8 


CRUSADE Dept. UPB-8 Box 99, Greenpt. Station, Brooklyn 22, N.Y. 
NATION and WORLD-WIDE NON FEE PLACEMENT SERVICE 


TOWARDS 


MASTERS 
DOCTORATE 
POST -DOCTORATE 


THE BULLETIN 


of the 


PERIODICALS 
WANTED 


Educational—Scholarly 


Medical & Scientific Journals 


American Association of 
University Professors 


The Voice of the Association 
and an Influential Journal of 
Higher Education 
Reaching More than 
42,000 Readers Quarterly 


Subscription, $3 a Year 


High prices paid for your accumula- 
tions of periodicals —SETS—RUNS 
and VOLUMES in All fields—All 
languages 


Send us your list of journals for sale 
and our best offer will follow promptly. 
Editoria Offices: 

1785 Massachusetts Avenue, 


N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Advertising Representative: 
Dr. Henry J. Klaunberg, 
National Press Building, 

Washington 4, D. C. 


ABRAHAMS 
MAGAZINE SERVICE 


56 E. 13th St., Dept.A New York 3, N. Y. 
“Suppliers of BACK ISSUES since 1889” 


|| 


wedical EXPENSES moun asl 


Now, through TIAA’s new MAJOR MEDICAL EXPENSE 
INSURANCE, colleges can help free their staff members from 
concern over the financial problems of medical care for them- 
selves and their families. 


TIAA MAJOR MEDICAL is issued on the Group basis and 
can be added to a “base plan” such as Blue Cross-Blue Shield 
or designed to provide the entire medical expense insurance 
program at the college. 


Colleges, universities, independent schools, and certain founda- 
tions and other nonprofit educational or research institutions 
are eligible whether or not they now have a TIAA retirement 
or insurance program. 


To learn more about this important protection, complete and return: 


Teachers Insurance and Annuity Association 
§22 Fifth Avenue, New York 36, New York 


| 

7 Please send information on MAJOR MEDICAL EXPENSE INSURANCE 10: 
| Name 

Title 

| Employing Institution 
| 


| 

| 

| 

| 

Address | 


—_ 


INVITATION 
BALTIM 
Te Authors TEACHERS AGENCY 
Pageant Press (among the leading pub- 


(Established in 1925) 
lishers in the U.S.) offers to publish and 
promote your book and pay you a high 
royalty. Write for our free descriptive 
brochure “UP.” 


We offer a reliable, nation- 
wide school and college place- 
ment service under the direc- 
We are now preparing publication tion of a staff of experienced 
schedules for 1957-58 and would wel- school and college teachers. 
come manuscripts in the fields of History, If you are a teacher seeking 
Sociology, Biography, Religion, Belles- a position, or an executive 
Lettres, as well as specialized subjects. seeking a teacher, write, or 
If your manuscript is ready for publica- telephone MUlberry 5-6850. 
tion, send it to us today. We will mail 


you full details concerning publication WILLIAM K. YOCUM, Mer. 
possibilities within one week. 516 N 
Seth Richards Baltimore 1, Md. 
Publisher 
Member National Association 
PAGEANT PRESS of Teachers Agencies 
101 Fifth Ave. New York 3, N. Y. 


Subscribe to 


THE JUNIOR COLLEGE JOURNAL 


Because: 


America today should be well informed about the fastest growing 
phase of education. 


It is the only national periodical devoted to the junior-college move 
ment. 


It is edited by one of America’s most distinguished educators, JAMES 
W. Reynoups of the University of Texas. 


The live, forward-looking program of research and service is pub 
lished in the Juntor Jou 


Subscription price, $4.00 a year 


1785 MASSACHUSETTS AVENUE WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 
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A brilliant chronicle 


EDUCATIONAL of the 4,000-year 
PLACEMENTS Jewish heritage 


ELISABETH KING, DIR. Gr ea f A ge AY 


Placing teachers and ad- 
ministrators in schools and d d i; 
colleges, in all subject an I EAS 0 of if lé 


pea Jewish People 


Music Division: 


Music Teachers Placement Edited by LEO W. SCHWARZ 
Service 

Here is the whole spiritual and intellectual 
516 Fifth Avenue adventure of the Jewish people from the 
Biblical Age to modern Israel and America. 
New York 36, N. Y. Six eminent historians have written an excit- 
ing narrative which provides a fresh aware- 
Member National Association ness of this rich heritage of faith and freedom. 


of Teachers Agencies 


$5.00. RANDOM HOUSE 
457 Madison Ave.,N Y. 22 


THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
OF UNIVERSITY PROFESSORS 


The only organization in higher education that— 


@ Consistently examines the whole area of higher education from the 
faculty point of view. 


@ Tries to find common ground with administrators and trustees for the 
establishment and observance of professional principles. 


@ Deals habitually with specific cases of difficulty or conflict in terms of 
established principles. 


@ Constantly, through its Bulletin, sets forth, for the use of teachers, 
administrative officers, trustees, and the interested public, a con- 
sistent philosophy of the faculty's role in institutions of higher education, 
the faculty's responsibilities in that role, and the conditions of service 
essential to the faculty's performance. 


The Association Needs and Deserves Your Support 
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Two new books 


in the fields of History and Philosophy 


from Prentice-Hall . 


by CRANE 


BRINTON, Harvard lL niver- 
sity, JOHN B. CHRISTOPHER, L’niver- 


Rochester, and ROBERT 
, Harvard University 


sity of 
WOLFF 


LEE 


To emphasize elements of the past still 
vital to us today, this proven team of 
authors has remolded and reworked sec- 
tions of their two-volume A HISTORY OF 
CIVILIZATION ( Prentice-Hall, 1955), follow- 
ing the same successful principles that 
made their earlier work so enthusiastically 
accepted. 


The new text centers on Europe and its ex- 
pansion since 1450, providing a full treat- 
ment of World War I and the post 1955 
world. After a rapid survey of the times 
from prehistory to 1450, the authors con 
tinue with chapters on the Renaissance, 
the Reformation, the Dynastic and Reli- 
gious Wars. With Chapter Five, The Ex- 
pansion of Europe, modern Europe as we 
know it begins to emerge. 
7” 93/4" 


N68 pages Text price $8.75 


- 


To receive approval copies promptly, write: 


PRENTICE-HALL, Inc. 
Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey 


by JAMES L. 
gional Director of the 


JARRETT, Western Re- 
Great Books Foun- 
dation 

This new text holds a valuable collection 
of controversial opinions concerning the 
arts. From beginning to end, concrete 
illustrations from poetry, prose, painting, 
music, sculpture, architecture, dance, and 
the film enrich and help make aesthetic 


theory meaningful. 


The text considers such topics as the defi- 
nition of aesthetics, aesthetic experience, 
beauty, and art; the psychological aspects 
of artistic creation; aesthetic judgment 
and attitude and many others. 


Featuring 20th Century theories along 
with Plato, Aristotle, Schopenhauer, Cole- 
ridge and other classical theorists, this is 
a clearly written aesthetics text with an 
interesting and lively style. 


328 pages 6" X 9" ‘Text price %: 


BOX 903 
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Ready in October 


a brief, practical, invaluable aid to every student .. . 


HOW TO STUDY 


CLIFFORD T. MORGAN 
formerly Professor and Chairman 
of Psychology, Johns Hopkins 


University, author of /nfroduction 
lo Psychology. 


A brief, practical, self-help book for col- 
lege students as well as for those plan- 
ning to attend. In an informal style, 
with appealing illustrations, the book 
surveys all major aspects of studying and 
learning. Special chapters are included 
on studying mathematics and foreign 
languages, on taking exams, taking notes, 
and on where the student can get help. 


1. SUCCESSFUL STUDYING 


The Art of Studying . . . College is Different 
. .. Motivation for College Work 


2. GETTING WORK DONE 


Value of a Schedule .. . How to Make and 
Revise a Schedule ... How to Use Your Time 


3. THE STRATEGY OF STUDY 


Survey ... Question... Read... Recite... 
Review 


4. READING BETTER AND FASTER 
Reading with a Purpose . . . Using Your Eyes 
. .. How to Improve Your Reading . . . Build- 
ing a Vocabulary 


5. TAKING NOTES 


How to Keep Notes .. . Underlining and Out- 
lining Textbooks . . . Taking Lecture Notes... 
Research Notes 


127 pages, $1.5 


Cou 


SEND FOR A COPY ON APPROVAL 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 


330 West 42nd Street - 


JAMES DEESE 
Associate Professor of Psychology 
Johns Hopkins University author 
of Psychology of Learning 


The authors provide specific directions 
and techniques, making it possible for the 
student to use the book without any help 
from a teacher or counselor, and = thus 
become more successful, getting better 
grades and learning more in less time. 
These techniques described and recom- 
mended have been tested with marked 
success in many universities over the 
past 30 years with thousands of students. 


6. TAKING EXAMINATIONS 
Preparing for Examinations . . . Taking Ob- 
jective Examinations . . . Taking Essay Ques- 
tions 


7. WRITING THEMES AND RE- 
PORTS 


Grammar and Writing ... Aids to Writing ... 
Using the Library ... Writing a Paper 


8. STUDYING FOREIGN LAN- 
GUAGES 
The General Approach . . . Techniques in 


Language Study 
MATHEMATICAL PROBLEMS 


Arithmetic ... Algebra ... Doing Problems... 
Using Graphs and Tables 
10. GETTING HELP BEING 


HELPFUL 


Beyond Textbooks . . 
Student Manners 


. Getting Help ... 


New York 36, N. Y. 


— 
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INTERNATIONAL 
BUSINESS MACHINES 
CORPORATION 


During the International Geophysical Year, 
an artificial moon will plunge through 
silence, 300 miles high, circling the earth 

at 18,000 miles per hour! , 


And here below, an IBM 704 will keep trac!: 
of this moon, predict its orbit, calculate 

its path — with utter accuracy and instan- 
taneous speed. The phenomenon of these two 
spectacular events is a tribute to American 
educational progress — a signal to a 

whole new world of scientific achievement. 


TO 
KEEP 
A 
MOON 
e 
4 


